



. Area 1,554 acres. Pop. 717. 

Mifica, in Delagpa Vay, off te TE penitonla. Tes 
of Africa, in Y, ins' ts 
N point, Cape L, is in 18° 25’ 12” S i E long. 13° 
86’ 41”, The interior of the main, from this cape to 
Cape St. Lucia, is a low level country; but about 3 
or 4 leagues from the shore a line of hills, appa- 
rently 800 or 1,000 ft. high, is visible. 

INZA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
Penza, and district of Gorodichtshe. It has its source 
to the SE of the village of Voronovo, and flowing 
NW along the frontier of the gov. of Simbirsk, 


|| throws itself into the Sura, on the r. bank, at 
i 'cherkovo, after a course of 78 m. 











INZAGO, a village of Austrian Lombardy, in the 
prov. and 18 m. ENE of Milan, district and 5m. E 
of Gorgonzola, on the Martesana canal. Pop. 1,930. 

INZELI. See Enzevie. 

INZER, a river of Russia in Europe, jn the gov. 
of Orenburg, which has its source in the Ural moun- 
tains, in the district and 60 m, NW of Verkh-Uralsk; 
makes a considerable circuit to the S; and then 
| bending W, throws itself into the Bélaia, on the r. 
| bank, 24 m. SE of Ousa, and after a course of 156 
m. Its principal affluent is the Sim. 

INZERSDORI, a village of the archduchy of 
Austria, insthe prov. of Lower Austria, and circle of 
| the Wienerwalée, 5m. S of Vienna. Pop. 680. It 
has a manufactory of light cloth. Its trade consists 
chiefly in rhubarb. 

INZINZAC, a commune of France, in the dep. of 
Morbihan, cant. and 3m. N of Hennebon, and 8 m. 
NNE Of L’Orient. Pop. 2,300. Fairs for grain and 
cattle are held here 8 times a-year. 

INZLINGEN, a village of Baden, in the circle of 
the Upper Rhine, bail. of Lérrach, 5 m. NE of Bale, 
and 26m. SSW of Friburg. Pop. 838. 

10. See Yo. 

IOACHIMSTHAL, or JoacuimsTHAt, a town of 

ia, in the prov. of Brandenburg, regency and 
54m. NE of Potsdam, circle and 12 m. WSW of 
Angermiinde, near the lakes of Grimnitz and Wer- 
bellin. Pop. in 1837, 1,560. It has several distil- 
leries and oil-mills. 

IOCKGRIM, or Jockerm, a town of Bavaria, in 
the circle of the Pfalz, district’ and 12 m. SE of 
u, near the Rhine. Pop. 800. It has a castle. 
IOCKMOCK, or Jocxmocx, a town of Sweden, 
in the prefecture of North Bothnia, lappmark and 
99 im. Aw of Lulea, 144 m. WNW of Tornea, on 

hn k of the Lulea. Pop. 1,400. a 
of Ba- 


, ERG, or JocksBerG, a 

aa in the circle of Middle Franconia, presidial 

and 2m. NW of Leutershausen, and 10 m. WNW 

of Anspach, on the Altmuhl. It contains a castle, 

and has a manufactory of calico. 

* IODLOVA, or Joptova, a town of Galicia, in 

the circle and 12 m, NNW of Jaslo, and 17 m. SE 

. iow, near the |. bank of the Wisloka. 

, or Jonnster, a parish of Norway, in 
— the centre of the -of 



















3} . 
informed that it is a journey from Kuka,. 
and 7 days from the WN frontier cove a a 
Indigo, ivory, salt, and slaves constitute the I 
articles of traffic. The chief currency consists 
small yellow Venetian glass beads. town is 
large and open, and forms a kind of distant suburb 
of the larger town of Gorin or Guren, the former 
cap. of the sultan. 

ONA, Icotmxriy, or I-corump-K1LL, or I, a 
small but celebrated Hebridean island, situated off 
the SW extremity of Mull, in the p. of beg | 
angen 9 m. SW of Staffa, and about 36m. W 
of the nearest part of the district of Morven, or th 
mainland of Scotland. A strait, called the sound of. 
I. or of Icolmkill, about 3m. broad, and 3 m. long, 
deep enough for the passage of the largest ships, but 
dangerous from sunken rocks, separates it from Mull. 
Islets and rocks—the most’ conspicuous of which is 
Soa on the SW—are numerously sprinkled round 
one-half of its coast. A heavy swell of the sea, but 
not such as to imperil navigation, usually rolls to- 
ward it from the N. Its length is about 3 m. from 
NE to SW;; its breadth about 1m. Its sy i 
area is conjectured to be about 1,300 ish acres, 
It has a waving outline, approaching on the whole 
to the form of an oval, but exhibiting am almost 
constant alternation of projection of land and inden- 
tation of sea. The bay of Martyrs, on the NE side, 
a little creek, forms the chief harbour. Port-na- 
Currach, on the SW side, is a still more inconsider- 
able creek. The surface of the island consists of 
small, pleasant, fertile plains, in most places along 
the shore, and of rocky hillocks and patches of green 
pasture, and an intermixture of 7 and of boggy 
moorland in the interior. At the S extremity, ex- 
cepting a low sandy tract near Bloody bay, it is 
merely a vexed and broken expanse of rocks. The 
highest ground is near the northern extremity, and 
rises only about 400 ft. above sea-level.. Numerous }] _ 
though small springs afford an ample supply of pure }} 
water. About 500 pe amen or five-thirteenths | 
of the whole area, are arable. ntine—probably 
the most beautiful stone found inom quantities in, 
Scotland—may be quarried to any extent in Icolm- 
kill, Sienite or red granite, neasly as hard as the 
granite of Mull, occurs in extensive rocks in the SW. 
Spotted schistus, difficult to be worked, and too 
coarse for slates, is the chief stone on the é 
whole island is the property of the Duke of 
and yields a rental of only about £300. On the } 
of Martyrs, near the ruins which constitute the gr 
attraction and the glory of the place, stands the vil- 
lage of Threld,—a collection of miserable huts. ‘T 
inhabitants of this v. constitute nearly the ° 
p. of the island. By the rearing of cattle on the’ 
ittle crofts, and selling them in Mull, and by an 
unimportant tiny trade in pebbles and other n 5 
they procure a small importation of oa : 





















































































- fact—with the exception poor r 
pts and the arts in Italy—was hunted 
) rt of a Europe, _ — 
energies and its glories on the. little 
mkill. If any ser ot the Culdees exist 
‘the island, they must, to all appearance, be sought 
ainong the oldest of the tomb-stones. St. Oran’s 
or the oldest existing ruin, is probably the work 
ofthe Norwegians. It is in the Norman style, rude, 
oF 60 ft. by 22, and now unroofed, but otherwise 
On the 8 side of this chapel, and adjacent 
to it, isan enclosure called Relig Oran, ‘the bury- 
ing place of Oran.’ This was the grand cemetery of 
Tona, the cherished and far-famed spot whither, for 
ages, funeral parties voyaged from a distance to inter 
the illustrious dead.—The chief ruin on the island is 
that of the abbey church or cathedral. Its form is 
that of a cross; the length being about 160 ft., the 
breadth 24 ft., and the length of the transept 70 ft. 
That of the choir is about 60 ft. The tower is 
about 70 ft. high, divided into three stories.—I, pro- 
nounced Ee, and sometimes written Hi, Hii, or Hy, 
i moans ‘the island,’ and is the name commonly in 
hy use by the natives and other Hebrideans, the place 
beng, among the Ebudean archipelago, the island 
excellence. But when necessity is felt to speak 
ively, the name used is I-columb-kill, or ab- 
ema I-colmkill, ‘the island of the cell of 
Columba,’ the saint to ‘whom the place owes all its 
ee, the patron-saint of the Hebrides, and 
long the patron-saint of all Scotland. The name 
Iona is either /-thonna, ‘the Island of the waves;’ or 
hee ‘the Holy or Blessed island; most proba- 
rags former, and, in that sense, quite descriptive 
its appearance in a storm. This name is some- 
times written Hyona; and is used by historians, poets, 
and Py Coe entiog itself to them by its 
“ion usness. 
~ ee a central county of the state of Michigan, 
ing an area of 576 sq.m. It has a 
deareadecting surface, with a highly fertile soil, 
and is drained by Grand river and its branches, 
Pop. in 1,923; in’ 1850, 8,488. It contains a 
‘ vi of the same name, 136 m. 
of Detroit-—The township lies on both sides 
‘the Grand river, which is here navigable, and is 


wea also by its tributaries. The village is on 
the side of thesiver. Pop. 486. 
REPUBLIC, br Unrrep Srares or THE 


Istanps, a small republic in the SE of Eu- 


yn tsi of a group of islands in that part of 
ich lies between the coast of 



















To the island of Corfu belong Fanno, Merlero, Sa- 
seno, Samothracia, Sivota, and all the other islets in 
or out of the channel to Cape Formaggio. To Cepha- 
lonia ~~ Guardiani, Luca, Dia, and several other 
islets. ‘To Zante belong Stivali, Marathonisi, Piluso, 
Trentenove, Prodono, Sapienza, Porto-Schisa, Veni- || 
tico, and other islets between it and Cape Gallo. || 
To Santa-Maura belong Meganisi, Chition 8 and the || 
islets in the channel of Santa-Maura to the port of 
Figlia. To Cerigo belong Cerigotto, Poro, Poretto, 
Dragonera, Cervi, and all from Cape St. Angelo to 
Coron. To Ithaca belong Kalemos, Castus, Arkudi, 
Atako, and all the islets out of the channel to the 
rock Cazzolani inclusive. To Paxo belong Anti- 
paxo, Cassionisi, San-Nicolo, La Madonna, and all 
the other islets round Paxo, and along the neigh- | 
bouring continent, from Cape Formaggio -to the | 
mouth of the channel of Prevesa. | 
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Physical features and soil, §c.] The general sur- 
face of the’l. islands is mountainous and r 3 but 
the elevations do not reach any considerable eight 
except in Zante and Cephalonia, In the latter is- 
land Mount Anos has an alt. of 5,306 ft. The other 
larger islands have mountains varying from 1,000 to 
8,000 ft. in alt. Their geological formation is ‘chiefly 
limestone, intermixed with gypsum and menace 
and they are generally distinguished for ber od 
landscape and luxuriancy of vegetation. “ Their 
beauty they owe partly to the great variety of ground, | 
partly to luxuriant vegetation, partly to the boun- | 
dary mountains and distant views, and partly to the | 
sea and sky.” [Davy.] There is no active voleano | 
in existence. ‘I'he coasts are rocky, but afford good | 
havens and roadsteads. There cannot, of course, be | 
any considerable rivers in these islands: Corfu, how- | 
ever, is watered by several powerful torrents,—The 
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soil is generally dry and calcareous; the only mineral 

roduction is asphaltes. Some of the islands of the 
Sietitertansen are of volcanic origin; bat the 
rocks of all these islands belong to the same great 
calcareous formation which occupies the continent 
of Greece. There is a quarry of grey marble in 
os and a vein of coal The also a Toone there. 

sa poe marl, and clay, are abundant. Chalcedony 

quartz are the only silicious minerals. Tron and 

manganese occur, and sulphate of soda is pla 
in the marl districts. 

Olimc&e and productions.| ° is mild ee 
showery, and of long wo Fi: sum 
are hot and dry; the autumn is showery; the w 
pean eng sea, and one in the Adgean. | rainy and tempestuous. N winds maintain, 
the coasts of Greece and Alba- | ter-season; the 8 bring in the abit saat and pi 
between roma 50” and 89° 57’ N | in April. Like all mountainous 
are subject to sudden vicissitudes, 


pier serine ucceggays wey ny 

sot tee rae opto oie ora 

and the fig-tree, display fruit 
the whole ; in some. 




























































in particular, 
with patches in tillage 

table exhibits the eather ot 

-crop, in all the islands, in ‘the years 1828 




















of Tehate and 















1828, 1836, Cephalonia, and the hilly parts of Zante. Coarse _ 
( mate. orp — cloths a netomat : = acne 3 Silk stuffs: 
i and carpets 0 ts’ hair, for the 8, 

| i am 4 “faz j are made in Zante—The I. isles export’ “an 

| Currants, 13,006 15,740 produce and manufactures, great q 

| Oneeay : : : gerd rere ties of currants, to England. is sent a Corfn 
it A a rr ri 1014 and Santa-Maura, chiefly to the of at the 
Flax, . ; : 995 1,310 mouth of the Po. Oil is to Venice, whence 
|! * * Pulse, tee ie 2,728 4,530 it is distributed to various quarters of the continent. 
| Pasture, ‘ : 178 ah Brandy is sent from Cephalonia to Trieste, and to 
\| 207,810 420,181 Venice, Leghorn, England, and Russia. Cotton is 


| ‘Phe extent.of uncultivated land in 1828 was 292,753 | Cattied from the same islands to Zante, where it is 
| acres; in 1836, 442,007 acres. The proportion of ase ye into goods suitable for turb and 
cultivated and uncultivated land in the several is- | ¢Xported to Constantinople. The honey 

|| tends, in 1886, was as follows: pally consumed at Venice; hare-skins are sent to- 


Corfu, and lamb-skins to Trieste and 
{ ; Cultivated. Uneultivated. | "The imports of the I. islands consist of and 
\ Corfu, : ° J 302,048 30,896 grain from the Morea, in proportion to the necessi- 
} Cephalonia, i - 88,386 189,786 ties of the pop. Pasturage is scanty in the greater 
1h Poon . . . eet Hose number of the islands. Paxo does not produce more 
| we ft ee 3137 grain than is adequate to one month’s 
Oerigo, .. 5 «12,555 61,685 and it remained a long time uninhabited, owi 





Paxo, ee is : oa 5,200 haps to its natural sterility. Between 4, oa 
| Farms are generally let by the year, and on the me- | 5,000 peasants annually repair from Zante to the 
| tayer system, the tenant paying half of the produce | Morea, for the purpose of assisting the inhabitants 
| tohis landlord. Field-labourers are paid about 15d. | in reaping their harvests; and as their services are 
a-day. The ploughman has 1} dollar a-day, but pro- | paid in grain, each returns with several months? 
vides‘his own plough and oxen. Zante is the richest | vision for his family. A large quantity of salte 
and best cultivated island.—The principal produc- | fish is imported, which meets a ready con 
tions of the I. islands are grain, fruit, cotton, honey, | siderable number of vessels belong to the I. isles, 
wax, oil, hare-sking, and lamb-skins. The inequa- | particularly Cephalonia and Ithaca; their commerce 
lity of the surface affords little scope for the improve- | long laboured under many restrictions, yet their po- 
ments of agriculture: nevertheless, every advantage is | sition is extremely favourable for traffic, (sma a ox 
taken even of the smallest portions of soil. ‘Terraces | common centre for the commerce of Albania, of a 
are formed on the declivities, their culture is care- al of Thessaly and of Macedonia, as well»as of 
fully attended to, and rich harvests are obtained. | Epirus and the Morea, and situated in trontiof the 
Vines and oliyes grow universally in great luxuriance, | avenues of all the great communications’ 
and are the chief objects of notice. The grapes are | interior of the Ottoman empire and the W co 
of a diminutive kind, known in Britain when dried | Greece. Ithaca has recently begun to trade: 
by the name of currants, of which the average crop | Black sea.—The total exports in 1883 amow 
is about 8,000,000 Ibs. in Zante alone. In some | £250,699. In 1846, these islands nt 
years it has even amounted to 23,000,000 lbs. They | United kingdom 3,204 qrs. of wheat; 266 
‘re gathered somewhat earlier than other grapes, | of currants; 106 tons of fastic; 285 ewts. of li 
and out for 8 or 10 days previous to being | juice; 123 bs. of silk; and 119 tons of valonia, 
packed; but there are instances of the harvest being | declared value of British and Irish produce 
ed by rains. The valonia oak (Quercus | from the United kingdom to the I. islands, 
reat a tree of ze t value as well het beast, to 1850, was as follows: 
lonia likewise yi 80,000 or 90, . of 
; in the island of Cerigo, it was com- iss J ess iss : 
1,480 hives in 1811. About 100,000 1834. (94,498 1846 
of very fine quality are produced in 1B0 5» DRAGS baa 
‘The live stock in 1836 amounted to | The shipping ag in the trade 
10,366 horned cattle, 95,950 sheep, | lands in 1848 was 83 = 10,874 tons 
—The fish caught on the coasts of | = 11,614 tons outwards, besides 2 
ura ere wee ot AS ter apo el st aa 
en in the inland pools, af- inhabitants, State of Ed 
the inhabitants, Scor- | inhabitants of the I islands 1 
tures of their Grecian ancestor 
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of IONIAN REPUBLIC. . 
‘tian manners.—The foundation of a college by Lord , his fortune and his time were devoted to this semi- 
| Guildford at has done much to improve the | nary, He used his influence to obtain patronage 
ql 3 and ) pie canara ys og. nr ete ite 

i Tonians of its instructors ; he sent young Greeks to the 
tilanthropic societies; one or two of whom | versities of England to be educated for" 5 
have sent out teachers to the islands. The univer- | he supported beneficiaries within the wallsof his own 
1 had 78 students in 1848. The number | university; and rendered the collectién of modern 
Greek literature in the library of the he a ea 
‘was 5,278 boys, and 868 girls. The Greek | haps the most tomplete in the world. After his death, 
ich has hitherto been spoken in these is- | the government was obliged to reduce the number 

1 


is gradually changing into the more elegant | of professors from 17 to 9, which is the number at 
present. Several of those who were dismissed have 






















an “has attracted the attention of 





ig tooamge) the situation of the peasantry 
several | 






sity of € 
of scholars in the primary and secondary schools, in 





md copious language of continental Greece. At 
Corfu, Italian is spoken by the higher classes, which | since been placed at the head of classical schools. | 
language is pretty generally understood in the towns. | The old government house has been appropriated to || 
‘The present constitution declares the modern Greek | the university. The professors are supported by the || 
government, and deliver their instructions in the | 
form of lectures, each spending about two hoursa-day | 
in this manner. Tuition is gratuitous. The studies, 
according to an official document, are in the Greek, | 
Latin, Italian, and English languages, and literature, | 
the mathematics, the natural sciences, logic, and | 
metaphysics, together with theology and law. The | 
two last named form distinct departments; that for 
theology is called the theological seminary. Three || 
years are devoted to the other studies. A theologi- | 
cal seminary within the pale of the Greek church, 


to be the established and proper language of the re- 
ic, and that it is desirable this language should 
be the sole medium of judicial proceedings and 
official acts. The constitution provides also for the 
general and liberal education of the people. It en- 
joins upon the government, as one of its earliest and 
most imperious duties, the institution of elementary 
schools in the first place, aud afterwards of an uni- 
versity, The system of instruction devised by the 
government is composed of three parts, viz. primary 
or elementary schools, secondary or classical schools, i 
and 9n university. The primary schools are on the | instituted by Grecks, and with the declared design | 
plan of mutual instruction. In the principal town | of “raising the Greek clergy of the Ionian islands || 
of each island there is one, which serves as a model | from their present declension to that.rank which | 
for the others, and for the education of teachers. | shall qualify them happily to influence, by their in- |, 
In the village-schools, the parent or guardian pays | structions and example, the morals and manners of || 
one-fourth of a dollar monthly for each child he en- | the people,”—is an interesting object of contempla- | 
gages to send to the school. The teacher receives | tion. The government provides for,the support of 
about 10 dollars a-month. And whenever a suffi- | 39 beneficiaries, to be received from the different 
cient number of pupils is pledged in any village to | islands in certain fixed proportions. If more are 
defray a certain proportion of the expenses, the | admitted, they must be supported from their own 
vernment sends a master to commence a school. | resources, or by private beneficence. The requisites 
pupils are engaged for two years. It is not | for admission as beneficiaries of government are 
promising for the schools that many parents refuse | these:—the student must be a native lonian—must 
to meet their aprarped engagements untilconstrained | have completed the age of 17 years—must have gone 
to do so by the civil authority. Most of the second- | through the studies of the secondary schools—must 
ary schools are of more recent establishment. They | be certified by the bishop of his ‘island to ‘possess a 
ote middle ground between the primary schools | good moral character—must have no physical defect 
; and university, and are designed to prepare | or organic disease—must have had the small-pox in 
ie roung men for the latter institution. Each island | the natural manner, or by inoculation, or haye been 
i one of these schools, in which there are, on an | vaccinated—and must belong to a respectable family’ 
average, somewhat over 100 scholars. Every school | The student ordinarily remains five years in 
} is farnished with two or three teachers. The course | seminary. At the end of that time, if his age be 
|= of study embraces a paged of four years, and the | suitable, and he has obtained the different degrees, 
; rocks Latin talian, and English languages, | he may receive ‘orders as a deacon or presbyter. If 
a sepewes, Slgebrs, geography, geometry, and | a student renounce his clerical profession, and retire 
penmanship. e government has printed a specific | from the seminary without sufficient reasons, he is 
: f laws in Greek and Italian for these semi- | required to refund the expenses incurred by the 
es, ftom which it appears that more than two- | government on his account, and may be debarred 
of the student’s time is devoted to languages. | from all public employments, and the remaining 
pacens are a to have inteccorai bears 84 
e statutes define the studies of the seminary to b 
theology, and whatever goes to illustrate theology, 
together with the ecclesiastical services and cere- || 
monies. The summary of Christian divinity, by — 
Platon, late metropolitan of Moscow, into. 
modern pid ces , with some additions by 
university professor of divinity, is at present. 
a text-book; and is said to give 4 mini 
sentation of the doctrines sanctioned by the 
uninspired authorities of the Greek I 
theological students may attend the yar 
of the university; and if they have a t 










































































Leyant, this species of learning is more pre- 
and more yalned than any other. The prin- 
of the classical schools receive a monthly 
60 dollars; and are required to make fre- 
of the state of their ctive institu- 

a general committee for public instruction, 
r gh one ecclesiastic and two laymen, 
it. is to watch over the interests of 
all the islands, ‘The Ionian university, 
Corfu, owes all its importance to the 
of Lord Guilford. It is said to date its 



























op | make a show of electing 29; and if th 


divided into regular and secular, and are in general 
extremely ignorant. Their number is said to exceed 
l to every inhabitants. There are about 6,000 
Jews, who have a number of synagogues. 
.» Government.] By the 3d article of the treaty of 
Paris, the Ionian republic was to regulate its own 
internal. economy, su ject to the approbation of 
Great Britain, and a lord-high-commissioner invested 
with the necessary power and authority for this pur- 
was to omer A upon the islands. His Britannic 
majesty was to have the right of occupying all the 
fortresses and fortified places of the seven islands, 
and of maintaining garrisons in them ; and the mili- 
force of the said states was also to be under the 
orders of the commander-in-chief of the British 
troops. The ostensible object of this arrangement 
was to save the inhabitants from Moslem aggression ; 
the mainland and most of the islands of Greece being 
then part of the Turkish empire. A charter was 
granted the united islands in May 1817, according 
to which the legislative assembly was composed of 
40 deputies, who should hold their sittings at Corfu, 
the seat of government. Of this assembly, 29 mem- 
bers were elective and chosen by the nobles from 
prepared lists, and 11 integral, consisting of the pre- 
sident and members of the old senate with the regents 
or governors of the five largest islands, all of whom 
were substantially though not directly nominated by 
the high-commissioner. The 11 integral or ex officio 
members, form what is called the primary council. 
All the members of the legislative assembly must 
belong to the class of lite or nobles. The admin- 
istration was confided to a senate, composed of a 
-president, 5 senators, and asecretary. The president 
was chosen by the lord-commissioner, and nominated 
for five ; the 5 senators were chosen by the 
legislative ‘assembly, and the secretary by the com- 
missioner. The judicial power was lodged in a 
supreme court at the seat of government, consisting 
of 4 ordinary and 2 extraordinary members. Of the 
former, 2 were native Ionians named by the senate, 
and 2 were named by the commissioner, and might 
either be British subjects or Ionians. This constitu- 
* tion has, as might have been anticipated, failed to 
give satisfaction. The Chevalier Mustoxidi, in his 
7 of 1889,” says: “'That the people may 
Tepose the requisite confidence in their representa- 
tives, it is necessary and just that they should nomi- 
nate and elect them freely. The Ionian people, by 
ion of 1808, iors this privilege, This 
wag suatolied from them by General Maitland, to get 
the constitution of 1817, by a new form of nomina- 
and election ; and this form was afterwards made 
4 part of the constitution itself; so that of the 40 
‘Members composing the assembly, the electors do not 
| Rominate asingle one, and make a feint of electing 
'; they do not nominate a single one, since the 


must certainly be defeated Thus, then, the 
do ni 
senate does it; that is to say, a part o! hat oleae 
which nominated them. What, then,” the Cheva- 
lier continues, “is the mode of and what 
the powers of the assembly? resence of 11 
members is sufficient to constitute a legal sitting, so 
that the representatives of the island of Corfu, and 
the neighbouring Paxo, can, of themselves, decide 
on the interests, though so divided, of all the other 
islands; and the 11 members of the high coun 
that is to say, those non-elected by the people, cai 
decide on their greatest and most im inte- 
rests.” A member of the assembly is not able to 
propose a law, unless he first informs the senate 
and the lord-high-commissioner. The other two 
powers can re-introduce at any time to the assembly 
a bill which it has rejected; while the assembly 
cannot re-propose but once during the whole course 
of that parliament its own bill, when rejected by the 
senate and the lord-high-commissioner. “The as- 
sembly meets only rig! two years, and for three 
months only. It holds three ordinary constitutional 
sittings every week—that is (taking days and weeks 
of holidays into consideration) it sits little more than 
30 days in two years. What follows, of course? 
It leaves the business: already began unfinished, and 
when it again re-assembles, still more time is lost in 
recovering the thread of business, after an interval of 
21 idle months. Besides, the public revenue of the 
Ionian states being derived solely from the exported 
produce of the land, is precarious and annually vari- 
able; while the assembly, being obliged to sanction 
the civil list for two years, cannot foresee, nor regu- 
late, nor proportion to the wants of the the 
means of satisfying them.” The lord-high-commis- 
sioner, in a proclamation dated 22d December 1851, 
has announced that-he is authorized to propose cer- 
tain modifications to the next parliament, with a 
view to remove whatever stands in the way of the 
fair operation of the constitution, sptovided ba 
the result of the next elections be an assem! 

posed to accept her majesty’s liberal concessions in 
a proper spirit.” The modifications proposed are— 
Ist. The substitution of an annual to a biennial ses 
sion, in order’ thus to put an end {o the dissensions _ 
between the senate and she assembly, ; ate 
the constitutional right of the senate to make regu- 
lations having the force of law, during the recess, 
with the consent of the lord-high-commissioner; 
2dly, the modification of those articles which 

the present organization of the senate, in 

increase the responsibility of its bape 
regulate its duties; 3dly, the addition of a 1 

to the supreme court of justice, in order to 

that body to decide all cases by an absolute 
instead of by the casting vote of the presid 

senate and the lord-high-commissioner ; 
permission to introduce a bill for the better 

tion of the of the local ment; 5 
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gives Great Britain the command of 
" y Set naval and weer ete prepon- 
c iterranean, and opens an easy 
ition with the countries which formerly 
‘the states of ancient and once-glorious 


© Revenue.) The revenue in 1837 was £147,507. 
“The revenue from 1834 to 1840 varied from 
39771 to £200,346. It is principally derived 
rom an export duty on oil, currants, valonia, wine, 
‘aid soap, stamp duties, and a tariff on imports. 
‘The export duties from 1834 to 1840 fluctuated as 
follows: on currants, from £29,921 to £54,306; on 
oil, from £8,665 to £62,901; customs, from £23,907 
to £36,698. ‘There are no direct taxes. 


The gross amount of the general revenue for 
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1s45.wes £149,242 
‘Local revenue, ‘ : ‘ . ¢ 35,648 
: £184,890 
The amount of the general revenue for 
: was. " é . : £122,893 
Of the local revenue, 85,225 
f ; £158,118 


) sum of £15,000 is placed at the disposal of the 
_lord-] -commissioner annually to pay the resi- 
or governors of the different islands, two 
“members of the supreme council, the secretary of 
‘the senate, and the treasurer-general. The presi- 
dent of the senate has a salary of £1,350 a-year ; 
ach senator has £675; and each member of the 
legislative assembly, £119.—The expenditure in- 
“curred by Great Britain in 1847-8 was £119,920; in 


1848-9, £145,918. 
, These islands were early celebrated in Grecian his- 
‘tory, in the Peloponnesian wars. In the war of the 
Philip, Corfu adhered te the former, whilst Ce- 
Zante the cause of the latter. The battle 
i the destinies of the Roman empire, was 
between Santa-Maura and Corfu. The Romans protected 
and the arts lingered while in this asylum 
the Western empire. In the 13th cent. the kings 
Corfu; in the 14th, the Venetians, 
took these islands under their 
of the once powertul republic of 
islands fell into the hands of the French; 
by the combined fleets of Russia 
Paul declared them an in- 
rotection of the Porte. They were 
Laneville, contirmed the 
of Vienna in 1809; but were 
en by a British agaaon in 

inythe hands of Great Britain 
were declared a free, single, and in- 
the n of his Britannic 
. an act of ratification, formally 
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i ™ chest. The geographical } 1 WITZ, or IANosLAWICR, & 
combined with the posses: | ravia, in the circle and 11 m. SE of Znafm, 


r, bank of the Taya. Pop. 1.640. It has a 
and in the vidatiy ts a rural ublis 


celebrated for its cheese. ‘The vine is 
cultivated in the locality. “ew 
IOSS, Iascuav, I1szo, Iasow, or Jasow, 


of Hungary, in the comitat of Abaujar, 14m. W 

of Kaschan, and 32 m. SE of Leutschau, ina valley, 
on the 1. bank of the Bodva. Pop. 1,581. It has a 
castle, a handsome Catholic church, a priory with a 
handsomechurch,and a valuable library, and possesses 
several manufactories of pottery. In the environs 
are quarries of marble, and mines of copper and 
iron. 

IOUCHANSK, a town of Russia in Ei in 
the gov., district, and 26 m. WSW of Simbirsk, 

IOUDOMO, or Ivpomo, a river of Russia in Asia, 
in the district of Okhotsk, which has its source on the 
W side of the Okhotsk mountains, 42 m. NW of the 
town of that name; runs with considerable sinuosities 
to the W; passes Ioudomskoi-Krest, and after a rapid 
course of about 180 m., joins the Maia, on the r. 
bank, on the confines of the gov. of Yakutsk. 

IOUDOMSKOI-KREST, a town of Russia in 
Asia, in the district and 129 m. WNW of Okhotsk, 
on the |. bank of the Ioudomo, and on the road from 
Ikhotsk to Yakutsk. It has a chapel, and possesses 
a considerable transit trade. 

IOUDOUNTZICHKI, a town of Russia in En- 
rope, in the gov. and 66 m. NE of Vilna, district 
and 21 m. E of Sventziani. 

IOUDOUPA, a town of Russia in Enrope, in 
the gov. and 102 m. NNE of Vilna, and 66 m. NE 
of Vilkomir. 

IOUG, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
Vologda, which has its source in the district and 33 
m. E of Nikolsk; runs at first SW, then turns N past 
Nikolsk, then NE; and at last taking a NW direc- 
tion, enters the district of Veliko-Oustioug, and a 
little below the Veliko-Oustioug unites with the 
Soukhona to form the Dwina. It has a total course 
of about 240 m., and receives the Moloma and the 
Louza on the r., and on the L the Ch 

IOUGAN (Hoxcmon), a river of Russia in Asia, 
in the gov. of Tobolsk, which has its source in the 
S part of the district of Surgut; runs NNW, and 
joins the Obi, on the 1, bank, 21 m. SW of Surgut, 
and after a course of about 240 m. * 


IOUKAGHIRS, or Ivxacnris, a people of Russia in Asia, who 
inhabit the E part of the prov. of Yakutsk, between 
on the 8, the Yakuts on the W, the coun 






under the British protectorate, was executed — 
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that of Amlia, and a little to the E of the island 
Amukhta, in? N lat. 52° 40’. 

IOUPANOVSKAIA - SOPKA, Jovroxova, or 
Juponova, a voleano of Russia in Asia, in Kamt- 
schatka, 40 m. N of Petropavlosk. It does not emit 
flames, but smokes continually, and occasions fre- 
quent earthquakes. Its height is about 8,018 ft., 
and gives rise to the Keminta, an affluent of the 
Toupanova, a small river which flows into the sea of 
|, Kamtschatka. ‘ : 

i IOUPKOV, or Jourxov, a town of Russia in 
|! Burope, in the gov. and 87 m. SW of Kiev, district 

and 40 m. ESE of Makhnovka. 
IOURA, or Jura, a river which has its source in 
the Russian gov. of Vilna, in the NW part of the 
|| district of Rossiena; runs § into the prov. of East 
|| Prassia; and throws itself into the Niemen, on the 
|) +, bank, 11 m. ESE of Tilsit, and after a total course 
| of about 78 m. Its principal affluent is the She- 
\i shura, which it receives on the 1. 
IOURATZICHKI, a town of Russia in Europe. 
|| in the gov. and 60 m. SSE of Vilna, district and 84 
| m. 8 of Ochmiana. 

{ IOURAVKA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
| gov. of Voronej, district and 15 m. N of Bogoutchar, 
' and 86m. SE of Pavlosk, on the |. bank of the Don. 

IOURBOURG, or Grorcenzoure, a town of 
Russia in Eurepe, in the gov. and 81 m. WNW of 
Vilna, district and 27 m. sw of Rossiena, on the 
r. bankiof the Niemen, on which river it has a port. 
It is one of the most important custom-places on 
the Niemen, and carries on an extensive trade with 
Prussia. 

IOURDANI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Vilna; district and 57 m. WNW of Rossiena, 
and 30 m. SW of Telch. 

IOURIEV -POLSKOI, a district and town of 
Russia in Europe, in the gov. and 89 m. NW of 
Vladimir. The town, which derives its name from 
the extensive plain in which it is situated, is on the 
Kolokeha, and, contains 5 churches and a cloister. 
Tt has an extensive manufactory of silk, a calico- 
ren avons and several tanneries. Pop. 1,800. 


















he exports consist principally in linen, leather, silk, 
and ironmongery. Phe environs are adorned’ with 
Mumerous gardens. The district occupies the NW 


part of the gov., and is generally flat. It contains 
va ee and extensive eg but eee 
‘Tertile, a aces hemp and flax in great abun- 
don Rieda linen bleeding form the chief 
bran of | industry. 
‘ VETZ-POVOLSKOL, a district and town 
of Russia in Europe, in the gov. and 96 msESE of 
on the r. bank of the Voles, at the con- 
fluence of the Unja. Pop. 2,500. It has 3 churches 
‘and a cloister, and possesses an active trade in tal- 
low, hops, and corn. Fairs are held several times 
year, The district, which is situated in the E 
of the gov., is well-wooded and well-cultivated. 
has ive manufactories of coarse linen and 
me 
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ries; on the E by the Mississi 


from Wisconsin and Illinois; an 





acres. 


state present much of what is called ‘rolling land; 
without being mountainous or even hilly. Ai 
vated table-land or plateau extends through a con- 
siderable portion of the country, dividing the streams 
which flow respectively into the Missouri and Mis- 
sissippi. The margins of these rivers and streams 
are thickly timbered; but the rest of the state is 
open prairie, with alternations of woodland of some 
extent, which diversify and enliven the scenery. 
About three-fourths of all the lands are prairie,— 
some level and others rolling; some clothed in thick 
grass suitable for grazing farms, while hazel thickets 
and sassafras shrubs invest others with perennial 
verdure. The soil is universally good, being of a 
rich black mould; in the prairies this is sometimes 
mixed with sandy loam, and sometimes with red 
clay and gravel.—The Mississippi bordérs the E of 
this state, and is navigable for the entire distance, 
The Des Moines waters the S section of the country, 
and falls into the Mississippi, after forming for some 
distance the SW boundary of the state, fe is navi- 
gable for 100 m. from its month. The Iowa is a 
navigable stream traversing a large portion of the 
state. Besides these there are numerous minor riv- 


¢ 


ers and streams falling into either the Missouri or 
Mississippi. 

Climate and productions.] The salubrity ‘of the 
climate here depends much upon pipes do the 
therm. does not range so widely as under similar 
latitudes E of the Alleghanies. It is exempt, too, 
from those searching E winds so fatal in ef- 
fects to the pulmonic invalid in the older states. 
Along the low bottom-lands of the rivers and water- 
courses, which are occasionally subject to 
there will be liability and predisposition to 
diseases, fever, ague, &c.; but upon the uplands and 


rolling prairies, the air is'salubrious and free from 


miasma. Periodic breezes blow over these 


ocean between the tropics.—The 
over the flowery 


elevated 
portions of the country as ee as the | 


merly roamed here 
almost extinct; but the elk, much | 
in numbers, is still hunted in the recesses of 
Panthers and wild cats are sometimes seen, an 
grey wolf still lurks about the remote : 
The common prairie-wolf bathe i 
ions, and proves mischievous among the: 
ogs. in the soled Sale ck 
found. Foxes, racoons, porcupines, a 
various kinds, are numerous. The cred 
still inhabit the unsettled parts about 
Deer are ab their flesh ; 
and their skins c' ng to the 
ness. The musk-rat | A 






Physical features.] The general features of this . 
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IP. A, a Nig. of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, on the r. bank of the Rio Negro, and at the N 
angle of the confluence of the Ucagayi. “Tts inhabi- 
tants are chiefly Indians of the Baniba tribe. 

IPATEVA (Serra), a chain of mountains in Bra- 
zil, on the confines of the provs. of Minas-Geraes and 
Sfo-Paulo, and to the N of the town of the last 
name. It detaches itself from the Mantiqueira on 
the §, and rans SW towards the sources of the Ti- 
baia, a distance of about 24m. One of its ramifica- 
tions runs SE, separates the upper basin of the Tieti 
from that of the Parahibo, and joins the Serro-do- 


lensk; runs S into that of Ty , in wi 
bathes the walls of Souraj and Novo-Mi th 
re-enters the gov. of Moghilev, and joius : 
little above Novo-Bielitsa, and after a course of 
m. Its banks are covered with wood, and afford 
excellent timber for the docks of Riga, as well as for. 
the ports of the Dnieper. ene 

IPPANE-GUACU anp IPPANE-MIRIM, two 
small rivers of Brazil, in the prov. of Matto-Grosso, 
The former descends from the Serra Maracaju; is 
joined by the Ippane-Mirim; pursues its course 
through uncultivated lands, a distance of about 75 
m., and unites with the Paraguaia, on the 1. bank, 90 
m. above the confluence of the Correntes. 

IPPLEPEN, a parish in Devonshire, 3} m. SSW 
of Abbot’s-Newton. Area 4,675 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,164 ; in 1851, 1,021, 

IPPOLITTS, or Hirrovirs, a parish in Hertford. 
shire, 2m. SE by § of Hitchin. Area 2,970 acres. 
ro in 1831, 874; in 1851, 965. * 

PPU, or Irv, a town of Sumatra, on the SW 
coast of the island, 90 m. NW of Bencoolen, at. the  } 
mouth of a river. It has an active export trade im} 
copper. 

IPS, or Yves, a river of the archduchy of Austria, 
in the upper circle of the Wienerwalde, which has 
its source in the S confines of the archduchy, 6 m. 
WNW of Maria-Zell; runs NW, passing Lunz} thence 
bends first SW. then W; at Hollenstein aN 
direction, flows past Waidhofen, and finally 
a turn to the NE, unites with the Danube, on the 
bank, at the town of the same name, and after a 
course of about 75 m.—The town is 29 m. W of St. 
Polten, and 60 m. W of Vienna. Pop. 1,952. It is 
small, but well-built, and has a large hospital and a 
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IPAVA, a small lake of Venezuela, in the dep. of 
the Orinoco, in about N lat. 5° 30’, W long. 65° 15’. 
It is supposed by some to be the true head of the 
Orinoco river. 

IPEICK, or Pecuta, a town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Albania, capital of a jurisdiction, in the sanj. and 
60 m, ENE of Scutari, on the Bistritz, and near the 
r. bank of the White Drino. 

IPHOFEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Middle Franconia, 12 m. NW of Markt-Bibert, and 
82 m. NNW of Anspach. It is surrounded by a wall, 
flanked with towers, and has a church and an hospi- 
tal. Pop. 2,069. The vine is extensively cultivated 
in the environs. 

IPIALES, a ¥iver of Ecuador, in the dep. of Pasto, 
which descends from the volcano of Cumbal, and 
forms one of the head-streams of the Guaytara. 

IPING, a parish in Sussex, 2} m. WNW of Mid- 
hurst, on the Rother. Area 1,925 acres. Pop. 438. 

GA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and 
near the town of Sao-Paulo. 

IPITANGA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. and dis- 






















































































trict of Bahia —Also a river in the prov. of Rio-de- | military school. Itwas formerly noted for its pottery. 4 
Janeiro. , It is supposed to occupy tht site of the ancient Pons 
IPOEIRA, a large lake of Brazil, in the prov. of | Jsis or Lsipontum. 
Goyaz. It is of great depth, and abounds with fish. IPSA, a town and port of the island of Corfu, on hy | 
The river by which it discharges itself flows into the | a bay of the same name, 7 m. NNW of Corfu. | 
Maranhfio. IPSALA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Rumelia, a 
IPOJUCA, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of | in the sanj. and 50 m. NNW of Gallipoli, and 24 m. ag 







Pernambuco, district of Cabo-de-Santo-Agostinho, 
on the 1. bank of a river of the same name. The 
inhabitants, about 800 in number, find their chief 
employment in agriculture. The river I. rises in the 

s-Cairires-Velhos, near the source of the 
Capibaribe, and runs parallel to that river for the dis- 
tance of 150 m. through extensive cotton and sugar- 
ro districts, to the ocean, into which it dis- 
b ‘itself to the S of Cape Santo-Agostinho, in 
§ lat, 8° 23’,—Also a small river of the prov. of Para- 
Aiba, in the district of Alhandra. It issues*from a 
Place named runs through Lake Abiahi, 


tra into the ocean 6 m. N of the mouth of 

nna, : 

we LY, ‘Exeert, a river of Hongayy, which has 
P 


Source in Mount Pietrova, in the N part of the 

bi Sa passes through its centre, enters 
t of Honth, and joins the Danube, on the 
s below Gran, and after a corrse in a 
direction of about 90 m. ‘The prin- 
it passes are Balassa-Gyarmath 


SSW of Dimotika, in the angle formed by the june- 
tion of a river of the same name with Maritza. 
It contains a mosque, — baths, yd cara 
vanserai, and numerous gardens. was 
one of the first in which the ‘Turkasestablished them 
selves in Europe. The name is said to be derived 
from the word Jibsala, signifying — Gasi- 
Suleiman Pasha having here offered his 
on entering Rumelia at the head of his troops The 
river. takes its rise in the E extremity of the Tekir- 
Dagh, flows along the S side of that mor ‘ 
and has a total course of about 39 m. 
IPSAMBOL. See Anu-Sampvun. | 
IPSARA, Psara, or Psyra, an island o} 
Archipelago, 8 m. NW of the island of Scio. 
m. in length from NW to SE, and rly 
breadth ; and is traversed longitudinally 
of mountains, which gradually declines 
wards the 8. Their highest summit, 
is in N lat. 88° 35’ 34”, E 2 
The outline of the coast s three | 
montories: Point East and Point Alexand 
NW, and Point St. Nichol: = 
‘E of the latter is a ‘por 
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1c ‘xectinrersten 8,000 Pike aa but’ 
“was totally destroyed by the Turks. 
r Psyris, given to this island by 
Les ‘tas ster! rility. It appears to have been 
y inhabited; a temple to Bacchus having 
oceupied the site on which a monastery now 
The nt inhabitants form the residue of 
once flourishing colony established here about a 
since by a small number of Greeks, who had 
| eran. this island a refuge from the domination of 
—To the NE of Ipsara is the small unin- 
habited island of Anti-Psara or Psara-Poulo. 

IPSDEN, a parish in Oxfordshire, 9 m. WNW 
of Henley-upon-Thames. Area 8,874 acres. Pop. 
in 1831, 582; in 1851, 629. 

IPSERA, or Isrina, a sanjak and town of Turkey 
in Asia, in the "orga of Erzerum. The sanj. lies in 
the N part of the pash., and is watered by ‘eo 
rivers, of which the Chorak is the ae 
‘town is on the 1. bank of the Chorak, opposite the 

of the Gurdje-Bogas-Khewi, “ a fertile 
well-cultivated district, 54m. NNW of Erze- 
is of smull extent. The environs are cele- 

their honey. 
a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
die Franconia, presidial and 5 m. ENE of Winds- 
and 18 m. N of Anspach, on the r. bank of the 

isch. Tt has 2 castles. 

Sears ad a valley of Sicily, in the S part of the 


. of Syracuse and district of Modica, extending 
‘5 m. SE of the town of the latter name to 
; ‘0, a distance of about 6 m. 
or Yersirz, a town of the archduchy of 
‘Aosta in the upper circle of the Weinerwalde, 6 m. 
~E of Waidhofen, and 42.m. WSW of St. Polten, on 
~ the r. bank of the Oisbach, a little above the conflu- 
ence of that river with the Ips. Pop. 414. It has 
_ manufactories of hardware. In the environs are 
, | and coal, and quarries of marble. 
‘ish in Warwickshire, 6 m. NNW 
Bt, AE ge tirce of the Arrow. Area 2,514 
Pop, in 1881, 830; in 1851, 1,099. 

VE, or Instone, a parish i in Buckingham- 
m, NW of Healey-upon-Thames. Area 
Pop. Reeth gabe $13; in ee wf 

a ish and village in shire, 

j Cheadle, on “the Uttoxeter canal, 
to” pda Pop. in 1851, 1,292. 

an ancient borough, and an inland 

the capital of Suffolk, situated 

at Gea takes of the Gipping, afid on 

Counties railway, by which 

Sues of London, and 24 m, SE of Bury-St.- 

ancient ey of coincident: with 


the has t 
ot ef sit sce, about 360" of 
° the river 


at eas 5 ord are co- 
Pita 


n 1881, 
4, ef a yori 


The channel ef this river has been 
deepened, and much improved, since 18055 | Ves- 
sels of about 200 tons burden, or drawing 12 and 18 
ft. water, can now come up to the quays: at. 
water. Many of this size, however, prefer to unload 
in Downham-reach, about 3 m. below the town, A 
new dock has been recently formed, and other im- 
provements made on this harbour. Steamers. 
between I. and London,—a distance of 104 m. by 
ordinary water-course.—The town occupies a hi 
sifuation ; the southern aspect and protection, of the 
hills behind it, to the N and E, contributing to the 
mildness, and the moderate elevation and sandy 
crag or gravelly soil on which it stands, to the dry- 
ness of the locality. Considerable improvements 
have been made on I. within the last 40 years; and on 
the whole, although still containing many old-fash- 
ioned houses, it presents a flour ishing appearance, 
The most valuable premises in the town are the 
warehouses, &c., situated near the common A 
and along the banks of the Orwell. There 
theatre in the town, and the assembly-rooms a 
very handsomely fitted up. ‘The parish churches are 
chiefly ancient edifices ; but some of them are 
cious and handsome, and contain mgnuments of in. 
terest. The exterior of the new courts is very ele- 
gant and chastely ornamented, but the plan and 
arrangement is said to be defective. The county- 
jail and house-of-correction was erected in 1790, on 
the plan of Mr. Howard, in an open area of con- 
siderable extent in the town. It is enclosed bya 
wall built in a sunken fosse, with an iron reson a . 
Jrise round the top. The enclosure forms a 
square, of which the sides are 260 ft. The all-of 
commerce, a building appropriated to the business of 
the customs and excise, is a fine _. building, 7 
ft. in length and 44 ft. in depth. I. is pre-em 

in educational endowments and other mitabiees 
well as literary institutions.—The corporate revenues, 
previous to 1835, Sondetieg of a Pbraginie with 
other rents, and town and port dues, amounted in 
all to upwards of £2,000 “we ann. The water-rental 
alone  aapeper £700. ‘The revenue now amounts to 
upwards of £5,000.—I. sends 2 members to parliar 
ment. istered at the gen 
eral election in 1837 was 1,418; in 1848, 


The number of electors 


for the E division of the ee 
16th cents., I. was an extensive ood al 
During the middle and close of the 1 File 
pe reteived a severe in 

tf its manufactories of wool! 

Within the last 20 years, h 
sae rapidly reviving. The amount | 
1820 was about 5,000 tons; in 1827 Ars 
to 8,120; and in 1886 to no less than 1 
then, distributed in about 150 
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de-Janeiro, 


on. » s 
importation rway, &¢., been 
promoted b a made a oak = for foreign 
timber. © ‘bonded warehouses here, however, 
have been hitherto limited to wine and spirits, wood 
goods, barilla, and corn. The gross amount of cus- 
toms duty collected at this port in 1888 was £38,864; 
in 1889, £41,857; in 1846, £37,012; and in 1847, 
£30,406. foreign vessels with cargoes entered 
inwards, were for 1845, 62; 1846, 79; 1847, 71; with 

outwards, 1845, 14; 1846, 5; 1847, 14. The 
number of vessels with cargoes inwards, was in 1845, 
1,448; 1846, 1,404, with a tonnage of 96,097; 1847, 
1,683, with a tonnage of 121,673. With cargoes out- 
wards, the returns were, for 1845, 1,015;, 1846, 915, 
with a tonnage of 51,457; 1847, 926, with a tonnage 
of 53,826. is marked impetus to the coasting- 
trade is due to the formation of the railway to Bury, 
above 800 vessels having, since the opening of that 
line, discha: 
for the inland parts of the co. ‘The number of regis- 
tered vessels belonging to the port was, in 1845, 179, 
with a tonnage of 14,524; 1846, 183, with a tonnage 
of 14,544; 1847, 181, with a tonnage of 14,611. The 
light dues for 1846 amounted to £1,607; for 1847, 
£1,985.—-Ship-building is carried on to a consider- 
able extent in two yards. In the town there dre two 
very extensive iron-foundries, a manufactory of to- 
bacco and snuff, extensive breweries, and also very 
extensive soap-boiling establishments. The manu- 
facture of hemp, flax, and cotton, is now all but ex- 
tinct here; but there are still a few looms, employed 
on goods made solely from cotton, the last and sole 
remnant of the once extensive cotton weaving in this 
part of England. Méessrs."Ransome & May, who 
unite implement-making with mechanical engineer- 
ing, possess an establishment which is one of the 
most extensive and well-arranged of the kind in the 
kingdom, covering 10 acres of ground, and employ- 
ing from 800 to 1,000 men, nearly one-half oe — 
are engaged constantly in the department of agricul- 
tural implements. Three ra get annually held 
here, e lamb fair, held on 22d Aug,, is of great 
on to all the neighbouring cos. . 

ICH, a recently founded town in Stanley 
¢o., New S. Wales, on = Saou bay. Itis said to be 
gra advancing in importance. 

WICH, a town and port of Essex co., in Mas- 
Sachusetts, U. S., 26 m. NE by N of Boston, situated 
on both sides of a river of the same name, 2 m. above 
its mouth. Pop. 3,000. The shipping belonging to 
this in 1840 amounted to 3,739 tons. 


, IPUCA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 


de-Janeiro, and comarca of Cabo-Frio, in the Cor- 
ra-dos-Aimores, and near the source"of a river 


of the same name.—Also av. lower down the same 


Their united pop. is estimated at about 3,000. 


iver. 
Guia. unhealthy, but produces rice, man- 


t abundance. 
is an important article of trade with Rio- 
o.—Also a small river in the same prov., 
unites with the Rio-de-Sio-Joao, on the 1. 
below the outlet of Lake Juiurnahiba. 

n its course Velha, Ganilhosa, and Ipuca; 

rau ‘canoes a distance of about 


wr of Brazil, in the proy. of 
j, 210 m. to the SW of 


ioe, millet, sugar, and coffee, in 


rged cargoes of coals at the railway wharf | 


-IQUIQUE, a small of Peru, in the 
Tarapaca, 11 m. NW of Grneso point. It is : 
 gampaere es adr about 500; but is the 
age on the coast of the prov., the other places na: 
in charts being merely headlands, beaches, is 
&c., occasionally visited by fishermen from I. in 
search of eels, seals, and sea- otters. [. 

There is neither wood, water, nor vegetation here, 
Provisions are brought from the interior, and from 
Chili, and water from Pi 45 m. to the N; but 
the port has a considerable trade from the vicin 

of the silver-mines of Huantajaya and Santa 
which are respectively 12 and 17 m, from L, and the 
large cargoes of saltpetre which are here shipped for 
England. Extensive districts in the vicinity of this 
place are covered with an efflorescence consisting 
srincipally of nitrate of soda. ‘This ean be t to 

Sngland at less than half the freight of the East In- 
dian nitrate of potash or saltpetre; and as its manu- 
facture is simple, it has already supplanted that of the 
peat saltpetre of the East. The deposit of this va- 
nable saltis said to exist in this quarter of S. i 
on the W margin of the Pampa-de-T: in beds 
extending over more than 200 sq. m.— 
posite the town of L lies a small island of the sa 
name, in $ lat. 20° 12’ 30”, W long. 70° 14’ 30”, which 
Frezier, who visited this coast in 1712-14, deser bes _ 
as exes large supplies of guano to the farmers 
and vine-dressers of all the neighbouring districts. 
His words are: “The island of I. is also inhabited by 
Indians and Blacks, who are there employed ‘to ga- 
ther guano, being a yellowish earth, thoughit to be 
the dung of birds, because, besides that it stinks like 


that of the cormorants, there have been feathers of  } 
birds found very deep in it: however, it ishardto }} 


conceive how so great a quantity of it could be ga- 
thered there; for during the space of a hundred years 
past they have laden ten or twelve ships every year 
with it, to manure the land, as shall be o 
lower; and it is scarce perceivable that the height of 
the island is abated, although it is not above 
quarters of a league in compass; and that, besides 
what is carried away by the sea, they load abundance 
of mules with it for the vines and ploughed lands of 
Tarapaca, Pica, and other neighbouring Lie Yon 
makes some believe that it is a peculiar sort 
For my part, I am not of that opinion; for it is true 
the sea-fowls are there so numerous, it may be 
said, without romancing, that the air is sometimes 
darkened with them.” "This deposit has been: re- 
moved; but sea-birds, in immense flocks, includin, 
cormorants, pebone, boobies, gulls, and ‘still 
make this island, and the rocks along the adjacent 
coast, a favourite haunt. Te Gaver 

IQUITOS, a town of Assuay, at the co: ance of 
the Nanag with the Amazon, and 30 m. i 
J oaquim-de-Omaguas. 

IRA, a township of Rutland co., in 
Vermont, U. S., 70 m. SSW of Montpeli 
& mountainous surface, and is watered by | 
river, and Ira and Furnace brooks. The 
excellent pasturage. Pop. in. 1840, 
township of Cayuga ¢o., in the state o 
169 m, W of Albany. ts i 
and its soil, consisting of sandy 
fertile. Pop. 2,283.—Also a tow 


-¢0., in the state of Michigai.  ¥ 


TRACUBA, a small 
meee 
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\K-Ansemi, or Inaku-t’-AJAM, 





ble provinces of Western Persia, compris- 
_ Ispahan, and several of the finest cities 
It forms the greater part of the 
nt Media; and is bounded on the N by Azerd- 
in, Gl and Mazanderan; on the E by Kho- 
and the Great Salt desert; on the S by Fars 
uzistan; and on the W by Kurdistan. It po- 
comprises a considerable portion of the Great 
rt, and of the countries which enclose it on the 
agus N. Thesurface is seen oer its val- 
are of varying len: ut seldom exceed 10 or 15 
m, in breadth. ‘The ae ie chain are barren, and 
destitute of timber. They run almost invariably 
from W to E; and either gradually sink into the 
Desert, or throw out branches into the provs. of Ke- 
rinan and Khorassan. The valleys are, for the most 
part, uncultivated, excepting in the vicinity of the 
villages; but the soil is in general good. To the S 
of Ispahan, or the parallel of 82° 80’ N, the moun- 
i i terminate abruptly towards the: 
; of Iran, and the country which lies be- 
them and the Desert—a space of more than 
100 m.—consists of long valleys, running W and E, 
nd terminating in the Desert. The most arid part 
zB of I, is the SE corner of the “rivtl between Ispahan 
‘ae and the city of Yezd in the Kohistan. To the N of Is- 
} pahan, as far as N lat. 36°, there is a mountainous 
listr containing wide, fertile, and well-watered 
Vv s; and E of this extendsa plain about 40 or 50 
m. wide, traversed by several broad and low ridges, 
and terminating on the border of the Desert. That 
ortion of I.-Ajemi which lies N of the parallel of 
5°, belongs to the table-land of Azerdbijan. Its sur- 
face stretches out in a plain consisting of gradual 
ascents and descents, a furrowed by deep valleys. 
_ A lofty range of mountains divides the N frontiers of 
I from the proys. bordering on the Caspian. This 
7 pi about 6m. to the N of Tehran; and 
aut 60 m. to the SE of that city, suddenly turns 
to about the parallel of 86°, whence it turns NE, 
enters Taheristan. At the point of deflection is 
s pass of Khawar, through which the road leads 
¥ to Demavend and to Tehran, and from 
vast buf undulating valley extends to the 
as Caswin, in 36° 12’ N lat. The climate 
of L is delightfulin spring. The sum- 
eat sets in towards the middle of June. Cold 
to be felt towards the end of September, and 
ow falls in December, January, and Febru- 
Kezil-Ozein, or Kizil-Uzein, forms the 
und on the NW, between I. and Azerd- 
. A few m. to the E of Miana, it is joined by 
» Karauku, and the combined riyers foree a 
] h the Ak-Dagh or Caucasian ran, 
ed by the assume the 


ogra Oy ir in a rapid 
gl to Caspian sea, 6 
and w 
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”] the largest and one of the |. 














That part of the desert which is in 8a 
sandy soil, and is nearly enclosed by mountains. 
But though sparingly watered, it uces silk and 
fruit—The whole prov. is divided into 5 dis- 
tricts, viz. Isfahan or Ispahan, Tihran or 
Nayon, Melayer, and Kermanshahan; which are 
again subdivided into buluks, or large feudal estates. 

IRAK-ARABI. See Bacpap. . 

IRANCTA, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- 
varra, partido and 15 m. WNW of Pamplona, onthe 
1, bank of the Araquil. Pop. 420. In the vicinity 
is a vitriolic spring. 








IRANCY, a commune and town of France, inthe — 


dep. of the Yonne, cant. and 5 m. ENE of Coulange- 
la-Vineuse, and 8 m. SSE of Auxerre. It affords 
excellent wine. 

IRANGA, or Trangy, a lake or lagune on the E 
coast of Madagascar, th S lat. 18° 14’, in the Betsim- 
saraka district. It lies immediately S of Atopiana 
lake, and is one of the most extensive in the series 
which line the coast S of Tamatave. It is infested 
with crocodiles. On its banks are the villages of 
Atakalampona and Ambaribé. 2 

TRAPIRANG. See Vazaparris. 

IRAPUAN, a river of Brazil, in pe of Stio- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, and district of Cacapaba, It 
runs S, and joins the Jacuhi, on the r. bank, near the 
mouth of the outlet of lake Pathos, and after a 
course of about 27 m. 

IRASBURG, a township of Orleans co., in the 
state of Vermont, U.S., 45 m. NE of Montpelier. It 
has an undulating surface, and is watered by Black 
and Barton rivers. Its soil is generally fertile. 
Pop. in 1840, 981. 4 

IRASU, a volcanic mountain of central Ameri 
in the state of Costarica, in N lat. 9° 35’, W long. 
83° 52’, to the NE of the town of Carthage, 

IRATI, a river of Spain, in the prov. of Navarre, 
which has its source near the frontier of France, in 
a forest of the same name; runs first W, then §, 


posing in its course Orbaicete, Aribe, Aviz, and . 
u 


mbier; at the latter town it receives the Salazar, 
and > m, above Sangueza joins the A Ithas 
a total course of about 89 m., and abounds with fish, 
IRAWADI, Inrawappy, or Arravari, [7, @, &¢- 
cording to some, ‘the a river,’ or, according to 
other authorities, ‘the Elephantine river,’] ba 
cipal rivar in India, beyond the Brahmaputra. / 
its sources near the E ex’ of the 0 
Tibet, about 28° N lat. and 97° 80’ E lo ) 
from the sources of the Bor-Lohit, the E branch + 
the Brahmaputra. Klaproth contends that th ise 
. ices 


eer 
of th 
















































‘andabu, N lat. 21° 43’, E long. 95°, 
tributary, the Khyen-dwen, w’ rises 
to the ingpur, and flows in a nearly S 
lat. 







The delta of the I. commences in about 
45° N This is a vast alluviq) plain, of which 
§ or base line is 135 m. in length; the E side 113 

the W 114 m, [Hamilton], thickly intersected 














m. 
recta? of the river, frequently inosculating with 
each other. Of these mouths, thé Rangoon on the 


E, and the Bassein or Syriam on the W, are the 

rincipal, and are navigable for small vessels draw- 
ing 5 ft. The harbour of Negrais, formed by the 
mouth of the river of that name, is said to be the 
most secure in the bay of Bengal. The Bassein 
branch, which may be considered the proper contin- 
uation of the main stream of the L, branches off 
from.the main river to the 8 of Myam-aong, and is 
about 700 yds. in width at the point where the Ran- 
goon separates from it. From the apex of the delta 
to Yedan above Ava, the breadth of the I. is seldom 





as far as Ava at all seasons by vessels of 200 tons, 
and in the rain they may proceed to the Mogoung 
river, a sailing distance of about 800 m, from the sea. 
Above Yedan, the I. suddenly contracts to 150 or 
200 yds. in breadth. It is navigable for canoes up 
to B’hanmo, 350 m. below Khamti, where it has an 
alt. of about 500 ft. above sea-level. The current is 
not in general very rapid, even above the Mogoung. 
The I. in the Ury season flows only at the rate of 
about 2 m. an hour; and during the dry months of 
January, February, March, and April, its waters in 
many places subside into a slow and sluggish stream 
that is barely navigable. [Syme.] But in the inun- 
dations, from June to September, it flows so rapidly 
that its current would be too powerful for boats to 
stem were it not for the aid of the SW monsoon, 
which sets in the opposite direction. Assisted by this 
wind, and constantly keeping within the eddies of 
the banks, the Birman boats use their sails, and 
frequently make a more expeditious passage at this 
than at any other season. During its inundation, 
the river has a breadth of about 1 m.; above B’hanmo 
and in some places below Ava, of from 4 to 6 m., and 
cutting up the country into innumerable islands. At 
the former place its rise is as much as 50 ft.; at 
Prome about 80 ft.; and in its delta 10 ft. The 
latter region becomes at that period almost an unin- 
terrupted expanse of water, it being at ordinary 
times little above the level of high tides, and skirted 
by @ perfectly flat shore. The river owes its rise not 
somuch to rain as to the rapid melting of the snow 
on the lofty ranges whence its feeders descend. In 
the upper part of its course, on its |. or E bank, the 
L ves some large aflluents; as the Pintang, or 
Bhanmo, the Lung-tchuen, and the Myet-ngé, from 
the Chinese prov. of Yunnan, which joins it at Ava. 
Its chief affluents of the opposite side are the-Mo- 
and the Khyen-Dwen or Ningthi, which join 
about the middle of its course. The last, as already 
Stated, is its principal tributary. After its junction, 
! no stream ofany importance. Sakaing 
Ava, and formerly the metro- 
B’hanmo the great mart for 

e with Bi ‘Yandabu, Pagan 
ellun, and Frome, are ‘situated 
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territi ories, is 
f hills, one of: 


less than 1 m., and often 4m. It may be ascended | 


| nishi ‘The largest of them carr 


1,200 m. It receives, on 










The width of the intervening vale, throng 
the I. flows, is from 60 to 80 m., and with 
the pop. is principally concentrated. Along 
wel pe its course, both banks of the river 
are well diversified by a succession of gentle undula+ 
tions, and hills of moderate size, branching off from 
the loftier chains on either side; the co is 
generally open, the soil light, gravelly, in 
places well-cultivated, and in others under ri 
natural grass; but about 150 m. from the sea, the 4 
hills begin to disappear, the country becomes a dead ea | 
level, and the river, no longer restrained in its course, 
finds its way to the ocean through numerous creeks 
and channels, with which all the lower division of 
the empire, comprising the kingdom of Pegn, is inter-_ 
sected. The delta of the I., which includes aboye 
10,000 sq. m., presents a very different aspéct to the i 
upper part of its course. On entering the low a 
grounds from the interior, a thick belt of teak forests ‘ 
is found to extend from 30 to 40 m, in breadth, the ra | 
produce of which forms one of the principal articles y 
of export from the empire; these trees uently | 
rise to the height of 60 or 70 ft. without a h, 
and then throw out a dense foliage which almost 
excludes the sun’s rays. Here the surface is tolerabl: : 
clear of underwood, but beyond the forests itis found 
to be covered, all the way to the sea, with low wood, | 
thickets of jungle, or a gigantic species of Guinea | 
grass, which in some places attains the t of a 
irom 20 to 25 ft. There is but little cultivation; a } ? 
few rice-fields only are to be met with on the banks 
of the Laine, one of the principal branches of the 
Rangoon channel of the L., the rest is all im a state 
of nature. The rankness of the grass, too, is un- 
favourable to any domestic cattle except buffaloes ; 
oxen are seldom met with below the line of forest, 
and as generally happens in moist wooded countries, 
sheep do not thrive. Even the smaller kinds of 
game are very scarce; a coarse species of elk, herds 
of wild elephants, and the beasts of prey common in 
the tropical regions of Asia, are bay ses occu 
pants of this extensive wilderness. Throughout the 
whole of the lower district there is scarcely anything 
deserving the name of a road; the facilities for water 
conveyance are such that the natives neglect every 
other mode of communication, and the only means”* 
of intercourse by land with the interior are mere 
footpaths, which, during the monsoon, are quite im- 
passable. The soil, like that of the deltas of most 
great rivers, is principally com of alluvial de- 
posit, and the remains of decayed vegetation, Along 
the course of the Laine, however, as well asin the 
vicinity of Rangoon, stiff clay is often met” 
particularly in the open flats, and this is eti 
covered to a considerable depth with rich k 
There are no continuous masses of re 
but large boulders of granite are ‘ 
over the plains. The water at Rangoon, 
considerable distance inland, is strong] 
with iron. [Official réport.] 
The I, is to the Birman em the J 
Egypt, or the Ganges to Bengal—the source 
anceand the great commercial ; 
“The number of trading boats on | 


terruption, to the confines of the 
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an ni ? 
ly fastened above the yard to the ropes, 

it is sustained. The deck extends from 5 

10 ft. beyond the sides, with large bamboos fas- 
beneath, making at once a platform for the 


+ using their setting-poles, &c., and an out- 


, Which carries part of the cargo, and fur- 
nishes cabins to the family and boatmen. On the 
.voof is a platform, on which the men stand to work 
the sail, They are manned by from 15 to 25 or 30 
: a sometimes 40 or more.” [Malcom.| The 

vessels are of an elongated canoe shape, 

hollowed out sometimes from a single log, and deep- 

ened by a fastened on each side; with the stern 

and aha solid for 8 or 4 ft., and curving upwards 

ie water.. The distance from Rangoon to 

a is 500 m., according to Symes. In the dry 

¢ | a war-boat will go from Rangoon to Ava in 

Says, and in the rainy season, in 10 days; but dur- 

freshes, will accomplish the descent in 4 days. 

TRAY, a village of France, in the dep..of the Orne, 

cant, and 8m. SSE of Laigle. Pop. 770. It has a 

MTRBENSDORE. § 

— DORE. See Enrenrrrepersporr. 

_ - IRBIT, a district, river, and town of Russia in 

_ Asia, in the gov. of Perm. The district lies in the 

E part of the wy comprising a portion of the Ural 

‘mountains, emmy several mines of copper 

andiron, Pop, 94,820. It is watered by a river of 

the same name, which is formed by the junction of 

_ the Tatarskaia, Bobrovka, and Liaga, near the vil- 

Parnell runs N; and throws itself into 

‘Nieva, on the r. bank, at the town of the same 

lame, and after a course of about 39m. The town 

6m. and 111 m. ENE of Yekaterin- 

of the Nieva, at the confluence 

same name. Pop. 1,000. It is 

| with palisades, and contains 2 churches and 

‘market-place surrounded with shops, It is 

y noted for g fair which is held annually, and 

1 istant 


more considerable fairs of Nijni- 
nd Yekaterinburg. — 

t lip in the p. of Woodchurch, Che- 
m. NNW of Great Neston. Area 574 acres. 
! 23; fount Ba 
N-HUMB ® parish in Lincoln- 
,WSW of Great Grimsby. Area 1,811 

-op. in 1851, 263; in 1801, 253. 
[E-MARSH, a parish in Lincoln- 


+ Area 1,090 acres. 


igton, 
comprises the eastinat High 
Derwent, pop. 174; and of Lower- eit 
source of Ellen, pop. 881. Area 8,582 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 499; in 1851, 405, ne ig 
IREDELL, a county in the state of North Caro- 
lina, U. S., com ong an area of 800 sq. m., bor- 
dered on the SW by the Catawba river, and drained 
by branches of South Yadkin river. Pop. in 1840, 
15,685, of whom 8,716 were slaves; in 1850, 14,7: 
Its capital is Statesville. 
IREGH, a town of civil Slavonia, in the comitat 
of Syrmia, 17 m. NE of Mitrowitz, and 11m. 8 of 
Peterwardein, at the foot of the mountain of Karlo- 
witz. Pop. 5,000. It contains a castle. The vine 
is extensively cultivated in the environs.—Also a 
town of Hungary, in the comitat of Tolna, 83 m, 
SSE of Wesprim and 75 m. SSW of Pesth. Pop. 
2,525. It contains a castle and 2 churches, a Ca- 
tholic and a Calvinist. In 1796 it was extensively 
devastated by the plague. 


IRELAND, 


The second in extent of the British islands, stretch. 
ing between 51° 26’ and 55° 21’ N Pat., and 5° 20’ 
and 10° 26’ W long. Its relative position is W of 
Great, Britain, from the S of Argyleshire’ and the 
centre of Ayrshire in Scotland, to the N of Somer- 
setshire in England, or the S of Glamorganshire in 
Wales. It is bounded, on the NE, by the North 
channel; on the E by the Irish sea; on the SE by 
St. George’s channel; and on the 8, the W, and the 
N, by the Atlantic ocean. The Blasquet islands in 
co. Kerry, are in the lat. of Charleton’s isle in Hud- 
son’s bay; and Bolus-head in the lat. of the straits 
of Belleisle in North America. Malin - head and 
Culdaff-bay on the N coast of co. Don are in 
the lat. of respectively Campbelltown and the Mull of 
Kintyre in Scotland; Glenarm is in the lat. of New- 


castle-upon-Tyne; Killyleagh on Lou ar 
is in the lat. of Dantstcs Clipe hend easy the 


lat. of Hull; Malahide lies opposite Liverpool; Dub- 
lin lies nearly opposite Holyhead; Enniscorthy is in 
the lat. of Birmingham; the town of Wexford, in 
the lat. of Hanover; the entrance of Y “har: 


y | bour, in the lat. of Rotterdam; the town of Bandon, 


in the lat. of Oxford; Baltimore is opposite 
and Cape Clear, or the 8 ser fe ; 
island, in the lat. of Leipzic. ‘The | 
betweeneIreland and Great Britain are 134m. 
Tor-point in co. Antrim to the Mull of Kinty 
m. from Donaghadee in co. Down to 
Galloway; and about 47 m, from Carn 

co. Wexford to St. David’s head in 


the most facile lines of communication be wee 
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r to, Mizen-head in co. Cork, and measures 
i the shorter extends from Carnsore-point 
inco. Wexford to Erris-head in co. Mayo, and mea- 
sures 210m. ‘The longest meridional Jine extends 
nearly from Bloody-Foreland in co. Donegal to the 
Old-head of Kinsale in co. Cork, and measures 237 
m.: and the longest latitudinal line extends from 
Quintin-point at the mouth of Lough Strangford in 
co. Down, to Emlogh-Rash on the W coast of co. 
Mayo, and measures about 182m. But the breadth 
of the country from Dundalk to Ballyshannon is only 
85 m.; that from Belfast to Donegal, only 90 m.; 
and that from Dublin to the head of Galway bay, 
not more than 108m. No part of I. is farther than 
60 or 55 m. from either the open sea or some marine 
inlet; and very few fertile or densely peopled por- 
tions of it are many miles distant from some sea- 
ward navigation.—The area of the entire kingdom 
comprehends 13,464,300 acres of arable land, 6,295.735 
of uncultivated land, 374,482 of plantations, 42,929 
of towns, and 630,825 of fresh water,--in all 20,808,271 


acres. 

General surface.| Compared to Scotland and 
Wales, I. is a rather flat country; compared to Eng- 
land, it is decidedly hilly and mountainous. A con- 
siderable proportion of its surface resembles in char- 
acter the Scottish and the Welsh highlands; a large 
proportion is similar in conformation to the English 
plains; and a still larger proportion possesses various 
features and appearances either peculiar to itself or 
more or less unlike those of any noticeably large dis- 
trict of Great Britain. Notwithstanding an enor- 
mous aggregate of brown bog on both plain and 
mountain, and in spite also of a large amount of 
naked rock, and shallow moorish soil, the prevailing 
aspect is one of verdure and fertility, such as in- 
stantly suggests and indicates to a stranger the 
fondly encomiastic epithets of ‘green’ and ‘emerald’ 
Isle. The naturally arable land bears an exceedingly 
larger proportion to the entire than that of Scotland 
and Wales; and the pasture-land figures more pro- 
minently than that of England, and aggregately-pos- 
sesses a far richer greenness and a more luxuriant 
vegetation. As to general configuration of surface, 
J. possesses the singular character of a vast central 
plain, surrounded by a seaboard of mountains, The- 
oretic io aga” that which loves to fuse de- 
tached hills into ranges, to combine dispersed heights 
into systems, and to trace imaginary concatenations 

untain across valley and sea—is familiar with 


tek of. great central upland falling off on all 


‘Sides to the ocean, and with that of a grand interior 
tableau abutting downward upon encompassing 
ns, and with that of a prolonged ‘back-bone’ of 
miry whose ribs decline laterally to opposite 

8, and with that of a curved or fitful summit- 
mountain, overlooking on one side a ean 

and on another a long shelving declina- 


3 but it may study upon the face of I. 


non of mountain 


forming 
round the 


greater part of the 


ofty hills 

Clare, Galway, Mayo,, Sli: and Donegal, 

nearly the whol of The W,. These sanentats teh 
rarely extend more than 20 m. inland; and, except 
ing some unimportant extensions of the northern 
Cork congeries into Limerick and Tipperary, the 
Blackstairs or Mount-Leinster range between Wex- 
ford and Carlow, and the Slievebloom ‘between 
King’s co, and Queen’s co., they are the he 

of considerable greatness in I.—The SW and 

congeries, in consequence of their exposure to the 
prevailing winds of the country and the fierce as- 
nae of the Atlantic, are to a large extent eut into 
a deep and rugged alternation of si montory 
and far-invading bay; and in most of thea alterna- 
tions they present the interesting phenomenon, that 
the bed or bottom of the bays ae of secondary 
er carboniferous limestone, while the promontories 
are composed of either primitive or transition rocks, 
particularly of granite, mica slate, quartz rock, grey- 
wacke, and old red sandstone conglomerate. All 
the mountains nearest the coast, most of those on 
the interior or landward side of the seaboard, and 
even some of the few which oceur toward the 
central districts of the kingdom, are in a great 
measure destitute of naturally systematic arrange- 


ment, consisting not so much of ranges or as 
of utterly irregular amassments, and of 
isolated heights. The principal series which 1 


an elongated and continuous character of | 

of a ridge in any part of the country are the 

ford mountains in Louth; the Mount-Leinster or 
Blackstairs mountains between Wexford and Car- 
low; the Cummeragh mountains aeross Water- 
ford; the Knockmeledown mountains between Wa- 
terford and Tipperary; the Galtee mountains in 
Tipperary, Cork, and Limerick; the Nagles moun- 
tains in Cork; and the Slievebloom mountains be- 
tween Queen’s co, and King’s co.—The low.orcham- — 
paign country of I. can to a very small extent bere- _ 
garded as a series of valleys like the low of. 
Iingland, and still less as an alternation of yales 
hills as in the low grounds of Scotland; but, on 
contrary, is for thé most part either such an expan; 
of apparently dead level, or of fitful undulations and 
winding hollows, that the most practised eye is 

able to conjecture the direction of any one prev 
declination. A large proportion of the low coi 

of Ulster, particularly in Down and 

continuous mazy series of low fertile hills, ¢ 
individual isolation by sinuous dells and dingle 
considerable proportion of the entire low g 

the kingdom, particularly the coreasses of C 
Limerick, ‘the golden vale’ in Limerick 


ing district of 
gray: a se gees mci ran 


of luxuria 
or prairie, cut into 


sections and 
human dwellings; another 





sheets of horizontal strata 

carboniferous limestone, and 

acc! ions of limestone 

e peculiar flatness of the interior of 

Tre ‘Mr. Griffith, “has been the pro- 
bable of those vast accumulations of alluvial 
matter, composed of clay and limestone gravel, which, 
n the form of low but steep ridges of hill, occur so 
undantly throughout the middle districts, and 
are senate known by the name of eskers. 

ridges of limestone gravel probably originated 

‘at a period when the country was either wholly or 
Dp ly submerged, from eddies formed by undula- 
tions in the surface. That the surface of the country 
was exposed to the action of rep currents of water, 
is evidenced by the deep parallel scratches, sometimes 
amounting to furrows, which may be frequently ob- 
served on the surface of solid rocks, when the dilu- 
Vial soil has been removed. It is probable, also, that 
ravel hills were rapidly deposited from water in 

Y - action, from their frequently consisting of an 
¢ of large masses of rock partially round- 

pessniry genang vel, and even with clay and sand. 
The origin of those immense tracts of bog which are 
e over the interior of the flat coun- 
may also be attributed to the stagnant water 

nt up, as we now find it, above the level of the 
ry gravel hills which form a continnous 

e, though not of equal height, round the bog 
edge."—Taking the superficial area of I. at 32,509 
$q. m,, there are about 13,242 sq. m. whose surface 


from. sea-level to 250 ft. in height; 11,797 sq. 
250 and 500 ft. in height; 5,797 sq. m. 
from 500 to 1,000 ft.; 1,589 sq. m. from 1,000 to 


ft.; and 82 sq. m, above 2,000 ft. 
Ri The river Foyle is formed by the Finn 


nd the Mourne, both voluminous streams, at the 
bridge of Lifford; drains sections of the cos. of 


Donegal, Tyrone, and Londonderry; and,over the 
To SP Uisdutan, is identified vith the shallow 


ise denice expansion of Lough Foyle. It is 
mM. igan-point to Castle-Finn, a dis- 
2 0 m., and navigable for sea-borne vessels 
‘The Bann drains large portions of the cos. of 
Armagh, ag Londonderry, and Antrim; 

s Lo eagh, and falls into the sea 5m. 
of the boundary between Antrim and Lon- 
is tidal and rfavigable a distance of 4 

on the N coast of co, Antrim, runs 

id is occasionally very shallow. The 
Glenarm rivulets, on the E coast 

; Fog over a very brief distance; 

an of sh abicag E Jog Antrim 

1, and are unna —The a 
agi of co, Down, and a consider- 

. Antrim, and falls into the head of 
‘At is ici 

is connected by 


nye 


rae 4 
Siedieseissathdaapimyenstlieh Raed heise el 6 OD SNL 
Nets BAP 7 


iefly for the wild Dib 

sais Ovoca, celebrated for 

ly wooded mountain-vale, sey 
tral and SE districts of co. Wicklow, and f 
its embouchure an indifferent harbour for the 
of Arklow.—The Slane¥, draining considerable 
tions of cos. Wicklow and Carlow, and about 
half of co. Wexford, is navigable by sea-borne y. 
sels to the town of Wexford, and by small vessels to 
Enniscorthy.—The Barrow, and its main tributary 
the Nore, drain a pendicle of co. Tip a ) 
art of King’s co., nearly the whole of Queen’s 
arge districts of cos. Kildare and Carlow, the larger 
— of co. Kilkenny, and a considerable part of co. 
Wexford; their united stream is navigable by sea- 
borne’ vessels of large burden to New Ross; the 
Barrow itself is tidal and naturally navigable to 
St. Malins, and navigable, with artificial aid, to 


.Athy, whence it is connected by canal with Dublin.— 


The Suir drains nearly the whole of co. Tip ry, 

a large part of co. Waterford, and a Sonsidepabel , 
part of co. Kilkenny; it is navigable for sea-borne 
vessels to Waterford, and for river-craft to Clonmel. 
—The Blackwater, one of the largest and most 
beautiful rivers of Ireland, drains small parts of cos, 
Limerick and Kerry, a large proportion of co. Cork, 
and a considerable proportion of co. Waterford; it 
is navigable for barges 12 m., and for lighters 20 m., 
or to Lismore canal.—The Lee drains a large part 
of co. Cork; is navigable for large sea-borne vessels 
to Cork, 12 m. from the mouth of Cork harbour, and 
for boats 2m. above Cork. The Bandon washes the 
towns of Dunmanway, Enniskeen, Bandon, Innishan- 
non, and Kinsale; and forms the estuarial harbour 
of Kinsale.—The Ilen washes Skibbereen, and forms 
the estuarial harbour of Baltimore; and is ee 
for boats and tidal 1 m. above Skibbereen, na- 
vigable for vessels of burden to within 3 m. of the 
town.—The Cashen is formed by the F the 
Gale, and the Brick; drains small parts of cos. Lim- 
erick and Cork, and a large proportion of the N of 
co. Kerry; it is tidal, and navigable for vessels of 10 
tons, over a distance of 6 m.—The Shannon ' 

a small part of co. Cavan, a large part of co. Lei- 
trim, nearly the whole of co. Roscommon, nearly the 
whole of co. Longford, a pendicle gf co. Meath, ® — 
large part of co. Westmeath, the larger part of King’s 
C0., & —rvacrnere = part of co. ss . large part 
of co. Tipperary, the greater part of co. Clare, f 
the whole fe. Limerick, and a consid i 

of co. Kerry; it is tidal, deeply navigable, and 3 
certain sense estuarial, all the way to the 
Limerick. It sends off the of the E 
from its N side, and has a series of small he 








Z ’ 

off the superfluent waters of Lough 
Prne drains a small part of co. Longford, 
y of co. Leitrim, a considerable ° of 
0. an, very nearly the whol of co. Ferma- 
nagh, a small part of co. me, and a considerable 
part of co. eit “et it ewpands into the large and 
itely beautiful sheets of Lough Oughter, Upper 
Lough Erne and Lower Lough Erne. It connects 
through the Ulster canal with all the NE naviga- 
tions of Ireland, and is naturally nl between 
Belturbet and Belleek, but is hindered by a cascade 
at Ballyshannon from being navigable to the sea.— 
The Lackagh, which flows into the head of Sheep- 
haven, is navigable for vessels drawing 10 ft. water 
to a point 500 yds. above Lackagh bridge. Its chief 
tributaries are the Owencarry and the Clune.—The 
Lennon or Lennan falls into the W side of Lough 
Swilly, and is tidal and navigable to Rathmelton.— 
The Swilly falls into the head of Lough Swilly, and 

forms the small tidal harbour of Letterkenny. 
Lakes,| Lough Neagh, on the boundaries of cos. 
Antrim, Down, Armagh, Tyrone, and Londonderry, 
is not sz the largest lake in the United Kingdom, 
but one of the largest in Europe. It is a character- 
less inland sea, Surrounded by low shores and a gen- 
erally flat country.—Loughs Erne, Upper and Lower, 
yoy in cos. Cavan and Donegal, but chiefly in co. 
ermanagh, age multitudinously studded with beau- 
tiful islands, and possessed of more extent, power, 
and character than the Winandermere of England; 
and they serve, not only as a great navigable series 
of waters in themselves, but as the counterpart of 


Lough Neagh in the system of navigations for Ulster 
and by the Ulster canal.—Lough Corrib, partly on 
the chery So nayhog Mayo and Galway, but chiefly 


within the co., is a large lacustrine expanse, 
very variable in width, depth, and scenery, but, to a 
large extent, gemmed with green islands, and either 

by luxuriant grounds or overhung by wild 
and lofty mountains; and it forms a main part of 
the chain of natural inland navigation in what have 
been termed ‘the Lakes of Connaught.’ — Lough 
of ata in cos. Galway and Mayo, a little N 
of Lough Corrib, displays much beauty, and pours 
its great volume of superfluent waters down a sub- 
terranean channel to Lough Corrib. It is also an 


most labyrinthine intermixture of water | 
headlands, deep, Projecting, wooded per 

large fertile is rs ap Key, in the N 
Roscommon, and in the river-course of the Boyle 

a luscious sheet of water, with beautiful is- 
lands.—Lough Gara, on the mutual borders of eos. 
Roscommon, Mayo, and Sligo, has a sin ly beau+ 
tiful outline ——Lough Arrow, ly on the boundary 
between Roscommon and Sligo, but chiefly within 
the latter co., is studded with some beautiful islands, 
—Longh Gill, partly on the mutual border of Lei- 
trim and Sligo, but chiefly within the latter 

been pronounced inferior in scenery only to the 

of Killarney.—Lough Dereveragh, in co. Westmeath, 
is a beautiful and comparatively large sheet of water. 
—Longh Owhel, a little S of Lough Dereveragh, is 
a limpid lake, fed by internal springs, and affo 

to the Royal canal its main supply of water.— 

Tron, in co. Westmeath, and a little NW of Lo 
Owhel) has in general flat and boggy shores.— 
Ennel, in co. Westmeath, and 8 of Lough Owhel, is 
very beautiful.—Lough Sheelin, on the mutual bor- 
der of cos. Meath, Westmeath, and Cavan, but chiefly 
within the last, is a beautiful though only:third-rate 
expanse of water.—Loch Ganny, Gaun or Gouna, 
on the mutual border of cos. Lon and 
forms the young Erne by its su uent 
has been pronounced the most beautiful of the Le 
ster lakes.—Lough Ramor, on the SE of ¢o. 

is beautified with several wooded islets, and has eon- 
siderably varied shores.—The Coote-hill lakes, on 
the border of cos. Cavan and Mona: are 


replete 
with beauty—Longh Derg, in the SE corner of co. — 


Donegal, is a gloomy mountain lake, remarkable for 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory on one of its dismal : 
Lough Esk, in the 8 of Donegal, is a pleasant and 
ornate sheet of water.—Lough Veagh, a little N of 
the centre of co. Donegal, is a magnificent thor 

not large mountain lake.—Lough Carrowmore, 
the NE of co. Mayo, is a dreary expanse of water, 
amidst a vast region of wild moorlands.—Loughs 
Bray, in the N of co. Wicklow, are mere loughilets, 
remarkable for the great elevation at which they lie, 
and the sublime scenery in which they are ; 
The lakes of Glendalough, near the centre of co. 


and — 


a an tren nr re rere 


important part of the navigable series of Connaught 

lakes,—Lough Carra, situated within Mayo very 

near the head of Lough Mask, is much inferior in 

_ Size to the latter, but considerably similar in charac- 

ough Conn, in the N of co, Mayo, has a few 

‘islets, is ten overhung by Mount Nephin, 

; - apn by pleasant shores, and parjly screen- 

ed with heathy moors. The lakes of Killarney, Up- 

. ber, Middle, and Lower, in co. Kerry, the first and 

Second small, and the third large, are known through- 

but Europe uisitely rich and powerful 

vehery.—Loug ly on the boun- 

Roscom eae chie a she 
traversed un, annon, an 

mence: Setih rr eau navigation. 

red ween co, Roscommon on 

ford nF eg the E, 


Wicklow, are noticeable, not strictly on their own  { 
account, but in associatjon’ witlt the a and sin- 
gular architectural ruins of their small and say 

wild glen—The lakes of Inchegeelagh or Allu: 

the W of co. Cork, have an agreeable mountain char 
acter—Lough Gougane-Barra, on the W margin of 
co. Cork, a few miles W of the lakes of T 

lagh, is a loughlet of thrilling mountain 

The lakes of Carra, Upper and Lower, 

co. Kerry, lie in a wild and beautiful 

for a number of years past ¢ 

of visitors to the lakes of Killarney. ugh 

on the coast of Ballinaskelligs bay in co. 

a mingled character of Ce and 

scenery. 1 


] 1. is proverbial for the nb and extent 





* Natural history.) The materials for the natural 
of I. are by no means rich or abundant. The 
romantic scenery of Killarney, in co. Kerry, is the 
ete wai habitat of the Arbutus uvedo. The 
he abound with the stately Hrica dabjeci ; and 
, with other alpine 


; mountain aven, bear-be 
ews expand their neglected blossoms, and trail 
their glowing festoons of clustered berries, unnoticed 
amidst the wild solitude of their rocky fastnesses.— 
The zoology of I. is very similar to that of England. 
Tt is said that magpies and frogs were unknown here 
till introduced by the English toward the beginning 
of the 18th cent. Moles, toads, and snakes, are still 
unknown. The Irish 9 irate or wolf-dog, for- 
merly of use‘in clearing the country of wolves, 
, met with. its appearance is at once 
euntitul and majestic. Its height is about 3 po. its 
‘colour, generally a white or cinnamon; its dispo- 
“sition is acitle; Wes courage and strength are so great 
that the mastiff or bull-dog is far from being equal 
it. The breed of the wolf was not extinguished in 
‘LT. till the beginning of the 18th cent. Herds of deer 
‘were formerly numerous, but the progress of cultiva- 
m has rendered them rare. A species, at present 
extinct, existed in ancient times, as enor- 
orns have been dug up in various parts of the 
some measuring 14 ft. from tip to tip, fur- 
with brow antlers, and weighing 300 Ibs.— 
native horse is seldom more than 15 hands 
y ; and the native hog is of a very poor breed. 
Lough Neagh contains a great variety of fish. Be- 
‘sides salmon, a large kind of trout, bream, and perch, 
contains the pollen, which is the same as the ferra 
ce of eva, and the gwynia of Bala lake 
Wales. » Lough Erin, in co. Down, is re- 
:for producing pike, trout, and eels, of an 
size, The char is said to be found in the 
)in the mountainous part of Waterford. The 
taken near Carlingford are celebrated for the 

jar richness and delicacy of their flavour. 

and Mi .] 1. is said to rest.on a 
nite; and this is highly probable, since 
1 ous and abundant on its high- 
tains. ° it the central mountains in ,co. 
and likewise the ridge which 
of Wexford and Carlow. That 
ny which lies between the Nore 
row, abounds in granite of various shades, 
nd yellow. In some parts of co. Down, 


limestone for building is that found in Kill r 
various colourst white, reddish, and 3 le 
is also found in Cork, Armagh, Down, - &e, 
Limestone, containing iren and manganese, is foun 
in various parts of Kilkenny. A species of whet- 
stone is met with on the mountain of Mangerton. 
Altahoney, in,co. Down, abounds in white calea- 
reous spar. In the cave of Danmore, in co. Kil- 
kenny, alabaster occurs in largemasses, The basaltic 
district of this country occupies a range of coast 
stretched out from the estuary of Carrickfergus on 
the one hand, to Lough Foyle on the other, and ex- 
tends inland to the 8 shores of Lough N . The 
basaltes of this district is generally amorphous, but 
is not unfrequently disposed in thick 3 atthe 
Giant’s Causeway it is most perfect in its form. The 
trap-field of Antrim extends over 800 sq. m. At 
the N edge of the island of Allan, which adjoins the 
bog of that name, stratified limestone makes its 
appearance atthe surface. Vesuvian has been found’ 
at Kilranelagh, in a rock composed of common 
garnet, quartz, and felspar. Grenatite occurs in a 
micaceous compound in the lead minesinco. Wicklow. 
The precious beryl has been found imbedded in gra- 
nite near Lough Bray; and cronebane in the same 
county and in the Dublin mountains gear Du ; 
The Douce mountain, in co. Wicklow, is 

of micaceous slate, in which andalusite has been 
found. A variety of the same mineral has been found 
in great abundance at Kelliney, in co, Dublin. 
Pitch stone traversing granite has been found near 
Newry, in co. Down. The granular sulphate of 
barytes, accompanied by iron pyrites, has been found 
on the sea-shore near Clonakilty; and wavellite, 
very similar in its external characters to that of 
Devonshire, has been found about 10 m. SE of the 
city of Cork. Near the extremity of the granite 
district in Kilkenny, jaspers of various sizes. occur 
a few feet below the surface in yellow clay. Co. 
Kerry is remarkable for tran: nt regular er 
known under the name of hee stones ; they are 
harder, larger, and possess more brilliancy than 
Bristol stones. Amethysts have been 

near Kerryhead.—Pieces of native gold have, at 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


different times, been discovered in a mountain stream | [ 


flowing down from Cronebane, and on the deelivity 
of a mountain 7 m. W of Ashlon, in co, Wicklow. 
Considerable quantities of silver appear formerly to 
haye been obtained from the lead mines in Antrim, 
Sligo, and Tipperary ; but the works were d 

in the Ixjsh insurrections in the time of Ch 
Copper is found at Ross island, in the Lake 
larney ; at Mucross; at Cronebane and 

tagh, in co. Wicklow; and also in cos. © 

Meath, Waterford, and Dublin, The t 

and value of ore from L, sold 





cobalt ore er has been found in the peninsula 
of Howth. of tin-stone occur in the gold 
mine in Wicklow. Porcelain earth, in purity equal 
to the China clay of Cornwall, has been found on 
the SW side of the same county.—Goal is met with 
in various of I. The prov. of Leinster seems 
to possess the most abundant supplies of coal. Castle- 
Comer colliery is the largest in the kingdom. The 
annual produce of the Kilkenny coal-field does not 
exceed 55,000 tons, and the principal Irish towns 
are supplied from Great Britain. In the prov. of 
Munster, a vein, the continuation of the Castle- 
Comer coal, is wrought in Tipperary; and another 
coal-field spreads over large portions of Clare, Lime- 
rick, Cork, and Kerry. To the N of Dublin are 
some small fields of bituminous coal. — Mineral 

ings are found in almost every co. They are 
chiefly chalybeates, Those most frequently visited 
by invalids are Lucan, near Dublin; Swadlinbar, in 






















kenny; and Mallow, in co. Cork. 


Climate] “ The worst circumstance of the climate of Ireland,” 
remarks Arthur Young, “is that constant moisture without rain. 
Wet a piece of leather, and lay it in a room where there is 
neither sun nor fire, and it will not, in summer even, be dry in a 
month.’ This opinion was obviously formed upon exceedingly 
defective grounds. Whenever a just comparison between L as 
a whole and England as a whole can be formed, it will probably 
exhibit I, as more equable in temperature than England, freer 
from smart winters and prolonged frosts, less swept and with- 
ered with keen Bewinds, and freer from both exsiccating droughts 
and deluging falls of rain; bat more subject to fogs and drizzling 
rains, more overhung by cheerless and dew-compelling clouds, 
more tried with fitful, sudden, and frequent changes of weather, 
and oftener scourged with squally and tempestuous winds. 
Yet, what ‘the officers of the Ordnance-survey remark with re- 
ference to Londonderry, is strongly applicable to the whole 
country :-—To estimate with accuracy the presumed variations 
of this climate, long continued and carefully conducted observa- 
tions would be necessary. In defect of such, it may be mentioned 
that the farmers believe and assert, that a marked amelioration 
has. taken place—the times of seeding and harvest being both 
considerably advanced. In support of this opinion may be ad- 
duced the extending and successful cultivation of wheat, and the 
increased number of quails, a bird now comparatively abundant.” 
Mr. Whitley, in his valuable paper on the Climate of the British 
Tslands, ished in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, 
siys: * ‘Observations necessary for forming a correct knowledge 
of the temp. of I. are very scarce, particularly in respect to its W 
const, From the very accurately recorded observations I have 
obtained from Cork, it appears that the low lands on the 8 coast 
enjoy the high mean temp. of 54°. At Dublin the mean temp. 
is 49°, corresponding with the E coast of England in the same 
lat.; and the N of I. has a mean temp. of 48°. The summer- 
heat around Cork is greater than in any other part of the British 
islands, be 65°; at Dublin it amounts to 59°, and in the N 
os. to 58°. ‘The general elevated character of the lands in the 
interior, with the amount of evaporating surface presented 
by ro tend to decrease the summer temperature of the in- 
land dist A Seampenenting effect is in some measure pro- 

“duced from the thin, friable, and easily-heated soil of the lime- 

stone | also which extend over three-fourths of the island, 
_ But the climate of I. at all seasons is more tempereg and modi- 
fied ‘influence of the Atlantic ocean than any other portion 

of the British isles. The prevailing warm W winds, loaded with 

Moisture, sweep over the land, producing cool damp summers, 

“and mild wet winters, and equalizing the temp. of the different 

to a retnatkable degree."—The aggregate fall of rain 

V ins, and on the low grounds between them 
ed to he very great compared to that of 
cone wee but has not been satfficiently ascer- 
any definite statement as to its amount. The 
said to vary from about 20 to 81 in.; at Beltast, 
n rk, from 30 to 54} in.; and at London- 
But as this current statement, hitherto 
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co. Cavan; Johnstown, near Urlingford, in co, Kil- | 








Dr, Kane ts of opinion, that we safely estimate 
Pegs of brig which falls tattoos Fone of 
@ en ass precipitated e at 10 

cubic yds—At Dubila, the Soneine Ba ihe ¢ order or 
dryness, are June, Febeaasy, April, March, 

ary, September, August, November, July, 

they are June, March, April, February, 

ber, August, December, January, September, July. 


Soils.] The soils of I., as compared with those of 
England and Scotland, are nearly uniform through- 
out the kingdom: the varieties of them, indeed, are 
sufficiently numerous; but, with few exceptions, they 
all belong to one class or genus. Olay soils, in 
sense of strong, stubborn, tenacious, retentive ¢lays, 
such as those of Oxfordshire, High Suffolk, and some 
parts of Essex, Surrey,-and other English counties, 
do not exist inI. Soils of aluminous mixture, in- | 
deed, are not uncommon, and they even poss 
enough of tenacity to be locally designated stiff soils; 
but they are highly friable pre as. strictly clay 
soils, and cannot with propriety be designated b 
a stronger epithet than argillaceous. Sand yells t 
similar to those of Low Suffolk and of al- 
muir in Surrey,—chalky soils similar to those which 
abound in Surrey, Hampshire, Sussex, Wil 
and some other English Soni ere velly 
soils similar to those of some parts of dlesex, 
—and uncoloured gravelly soils similar to the ‘sharp’ 
gravels and ‘hungry’ moulds of many parts of Scot- 
land, are seldom or never met with in I. The greatly 
predominant soil, in all districts of the country ex- 
cept the moorish and the marshy, or such as exhibit 
carpetings or deep beds of bog in superincumbence — } 
on the natural soil, is a fertile loam with a ro 
substratum, extensively rich and friable, partly 
ish and inclined to clay, and partly shallow, roeky, 


and fit chiefly to be disposed in. htxuriant oppo ah 
The prevailing loams i comparatively light; and 
are fertile, not only on account of their component — 
parts, but because they rest on a calcareous subsoil, 
and are mixed with limestone rubble. The argilla- 
ceous loams are in some places, especially im co. 
Tyrone, so strong as to be a good material for bricks. 
The shallow rocky loams prevail in the N of Clare, 
in most of Roscommon, and in of Gal 
Mayo, Limerick, and other cos.; they throw out. 
luxuriant herbage, remarkable for its excellent: 
tation to pasturage. A dark, friable, dry, sane 
loam prevails in part of Limerick and Tipperary, of 
a kind equally adapted to grazing and tillage, 
experiencing a season too wet or a summer too 
and so rich that, if it be preserved in a clean stat 
it will yield good cereal crops for a considerable sue- 
cession of years. ‘The aggregate of fertile loams, or _ 
even of all kinds of calcareous soils, is not 

the mountainous sections of Ulster}: the: 
and enrich a very great proportion of 
ground, and produce an astonishing alte 
contrasts to the ernanees moorish, ; 
on the intersecting uplands. A. rich + 
depth and rather peculiar character. 

low grounds adjacent to the Fergus and 
Shannon, and locally bears the name of e 
it seems evidently to have been formed by 
deposit, and closely resembles the ¢ ’ 
lands in the valleys.of the For 

land, but is not so adhesive or s 
laceous; and it has a subsoil of b! 
nothing in substantial character 
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W of Scotland. Under a good system of cul- 
i e soil of I. wonld produce large supplies of 
‘yoots and green fodder; the number of store cattle 
ight be greatly increased, and many fed at home. 
surface is mainly covered with a soil derived 
limestone, or from grauwacke mixed with trap, 
considering its adaptation to the quantity of 
rain which fails, and that the temperature of the S 










frees | 
35 4 


bear pact is higher than any other portion of the British 
{> isles, and that the N is warmer than the productive 
EB lowlands of Scotland, it becomes evident that I. has 


agricultural capabilities, which, if properly developed 
under a good system, would render it one of the 
most ific countries of the substantial necessaries 
of life in Europe.” [ Whitley. 

oar lands.) The fallen table exhibits the 
of cultivated and uncultivated land in the 


5 ‘9 of I. in 1841 :-— 

Ie , Uncualtivated, 

Counties. Cultivated. ble of =U. fitable. Total 
Pie improvement. 

























Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 

218,870 119,136 674,406 

92,430 51,233 309,663 

84,000 15,021 222,021 

160,500 61,720 487,620 

104,400 771,444 

361,000 150,056 1,699,056 

417,920 175,951 1,100,871 

126,170 89,481 564,651 

49,920 21,071 230,121 

40,120 26,078 531,198 

120,500 84.689 459,189 

532,040 242.479 1,603,719 

848,410 144,483 ‘1,049,193 

87,670 35,875 383,535 

: 58,110 25,367 

| 80.900 34,954 457,164 
28,200 64.189 414,639 

114,110 52,425 626,535 

172,070 80.214 581,684 










Acres. Tons, — 
Potatoes, . +» SOE ROe Ne =" 30 2. ‘ 
Turnips, 55,058 3,6: 4 
Mangel Wurzel, IS568 © nt" 220,875 
ther green crops, $2,656 . 424,382 
1,043,201. . 7,169,145 
Acres, _ Cwts. 
a, ae eo “em 53,868° 2. 267,988 
Acres. Tons, 
Hay, ° 1,154,802 . , 2,287,133. 


It is necessary to explain, that owing to the unsettled state of the 
country, it was found impossible to collect returns in the Cos, of 
Waterford and Tipperary, so that in drawing a comparison be- 
tween the results of 1848 and of 1847, we must deduct the 
for those two cos, The total number of acres under cul ) 
in 1847 was found to be 5,238,575. If we deduct therefrom the 
area cultivated in Waterford and Tipperary, 432,977, the remain- 
der will show the extent which is fairly to be brought 
comparison—viz. 4,805,598. The acreage under culti 
1848 was 5,108,062, showing the gratifying fact that an 
has been made in one year of 802,464 acres, jusive of the t 
cos. here mentioned. If the increase in those" counties has k 
ae) with that of the remainder of I, the increaged breadth 
and brought under cultivation in one year amounted to 329, 
acres, or more than 6 per cent. With respect, however, to the 
number of acres devoted, in 1847 and 1848 respectively, to the 
production of the different cereal grains, there was a off in 
the breadth of wheat sown in 1848 of 178,125 acres, or 24 per 
cent,, upon the quantity in 1847, Of oats there was a lessened 
sowing of 278,464 acres, or 12} per cent. Of barley the cuitiva- 
tion was lessened by 40,352 acres, or nearly 14 per cent. On the 
other hand, the tendency . oe = yee yond to continue de 
pendent for a great part eir lv upon potatoes, was 
shown in the marked increase of the land devoted to their growth, 
which amounted to 458,783 acres, or 160 per cent. upon the num- 
ber of acres s0 empl in 1847. It appears that the ips ee 
of the cereal grains in bushels, and of potatoes in tons, in of 
the two years, was as follows:— ' " 
1847. 
bushels. 


z 
abeyne 


bushels. © 


Wheat, 
Barley, 
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1,801 

2,094 

85,065 

» 1s 2,080 


Total, ‘ . 58,312 91,040 


‘was but little alteration in the proportions of each class 

between 1850 and former years; the increase in the 

of potatoes was chicfly amongst the small farmers. 

green had inereased with all classes; flax had 

most proportionate extent in the class above 5 

1 acres in holding, In the rates of produce a material re- 

action was observable in wheat and potatoes, whereas oats and 

exhibited a slight. improvement. The varying rates of 

nce in the same localities in different years, and the accident 

which some districts high as wheat-growing cos., though 

not remarkable for the richness of their soil, show the great un- 

certainty in the produce of this crop in I. In 1847 and 1849 

the co, of Louth stood highest in the rute of wheat produce, in 

1848 Londonderry and Wicklow, and in 1850 Fermanagh and 

Sligo, In oats, Dublin held the highest place in 1847 and 1850, 
Wicklow in 1848, and Louth in 1849. [Larcom's Report.) 

Live stock] The stock of various kinds that existed at the 
time of the census of 1841, and in 1847 and 1848, affords a stron 
commentary upon the, distress occasioned by the failure of the 
potato harvest. It appears that, comparing 1847 with 141, the 
number of horses was lessened by 54,348; but the deficiency on 
farms not exceeding 15 acres amounted to 163,692, while there 
was actually an increase on farms above that area of 109,344. Of 
asses there was an increase of 21,714; but.on the small farms 
there was a falling-off in the number of these animals amounting 
to 32,955, while there was an increase on the larger holdings of 
64,669, With respect to horned cattle, there was an increase of 
$27,114; but this was wholly experienced on the larger farms, 
there having been on those not exceeding 15 acres, fewer in 1847 
than in 1841 by 336,471, and consequently more on the larger 
holdings ve 863,985. The number of sheep was less on the 
whole in 1847 than in 1841 by 109,565; but the deficiency on the 
small farms was 529,226, while there was wn increase on the 
larger. The ter deficiency has been experienced in regard to 
pigs and poultry, which in I. are especially domestic animals, 
and, as might be expected, the falling-off is found chiefly among 
the cottier class. On the larger farms, those above 30 acres in 
extent, there were 42,643 more pigs in 1847 than in 1841; where- 
ag on all the smaller holdings the difference was very greatly in 
the other direction, On farms not exceeding 1 acre the numbers 
were 295,048 in 1841, and only 19,108 in 1847, On farms froin 
1 to 5 acres there were 251,587 in 1841, and only 21,422 in 1847. 
In the next division, between 5 and 15 acres, the numbers were 
850,825 in 1841, and no more than 80,098 in 1847, Persons hold- 
ing from 15 to 80 acres kept, in 1841, 215,840, and only 113,864 
in 1847; while on farms above that size, the numbers, which were 
240,801 in 1841, had advanced to 282.984 in 1847. The entire de- 
ficiency of this description of stock between the two periods was 

62, or more than,60 percent. The diminished number of 
gm was 3,378,279 upon 8,334,427, or 40 per cent., which, as 
the ease of the pigs, applied entirely to the smuller farms, On 
above 15 acres there was an increased number, amounting 

to. 1,048,974, showing that the lessened number on the smaller 
8 Was 4,427,253. The lessened number of pigs is clearly re- 
ble to the failure of the food upon which those animals are 
pom in the eabins of the peasantry; and, as regards poul- 
try, it could hardly be expected that a starving people should 
to rear so easily convertible into food, or into that 
would re food for the owners. The total numbers 
stock for 1849 are contrasted below with the totals 

in 1850,—In 1849: Horses and mules, 548,288; 

4; cattle, 2,771,189; sheep, 1,777,111; pigs, 795,463; 

, , 6,828,001. Total value, £25,692,616. In 

asses, 123,412; cattle, 2,917,989; sheep, 
201,112¥ poultry, 6,945,146. ‘Total 

‘ _ Acomparigon of these with the census 
lows that by the year 1847 an immense alteration had 

O the relative numbers and wealth of the different 

ners,—the value of stock on farms of the two classes 
‘Ans from £4,771,504 in 1841, to £1,263,919 
maller classes hav! steadil; 
tabi pose in 
7, ard 1850; 


it has replaced, or is rep! 
main, there can be little reason to re; 
hension. [Oficial Reports.] 

Farms.) Though estates 
larger than in England, farms of all kinds, 
which are entirely arable, are 
considerable size seem, in all m 


says Mr. Newenham, “appear to have been dimi 

land for many years past. Large farms of from 300 10 1800 and 
2,000 acres once so common in Ireland, hold actually no sort 
proportion to farms of from 10 to 30 or 40 acres.” The 
mentary commissioners, in their recent. report. om the 

jand in Ireland, say: “Speaking generally with 

occupation of land in Ireland, we find that it is usuall: 

terminable leases for various terms, or by tenants 

year. The practice of letting land to middle-men is now 

but the system has entailed upon the country the most 
consequences, and has been a fruitful source of the 

which embarrass those who endeavour to place the ocenpation 
land in I. upon a safe and wholesome footing. Lookin: 

through I., we believe that the larger proportion of the in 
occupied by tenants-at-will. The most general, and, indeed 
most universal, topic of complaint brought before us in every 
part of L, was the ‘ want of tenure,’ to use the expression most 
commonly employed by the witnesses. It is well known that 
the want of ‘fixity of tenure’ has for some time past been sedu- 
lously put forward as one of the most prominent grievances of 
the Irish tenant.” According to the census of 1841, the number 
and sizes of farms in I. were— 1H 


x FARMS. 
From From From Above 
ltoda, Stolsa, 4 to30a 30 acres, 
49,152 45,595 20,584 17.889 
57.028 = 61,820 27,481 16,557 7 
. 100.817 98,992 25,029 9,591 
Connaught, 99,918 45,221 5,790 4,275 


Total, 306,915 251,128 78,954 48,312 


The following table exhibits the number and the a 
of farms, compared with the total area and area of arable) 


each prov.; ar 
Avert size 
of farms. 


Provinces. 
Leinster, 29°7 acres, 
Munster, 162,386 6,049,886 3,874,613 23°38" 
Ulster, 234,499 5,466,648 8,407,539 46... 
Connaught, 155,204 4,388,166 2,220,960 143 | 

The cause which most frequently, at the present day, leads to 
the eviction of tenants, is the wish of thesproprietor to increase 
the size of the holdings, with awiew to the better cultivation of 
the land; and when it is seen in the evidence, and in the returns 
upon the size of farms, how minute those holdings are ‘ 
found to be, previous to the change, it cannot be denied i 
such a step is, in many cases, bear ue: ——. and 5 
for by a due regard to the interest of and. 
Some witnesses, who put forward most farang as 

. 


Provinces. * 


Leinster, 
Munster, 
Ulster, 


Total area Area of arable 
in acres. lands. 


4,860,642 8,961,188 


Number of 
farms. 


132,220 


complaint, the consolidation of small holdings, rh > 
call large farms, in answer to the further question—' 

size were the farms brought?” describe them as en d 
extent of 25, 20. or even 10 acres! It pe ppens that 
upon the expiration of a long lease, a landlord , 4 
oceupivd by a multitude of paupers, who had obtained ant oc 
pation of a dow roots or aces, chee SE ae 
against subletting in the former demise, or : "eof 
landlord through some legal defect or his own neglect to 

that covenant, if existing. Many of 

living in a most miserable way, 

their land properly, or 60 a8 
a snficient supply even of 


certained, at 
. sian et moter pro 
wi ot 


ities grasa 












20, 
2,709,286 Butter, e » Do. 319,049 aks, 
1,219,178 Wheat and wheat flour, sy 112.256 626,640 B18,426 
1,490,107 Oats and oatmeal, 312,903 1,701,134 1,601,875 


: : 5,418,571 | ‘The provision trade of I. was at one period confined 
erent rion dio ahaa ay J chiefly to Cork, but is now, in all its Yee eoacone 
. | very extensive also at Dublin, Belfast, Newry, and 
as Professor Low, that on a furm of | Limerick, and in the department of butter is diffused 
remem ae :, tis | over the greater part of the kingdom. Pork hams, 
¢ by men, women, and children, who, | 12 enormous quantity and of excellent quality, are 
es workmen, mnst be drawn from some prepared at Belfast; bacon and hams are vee in 
source external to the farm, and mast, except at those short periods, | Jarge quantities, at Belfast, Waterford, Clonmel, | 
live npon means not derived from farm labour. |The staff of the | and Limerick; beef is cured, on a great ge and | 
assorted into three classes, called planters’, India, | 


upon and living by means of it is reckoned as 
and common beef, at Limerick and Cork; and the 
22 persons to each 500 acres; but we have seen, that / 
tation of the living animal rather than the 























































farm 

above. | let us our 13,500,000 acres of arable land 

in Gudsieed aak onblivated on tule plan, there will be 

; rovision trade in general — increasingly subject, 
century ors Oo ae ee eek Empley- | however, to a preference in England for the bela. 

remain: 


y . , . 1,725,671 carcass—is very extensive in Dubhn, Drogheda, 
and male children, : 781,508 Dundalk, Newry, Londonderry, Wexford, New Ross, | 
, Mt) tind Waterford, Clonmel, Cork, and Limerick. Bymuch | 
8,851,242 the greater part of this export trade is carried on 


the land can afford no employment; who cannot by | With Liverpool, Bristol, and Glasgow! In 1845, the 
earn in any way their share of the produce of the | imports from I. into Liverpool were 8,511 tierces of ||| 


sand the question, truly important for the landlord who h , 5, Fl 
Ric trsent col ike arnes wna has increas | Beet, value £16,070; 18,097 barrels of por value | 
is manner in which these three and one-third millions of use- bee ’ id cwts. 0 butter, value £1,076,975; { 
fh Ie ad nr people are to be removed, or in some way pro. | 96,509 ewts. bacon and hams, value £217,145; 22,784 | 
ae emer J “We must not omit to notice"—say the commis- pipe rhe a rock oak of ‘akan, | 
Bi A 7,837; s. Of wool, value ; 
fravery part ot Ie of letting land. for ong’or More coana' “ET | 99.663 cattle, value £1,204,619; 160,899 sheep and ||| 
i n as the con-acre system. The land so let is in some | lambs, value £249,598 ; 806,275 pigs, value £689,121; | 
4A called guarterdand or rood-land. Much has been | ] 999’ horse value £39,980; 310,03 f wheat; ° 
id in condemnation of this system; but still we are convinced | 43 pe np na Silptrs Sate fon 
-practice of this nature is essential to the comfort, al- | 11,180 qrs. of barley; 208,095 qrs. of oats; 254 
the existence, of the Irish peasant. Under ordinary cir- | of rye; 3,260 qrs. of beans; 64 qrs. of pease; 10,111 
tances, the wages of his labour alone will not enable him to | qrs, of malt; 221,143 lbs. of oatmeal; and 889,658 
} food and other necessaries, and to pay even the most ] f fl Th 1 val f Irish produce i 
rent, It becomes therefore necessary that he should fe RE Oe nae total VAIL OF Atihh Protas 
to some ning subsistence, and these | ported into Liverpool in 1838 was £5,559,047; in 
oN gage a = ate cometh a Pome of ground wan 1845, £5,883,498. 

t, ir Se a) ne i 

- om emer Seanioe, some Cetin y eakes | Landed property:| In 1727, Mr, Brown con 
uch according to ny ecetiedien terms of agreement re- | the gross rental of L., exclusive of quit-rents, s 

the ploughing, the manure, the seed, &c. Although the | &c., at £2,824,000; in 1778, Mr. Young estimated it 
arian es eoeeen, pet fener leaner gel oes at £6,000,000: and, in 1812, Mr. Wakefield com- 

- anreasonable armen of thie danies’a “¢., yo it to be £17,228,540 Irish. In 1827, 

e Jand, is eiwacs lage with referente to the y pres ip pete his elaborate Statistical 
ins of a labourer; @ bad season, and a failure in | Account 0 the following “ 
‘the ‘latter in a distressed condition, subject | mate the public ax private property of Irel 

the result of much consideration, after consu rth 
ablest writers on pgitont economy, and the 


Which he is wholly unable to meet.” Thi 

pets ey t all SS 

iv authorities that jon the meat. 
Producti property, . . Aysf 
Taesaooion get do., 


Public property, . altering ‘ 
Total of the publie and private property, 


PRODUCTIVE PRivare PROPEREY, 


bh ie Boat ba 
nu} 

Mines and miverals, — 

Canals, tolls,and 
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be fone mca 
on silks and satins is also carried to: 
and schools have been established 
for the instruction of the female peasant , 
beautiful art. But while the manufactures. 
Ske tae ee ee re bee 
‘ ng into y; the various processes to which 
Total productive private property» £467,600,000 | goric produce is subjected Have been geal 


wild animals, and 


po tae 






















UNPRODUCTIVE PRIVATE PROPERTY. extended and improved. Grinding, malting, brew- | 
‘Waste lands at present unproductive, after inclading ing, and distilling, have made great progress within | 
all such a§ are in le of any. ingrovemen these few years. Until lately, the mills of Bristol 
adequate to the expense, including ways and 33,000,000 | #24 Liverpool enjoyed almost the exclusive advan- : 
Feeancatd Aarvléartt tn dwelling-houses, " . 40,000,000 | tage of converting the Irish wheat into flour: that ., 
‘Wearing apparel, do., : . 8,200,000 | process is now performed in I. Great breweries have 
Plate wel ane other ornamental articles, in ‘sie been established in Dublin and Cork. | Irish Re 
| ; . SS gi. % : 800,000 | is now largely exported to England; and the 8 peat 
— eta en pe - gold, oe 4,000,000 | bottled ae successfully rivals the London : a 
———— | even in London itself. e quality of Irish produce {| 
Total unproductive private property, £87,000,000 | has also considerably improved. Tri 4 4 Bir | 
Srhith SaOSuE: pork, and Irish beef, bring greater prices in the Bng- 
abide RetlAings, aa palaces, chnrchen,, hoepltals, lish market than they did some few years ago; while the 
prisons oe. Se ee £5,000,000 eer ear — has much i 54 
Public arsenal The districts in which these im ments are most 
a the artillery stores, Ac, thereto | | manifest are those of Cork, Waterford, Limerick, 
| , * ———___ | and Belfast. From N to §, indications of \ 
Total public property, . £9,000,000 | improvement are everywhere visible, and most so in « 





















“An elaborate estimate framed by Mr. Griffith, based | places which are accessible to the immediate infiu- 
principally on official valuations, and published in | ence of steam-navigation; but these signs of gro 
| 1832 in his evidence on the Second Report of the | prosperity are unhappily not so discernible in the con- 
|, Lords’.committee on Tithes, exhibits the average | dition of the labouring people asin the amount of 
| vent of Ireland, exclusive of houses in Dublin, Cork, | the produce of their labour.” 
|| Belfast, Limegick, and other large towns, at 12s. 54d. At a recent meeting of the Royal Dublin society, 
|| per statute acre, and states the total landed rental of | Mr. Anketell read a paper on the subject of Irish 
Leinster at £3,472,450, of Munster at £3,801,540, of | manufactures, with the view of refuting the preva-" 
Ulster at £3,205,818, of Connaught at £2,236,170, | lent idea that I. is unsuited for them, The earliest 
and of Ireland at £12,715,478. This estimate exhi- | notice to be found of Irish manufacture oceurred in 
bjts the average rent per acre throughout Leinster | the reign of Edward L., when an act of : 
at 14s. 74d., throughout Munster at 13s. 0}d., through- | was passed, which gave leave for all kinds of mer- 
out Ulster at 12s. 84d., throughout Connaught at | chandise to be exported from L, alth at that — 
10s. 9$d., and throughout Ireland at 12s. 9d.—In a | period there were some commodities which must 
recent work by Mr. G. L. Smyth, that writer, with | have interfered with those of England, particularl 
the facts of the Poor-law valuation before him, and | wool and leather. A similar enactment was 
on the assumption of its being “ understood to stand | in the reign of Edward IIL, in 1360, when a brisk 
at between £13,000,000 and £14,000,000,” attempts | export trade in woollen cloths was carried on with 
to show that the present annual rental of the whole | the N of Italy,—the Irish cadow or coverlet 
| country is about £21,394,675, and that, by the “easy | then an article in high repute. At the time those 
process” of reclaiming waste lands, and quite irre- | enactments were made, the only towns in L- mentioned 
mee of improved husbandry upon the lands | as being of any mercantile importance were L 
ly in cultivation, it might in a few years be | Cork, Waterford, Ross, Drogheda, Trim, and Kil- | 
sy "ea by the sum of £5,000,000. kenny. The commodities of I. at this period con-) 
_ Manufactures.| In their Second Report published sisted chiefly of hides and fish,—as salmon, he 
|. In 1838, the Railway commissioners, after giving a | or hake,—wool, linen, cleth, and skins of wild beasts; _ 
summary view of the linen and the woollen manu- | but in 1463, “ the tradesmen of London having made 4 
factures of I., make the following general remarks | heavy complaints against the importation of foreign — 
upon Trish productive industry :—‘ Besides these, it | manufactured wares, Irish manufactures were ex- 
ean starcely be said that there is any other manu- | cepted. and from the list then given, she must at that 
facture in 1. conducted on so great a scalg as to be | time have advanced in the industrial arts.” Mr. . 
of so h national importance. Under the now | Anketell combats the opinion that, mage ye wl ¥ 
of bounties and, protecting duties, | manufactures of woollen, cotton, linen, and silk,” ‘ 
Be -manufactories sprang up; but not being the | which Dublin was once so celebrated, had gres 
Ratural growth of circumstances favourable to their | diminished, ail manufacturing industry had 
establishment, most of them gradually disappeared | capital. A great improvement has taken 
48 soon as the undue encouragement which had cre- | late years in many branches of mar it 
ated and. ier them was withdrawn. Still | try in Dublin,—as, for instance, coach-b ‘ 
) be found, in every district, establish- | splendid variety of broad-cloths made 


Bias. Condit eee tee S 


































































kinds conducted in the most credit- | Virginia mills; and the article 
Abra exported from IL. into Scotland 
ive in a general view of 


In ship-building much progress has bee 
Tf it were necessary | in those. rere. Se manufacture 
‘among the popu- umabl di 









of W factures were now nearly ex- 

tinct, in home use; in Meath there weré 

pec sre p “straw-bonnet manufacturing was 

ed.on in towns. In the cos. of 

Westmeath and rd there were no manufac- 

mei Bi of coarse woollens, friezes, flannels, &c., 

for dom use; in Louth a good deal of linen was 

manufactured; in Drogheda flax-spinning was car- 

riéd on toa considerable extent, and there were also 

an immense distillery, and several iron-foundrics, 

which gave extensive employment tothe people. In 

ipperary the ancient staple trade of woollen cloth 

c extinct, except for domestic use; excel- 

nels and blankets, however, were still made,’ 

ere was a large cotton-manufactory at Clon- 

meél. In co. Waterford woollen cloth and glass were 

manufactured; and there were also paper-mills and 

some large foundries in that district. In the co. of 

Cork flannel and frieze were made in most places; 

. blue cloths of a particular dye were made near Ban- 

don and Carbery; and woollen clot, woollen yarn, 

and stuffs, are made at Blarney and Glan- 

. Calicoes are made at Templemartin; and 

‘Was also-a paper-mill near Bandon. In the 

city of Cork the tanning of leather is extensively 

carried on, besides iron-foundries, paper-mills, glass- 

manufactories, cloth factories, distilleries, &e. In 

there are some manufactories of coarse linens, 

but the woollen trade is only carried on there for do- 

mestic pene. In co. Limerick coarse friezes are 

‘made for domestic use; and in the city there are 

several r-mills, distilleries, and one large manu- 

factory for lace. Jn co. Clare there are no manufac- 

tures, ay 9 of coarse linens and friezes for domestic 

use. In Mayo much linen is manufactured in the 

cabins of the poor, and in most parts of the co. there 

_ are extensive bleach-greens, and roughly manufac- 

_ tured linens, friezes, woollen stockings, and straw- 

bonnets. In co. Galway much coarse frieze and 

woollen stockings are manufactured. In Roscom- 

here are no manufactures of any note; but in 

excellent stuffs and coarse friezes are made. 

en trade is still the staple commodity of co. 

; -woollens, flannels, and stockings are 

sively made there. Belfast has been re- 

for its cotton manufacture since 1777. 

x with linen-yarn establishments and col- 

branches of manufactures, the present number 

of factories at Belfast nearlyamount to 100. Among 

: he: Noaptea carried on successfully in Belfast, 

3 of cambries, calicoes, paper, and the ‘ flower- 

}} ing ” or ornamental work, which give a vast 

|}. deal of employment; the foundry business and ship- 
t ig are also 


re also: t branches. Great em- 
is cet along 


> 


the E coast of Down and 


; Derry, Armagh, and Monaghan, 
‘the flowering trade,’ a vast quan- 
roduce of which is sent, weekly, to Glas- 
nd cambrics, lawns, and checks, 
the cott of t r, ‘The extent 
connected with linen trade of 
‘The manufactures aeeeet 

n, Cavan, Fermanagh, Done- 


a) 
ie pe prt <3 


than any other country. The improvements in 
having placed on a more secure basis by science expe- 
rience, have contributed to raise the character of our gooda, and 
I feel confident those causes will continue farther to in 
advancing the character of Irish linens. The bounties on export, 
though so long regarded as the only supportef our manufacture 
of coarse fabrics, encouraged the production of extremely low 
and worthless articles, on the value of which the bounty became 
a handsome profit:‘and such goods were, of course, 
when brought into comparison with those of the Continent in 
foreign markets. .A better description is pow made for export, 
and the character of the manufacture is advancing. The ma- 
chinery for spinning yarn has been improved to a degree that 
has outrun the most sanguine expectations, The extension of 
spinning-mills is now most rapid.” The bleach- 8, 40 years 
ago, were twice as numerous as at present; yet those which now 
exist do much more work; and 10 can be named in the county 
of Antrim, which are more than equal to 40 of the largest in 
1790. “I know ten establishments,” said a highly respectable 
witness in 1840, “that have, within the last year, exported more 
than £50,000 value each, of linen to foreign markets, T also 
know four manufacturers that have, within the last year, manu- 
factured upwards of £380,000 in value each." The first flax- 
spinning machinery in I. was established at Cork in 1805, and 
consisted of 212 spindles for canvass yarns. In 1815 there were 
in Ulster 5 mills, the largest having 1,024 and the smallest 300 
spindles, In the same year there were 2 in Leinster and 7 in 
Munster. About 1825 English and Scotch yarns began to be 
imported for the first time into I., and completely undersold the 
hand-spun article. The first extensive factory on the wet-spin- 
ning system erected in I, was in 1828, Aboutél835 a consider- 
able export of yarns to France pees to find its way from Great 
Britain and I, From 8,000,000 kilogrammes, or about 60,000 
ewt., in 1838, it increased to 10,000,000 kilogr., or about 200,000 
ewt., in 1841, Of this export L had a large share, equal to about 
£300,000; and nearly one-fourth of her spinning-machinery, in 
the latter year, was working for France. The yarns produced in 
1841 were valued at £1,700,000. But the French having plactd 
a heavy duty on our yarns in 1842, so great was the check, that 
in 1843 the production of yarn in J, had fallen to £1,200,000. In 
fact, the Irish flax-spinners considered this impolitic act of the 
French government as a crushing blow to their trade, That 
these gloomy anticipations have not been — is a most sa- 
tisfactory circumstance, and shows strongly the Bg? 
which the linen manufacture has since made, Teh there 
were 41 mills, with 260,000 spindles; in 1850 there were 73 mills, 
with 339,000 spindles; and adding the new mills now being built, 
and the additions of machinery now making to existing concerns, 
Mr. J. M‘Adam calculated, there would be, by the end of 1851, 
about 400,000 spindles in operation. The annual export of linens 
from I. averages about 70,000,000 yds, value £4,000,000. 

Cotton manufacture.) The cotton manufacture, after 
ing for a series of years, principally in Belfast and its vicinity, 
very seriously declined, and seemed almost tending to extinc- 
tion; but, viewed in its general connection with L, it may be 
regarded as having decidedly revived. Mr. Otway, an 
hand-loom weaver commissioner, said in 1840, “ Some large cot- 
ton mills have been lately established in I, and in ma- 
nufacturers have embarked in the trade; and some of the finest 
specimens of calico prints in the London market are “man- 
facture.” Mr. Stewart, factory inspector for L and 4 
said, at the close of the same year, “I 
reporting that, during my circuit in 2 
owners generally admitted, that for some time past 
been a tolerably brisk demand for the articles ctl 
them. There is a considerable a fps of th 
persons‘employed in the cotton and flax factories.” 8 
several new factories have been established; and but 
hostility on the part of Irish artisans to the introduc 
hens events ee 

in 

Woollen manufacture.) The woollen n 
pa! Bsn luminously exhibited by Mr. 
that the woollen manufactures in L, previous | 
were treated as an artificially n a 














Commerce.] ‘The following tables will fully illus- 
trate the pine mrie the comparative ot collins 
increase or the and all th ine 
of Irish tear en y 











l L li alt nace official value of the Imports and Exports of Ireland, during the period stated :— 


{ 
1 
Export: 
| ' ae Great Britain. Foreign parts. Total. Great Britain. Foreign parts. Total. 








} Imports into Ireland, from s from Ireland, to } 
! ‘ 
| £ £ £ & £ ae 
Three youn ended 25th March 1790, 2,429,176 1,106,412 8,535,588 8,112,817 1,012,516 4,198, - 
\ z 1800, 8,441,101 858,392 4,299,493 8,487,865 628,111 it 
' ove . &th January 1810, 5,160,924 1,874,144 6,535,068 4,710,713 ‘ 5, \ } 
H awe 1820, 4,988,668 1,019,605 6,008,273 5,544,185 747,140 : iy ‘ 
' ae We - 1826, 6,102,975 1,388,915 7,491,890 7,751,907 708,011 8,454,918 § 
| 1830, ie 1,573,545 sss 7 889,014, rhe 
Two years ended bth January vt its 1,491,086 vi ae 635,909 my 
1834, Ai 1,386,045 ios sia 410,715 ee 7 
| Three : years ended 5th January 1840, ats 1,518,061 - as 859,486 gy 
1844, aes 1,656,390 | aie ava 858,612 +) ; 
Years ended 5th January 1845, Ss 1,893,767 a6 ms 267,977 ; 
ah aes 78 1846, as 1,951,349 re aa 273,421 { 
| 1847, a 2,896,179 ue shy 251,652 
ue Sea we «1848, , 8,034,895 eis ais 287,672 
Kh on 1849, se 4,297,978 is ae 294,813 
| =i as ve —:1850, ; 
1851, i 
The ‘widow Seas Britain since 1825 being | between the two countries, except in so far as the + 


governed by coasting regulations, there are no offi- | article corn is concerned, the statistics of which are 
; cial documents recording the interchange of goods | given in another paragraph of this article, 





Il.—Import anp Export Traber or IRELAND. 





Imports and Exports. ae oe 1 ae a 7. 1825, 


. £ 
From Great Britain, 8,270,850 4,067,717 5,816,557 6,746,858 4,729,766 5,888,838 7,048,996 
Official value of imports ) From foreign parts, 1,350,994 1.227.250 1,580,264 1,050,982 '993,797 1,068,589 1.547.849 
into Ireland, 8,596,785. 
















From all parts, . 4,621,344 5,294,967 6,896,821 7,797,286 5,646,563 6,407,427 

pi mh need ou To Great Britain, 3,852,069 4,201,077 4,367,425 5,164,482 5,569,464 7,067,252 

dine kad Pit aatiatiree To foreign parts, 426,076 469,569 625,415 1,132,781 877,959 637,818 

of the United ingdom, Toallparts, . 3,778,145 4,670,647 4,992,840 6,297,264 6,447,424 7,705,070 

‘To Great Britain, 185,656 87,090 220,880 245,843 +=:127,149 50,199 

ig reanpenh yp og To foreign parts, 100.743 44.430 «84.596 157,149 93,418 27,605 

8) (To all parts, 286,299 151,521 305,476 402,993 150,562 77,804 

To Great Britain, 9,537,725 4,288,167 4,588,305 5,410,826 5,696,613 7,117,452 

Pica aad from Ire- Jing foreign parts,, ‘526.819 514,000 710,012 1,289,930 901,372 "665,498 

cays To all parts, |. 4,064,545 4,802,168 5,298,817 6,700,257 6,597,986 7,782,875 

The real value e 

of the inrodnos and ma- | To Great Britain, of the exports 9,260,782 11,228,401 %114,427 8,974,509 
of hondy mee ‘was not re- 

To foreign parts, corded in these 1,321,615 2,467,824 1,411,897 832,134 

To all parts, 2 e years. 10,582,398 13,696,225 10,526,325 9,806,644 


account of the trade between I. and | that year, been assimilated by law to a pee 

ritain can be rendered for the period subse- | fic. An approximative estimate may however be 

= to 1825, the commercial intercourse between | made of the increase of this trade by the ira” 
tw@ countries having, from the termination of | tables of shipping and navigation. 








| average number and tonnage of vessels entered inwards in the ports of Ireland, 
5th Jan. 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1880, 1834, 1840, and Isit; and in each o 
“yey 1846, 1847, "1848, and 1849; "distinguishing the trade with Great E 
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046,202 
2,277,744 
2,000,008 
2,176,053 
I. SAILING VESSELS. 4 By WE { 
1842, 1848, 1842, 1848, \ 
Under 50 tons. Under 50 tons Of 50 tons and upwards. Of 50 tons and upwards, ‘| 
Vessels, Vessels, Vessels, Vessels, f { 
103 == 2,688tons. 108= 2,566 tons. b= 641.-tons. 7= __ 950 tons, ' 
109 4,217 172 5,949 255 © 45,280 #297 64,830 1) 
1 238 12 256 2 628 2 629 ; 
145 8,471 138 8,595 219 80,853 258 43,058 Y 
6 153 7 193 84 38,573 39 4,670 \ 
246 7,249 293 9,824 95 15,075 130 21,044 i 
; 6 . 195 8 267 9 751 19 2,040 } 
, 9 172 6 119 12 2,716 14 8,775 ne 
88 1,170 46 1,275 68 13,572 61 «12,680 gt 
6 160 12 313 20 5,963 23 6,615 Ef 
8 91 2 69 Bt 1,980 25 =—-:10,839 a 
4 163 5,148 149 4,566 45 5A74 57 7,166 ! 
10 247 9 274 27 4,116 22 8,957 
=e 1 87 ie 4 981 \ 
, nan 6 168 a 2 546 | 
My, 53 1,828 78 1,944 114 17,900 128 =. 22,300 
: 4 60 4 89 ‘ze 1 120 \ 
41 1,518 82 1,188 _ 66 6,794 74 6,990 i | 
—_—_ —— _ — — o 43 
964 28,105 1,083 32,492 _- 982-—«155 816 1,158 212,560 1a 
: : ‘ : | 
Il. STEAMERS. ! ] 
a Oi 8 tons. 6 _ 1,017 tons. 4= 749tonm | 
aie - 1 os ' 
3 l= 47 tons. 5 184 2 170 15 4,092 i 
. fee 1 25 5 1,124 5 1,560 ‘| 
A 2 80 4 161 45 10,960 43 11,310 4 
= 2 439 8 1,024 i 
ee ; 
sr seb 8 * 2,663 “4 1,186 { 
} 


4 





4 999 rh 
. : ne 2 416 1 298 


3 127 if 442 76 18,176" “93 
ment of the Number and Tonnage of Sailing veséels and Steam-vessels that entered 
cleared out coastwise at each of the ports in Ireland in 1848 and 1850:— 


©  ¢  SATLING VissELs. 1850. 
* Inwards, Outwards. 


42= 2,644 tons, 20 = 1 
10,953 208 
3,635 242,027 , 

















be 








961,193» 3419 998,609 





The British and Irish tonnage which entered inwards 
from British colonies in 1848 was 463 vessels = 
| 188,596 tons; and in 1850, 318 = 90,012 tons. In 
1848, 862'vessels = 101,868 tons cleared outwards to 
the colonies; and in 1850, 248 = 68,626 tons. In 
1848, 879 British and Irish vessels = 145,598 tons, 
and 601 foreign vessels = 109,857 tons, entered 
inwards from foreign places; and 455 British and 
Trish vessels = 129,972 tons, and 431 foreign vessels 
= 76,998 tons, cleared outwards to foreign ports. 
In 1850, 1,016 British and Irish vessels = 155,000 
tons, and 871 foreign vessels = 160,288 tons, en- 
tered inwards from foreign ports; and 433 British 
and Irish vessels = 96,497 tons, and 704 foreign 
vessels == 130,588 tons, cleared outwards to foreign 
orts. 

: Customs.] *The customs are collected in 15 
ports. The net receipts of duties in 1848 amounted 
to £2,888,980, and the charges for collection to 
£225,296, or £9 16s..2d. per cent. The expense of 
revenue-cruisers amounted to £21,702; for harbour 
vessels, £1,098; and that of the Coast guard to 
£106,724. ‘The civil department of the revenue cost 
| £95,770. 





ee ar ee 








VI. An Account of the amount of the gross pro- 
duce of duties of customs of the districts of Ireland 
(exeluding casual and miscellaneous receipts), in 
each of the years ended the 5th day of January, 
1847 and 1849: 




























13,525 
2,485,699 
} dhe Bank “of {Ireland ‘com- 


a capital of £600,000 Irish 
1799, its divid 







Ports of Ireland. ~ Years ended 5th January, 
1847, 1849, 
Dublin, P ‘ £1,054,675 £978,511 
Baltimore or Skibbereen, 734 819 
Belfast, ‘ é 363,289 341,114 
Coleraine, 4.857 6,341 
Corks, . 318,007 286,113 
Drostieda, * 16,733 17,515 
Dandalk, —. 40,629 44,393 
alway, 40,878 35,075 
Limerick, . 218,806 201,855 
Londonderry, < 125,270 104,991" | 7 - 
Newry, including Strangford, 41,417, 5 39,202 ocal ins 
y ‘ 14,291 31,282 | employe 
Si : 80,591 


284 
355 
210 
070 


2 
391 
183 

67 
889 
50 


4,340 


banks existing in 1820 was 22. In 1821, join 
banks were legalized in Ireland; and, in 1 
nifnber of private banks was 4, and that 0 
stock banks 12. 

Fisheries.| From the Shannon to M: 
the waters of the coast of I. abound with fish; 
the fishermen, except at Galway, are for the 
part holders of small patches of land, and p 
only rude, occasional, and inefficient means of 
secuting fishing. From Malin-head to Belfast- 
the fishermen are more regularly employed, and 
a ready sale for their produce either at home or 
the markets of Glasgow and Liverpool. From 
fast-lough to Carlingford-longh, the trade of fishing, 
except for herrings, is regularly followed at : 
or three places. 
are alleged to be scarce; and from Dublin to 
ford, little fishing is carried on for the s 
Dublin market. It is confidently 
diminution of the fisheries in this great district 
amounts to three-fourths of the quanti 
period not many years distant. At Waterforé 
fishing resource has long been believed to be abun- 
dant; and the famous Nymph bank is asserted to 
yield white fish in inexhaustible quantity. From — 
Waterford, round the entire § coast, ond Nee . 
Shannon, a recent decline in the productiveness 
the fisheries is matter of constant local i 
but this scarcity seems to exist only in the bay 
in-shore fisheries. | ; 
properly so called,” say the Commissioners of th 
Irish Fishery inquiry, in October 1836, “TI. : 18 
oyster banks which yield valuable returns, ¥ 
properly fished; and the lobster fish 
a most lucrative branch of industry—but 
efficiently worked. The sunfish’ and whale 
with in the Irish seas; the former, only a few ye 
since, visited the NW coast annually, in considerab! 
numbers.” Up to 1830, the establishment of b 
and men upon the coast of I. was returned by 
poe at, 13,119 vessels of all sorts, wi 


of fishing, curing, packing, md 
of the Irish Commissioners of Fisheries, dated. 
11, 1844, states that “present returns show 
establishment of 15,935 vessels of 
the aggregate of whose crews 
In 1848, 15,932 vessels, manned | 
of all descriptions, were in 
the coast_of I. a 
Canals.) The Grand canal sends 
municate with the nw of the | 





1,303,489 
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64,771 persons in the various d 
&e. The second 
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Ei ectas Gnas ca carried by the s of the In- 

h company on the Shannon in 1826, was 2, 
289 tons; and in 1848, 52,071 tons.—The Royal 
1789, runs very near the Grand canal for 52 m., 
f 7 is thence NW by Ballymahon and Kil- 
ends off a branch of 5 m. from latter place to Long- 
nd joins the Shannon at Richmond harbour, 92 m. from 
In 1834, the total receipts and expenditure connected 
canal were respectively £24,000 and £11,376; in 1836, 
11,912; in 1848, £24,122 and £11,389. The goods 
his canal to and from Dublin in 1842, amounted to 
in 1848 to 109,802 tons. The navigation — 
the 8 end of the main branch of the Grand al 
by the construction of 17 locks, and 
ay; and it forms a line of com- 
munication along the rich thongh narrow limestone valley of 
Carlow, with Bagnalstown. St. Mullins, New Ross, the Suir na- 
vigation, and the ogean. In 1800, the tonnage on the Barrow 
\ ‘was 19,828 tons, and the amount of tolls was £1,405; 
in ‘thé tonnage was 66,084 tons, the amount of tolls £4,966; 
and in,1846, the tonnage was 86,750 tons, the tolls £6,494,—The 
me m of the Suir takes large sea-borne vessels up to 
Waieriwvd; but forms a very impertect navigation for 
ce to ‘Clonmel, the boatmen having great difficulty in 
the barges through its numerous shallows and rapids. 
navigation carries large sea-borne vessels up to 
and is thence aided artificially 19 im. to Navan. In 
, the amount of tolls was £775; in 1846, £579. The tonnage 
upw dn 1837-was 6,608 tons; in 1846, 6,227 tons. The ton- 
mage downwards in 1837 was 5,323 tons; in 1846, 3,025 tons.— 
i navigation is 21 m. in length, and connects Lough 
h the town of Newry and the head of Lough Carling- 
» In 1887, its tonnage amounted to 102,332 tons, and its tolls 























island near Dungannon, with the river Blackwater and 
Neagh; it was constracted under grossly mistaken im- 
of the value of the Tyrone coal-field. In 1836, its ton- 
amounted to 7,291 tons, only 718 of which were coals, In 
‘it carried 20,370 tons of exports, and 6.830 tons of imports. 

Lagan navigation connects Belfast with Lough Neagh ; and, 

i the river, the lake, and the Tyrone navigation, or from 
Relfast to Coal island, it extends 61 m. In 1836, the tonnage of 
; tion was 44,700 tons, and the tolls amounted to £2.060 
very important work, the Ulster canal, was recently 
ted to connect the Blackwater and Lough Neagh with 

ne, and to bring Belturbet, Belleek, and all the country 
Ml and between them, into water-communication with 

Newry. “The total tonnage carried by all the cnnals 
rivers,” said the Railway commissioners, in 1838, 
aken at about 600,000 tons; and the amount of tolls at 
the tolls, on an average, be taken at 1d. per ton per 
Werage distance which the above tonnage is carried 


et of internal communication in Ireland, the ‘Times 
made tha following remarks in 1845: “ After the 
r whic = are whirled about in England from one 
th 
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other, nothing can be more tedious than 





_ Phat tediousness, too, is angmented by the fact, 
p ae lines of road, there are few public con- 
a the it lines of road coaches are unknown, and 






































Tyrone navigation connects the collieries at | 
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The ganze is 5 ft. 3 in., ands compulsory, notwithstanding 


that 
the Commissioners of Irish railways had previously reage that 
e Ulster 


6 ft. 2 in. should be the national gauge of Ireland. 


railway was the only line constructed of the latter gauge, and 
this has since been altered to that of 5 ft. 5 in.; and the only 


diversity now existing is the 4 ft. 8} in. of the Dublin and 
town, which will be extended so asto complete the uniformity, 
when the works forming its jnnction with the Watetfopd, Wex- 
ford, Wicklow, and Dublin railway line are finished. 
Territorial divisions.] The most ancient recorded 
division of I. is alleged to have consisted of Leath 
Conn in the N, and Leath Mogha in the §, and to 
have been formed, in Milesian times, by an imagi- 
nary line drawn from the bay of Dublin to the bay 
of Galway. The map of Ptolemy is the most an- 
cient geographical document of I.; and, considering 
the period in which he lived, and the maps and de- 
scriptions he gave of countries which were then 
better known, it is singularly distinguished by cor- 
rectness of topographical delineation. The districts 
inhabited by various tribes, as exhibitéd in this map, 
are determined as follows by Whittaker: “1, Cen- 
TRAL. conrprising the counties of Tyrone, Ferman- 
agh, Monaghan, Cavan, Leitrim, Longford, West- 
meath, King’s county, Queen’s county, Kilkenny, 
and Tipperary, inhabited by the Scoti, bounded by 
the Shannon, Lough Allen, and Lough Erne on the 
west, the rivers Barrow and Boyne, and Lough 
Neagh, on the east, the rivers Suir and Blackwater 
on the south, and a chain of mountains on the north. 
2. Norru, or the counties of Antrim and London- 
derry, peopled by the Robogdii, whose boundary was 
from Horn-head to Fair-head. 8. Kast, or the 
county of Antrim and part of Down, inhabited by 
the Damnii,*from Fair-head to Ardglass; part ot 
Down and the counties of: Armagh and Louth by 
the Voluntii. from Ardglass to the river Boyne: the 
county of Meath and part of Dublin by the regs 
from the Boyne to the Liffey; parts of Dublin and. 
of Wicklow by the Caucii, from the Liffey 
Ovoca; parts of Wicklow and Wexford by the Men 
ii, from the Ovoca to’ Carnsore Point; 
‘icklow and the counties of Kildare and | 
by the Coriundi, between the Boyne and 
rivers. 4. Sours, or part of 
county off Waterford, by the Brigantes, 
sore Point to the Blackwater; part of Coy 
Vodii, from the Blackwater to the Bann; 
Sad Kerry, by the Zbernii, ps the 
ingle bay. 5, West, or pe of K " 
borigs Clbes by the Conpony; Gabeay b 
; Clare by the Cangani; Galway 















































































tions, ¢ f in the two di 
and or of ‘Ireland within the Pale,’ 
‘Ireland beyond the Pale.’—Its present political 
divisions consist first of 4 provinées; next of 32 
counties; next of 313 baronies, and a number of 
urisdictions; next of a number of par- 

ishes which may be stated at 2,348; and next of 
ultimate subdivisions called townlands in most dis- 
tricts, and plonghlands in some, but the total num- 
ber of which cannot be stated till the completion, 

{ now-at hand, of the Ordnance survey.—The division 
|| into provinces has long ceased to be of any practical 
utility, except as an aid to topographical knowledge. 
The counties in Ulster are Donegal, Londonderry, 
Tyrone, Antrim, Down, Armagh, Monaghan, Fer- 
| managh, and Cavan; those in Leinster are Louth, 
' Dublin, Wicklow, Wexford, Meath, Kildare, Car- 
| low, Kilkenny, Longford, Westmeath, King’s county, 








and Quéen’s county; those in Munster are Water- 
ford, Tipperary, Limerick, Cork, Kerry, and Clare; 
and those in Connaught are Galway, Mayo, Ros- 
eommon, Leitrim, and Sligo. Each of the counties 
| of Cork, Tipperary, and Galway, was recently di- 
vs vided into two ridings. The baronial divisions are 

used principally in regulating grand jury assessments 
|: and other civil matters; the parochial divisions, prin- 
|: cipally in regulating tithe compositions and other 
ecclesiastical watters; and the townland divisions, 
principally in regulating the affairs of estates and 
other comparatively domestic matters. : 

The judicial division of the kingdom comprises 
| six cireuits:—1. The Home, comprehending the 
|! eounties of Meath, Westmeath, King’s, Queen’s, 
|| Carlow, and Kildare; 2. The North-East, compre- 
| hending the counties of Louth, Down, Antrim, Ar- 

magi and Monaghan, and the towns of Drogheda 

and Carrickfergus; 3. The North-West, compre- 

hending the counties of Longford, Cavan, Ferma- 
_ nagh, Tyrone, Donegal, and Londonderry, and the 
|| city of Londonderry; 4. The Leinster, comprehend- 
ing the counties of Wicklow, Wexford, Waterford, 
Kilkenny, and Tipperary, and the city of Kilkenny; 
5. The Munster, comprehending the counties of 
| Clare, Limerick, Kerry, and Cork, and the cities of 
|. Limerick and Cork; 6. The Connanght, compre- 
hending the counties of Roscommon. Leitrim, Sligo, 
Mayo, and Galway, and the town of Galway.—The 
military divisions are, for the recruiting service, 
Fer Dublin, and Cork; and for the general ser- 
vice, Belfast, Dublin, Cork, Limerick, and Athlone. 
~The fiscal divisions are 16 ports for the customs, 
21 districts or collections for the excise, and the 82 
counties for stamps.—The ecclesiastical givisions 
will be stated in the section on Religion. 

Public revenue.) It appears that at the period of 
the union, in©1801, the total amount of the Irish 
debt bes £27,792; 

ed in 











975, of which £15,815,000 was 
England, and £12,477,975 in I. The 
nt of Trish ee rider i§ oy and 
£106,809, of w £26,270,855 
net increase of unredeemed 7 
38,939. Adding this amount to 








$4,684 ae 






aon 9445,718 we ooases ; 
1806, 41 3.364.137 1810, 7g 
1815, . 6,987,558 5,625,609 181s, 






The total amount of Irish debt created between 1817 
and 1829 was £1,065,462; and the amount of debt 
paid off, £6,238,520. The amount of the unredeem- 
ed debt funded in I. on the 5th of Jan. 1850, was: 
£41,499,296, being a 1 apparent increase sinee 
1817, but caused by the voluntary acts of stockholders 
transferring their stock from England, and totally ; 
distinct from additions created Fey ms raised kh Hl 
publicservice. The loans of £8,000,000 and £2, | 
(by,11th and 12th Victoria, chap. 125, 1848), al- 
though virtually raised for the service of L, do not 
appear in the public accounts under that head. It 
further appears that the total income of I, 
1817 and 1848 varied from £4,319,127 to £5,797, 
and the total charge or expenditure during the 
period, from £6,990,167 to £13,736,029 im 1847. 
amount advanced from the English ex 
make good the deficiency has varied from £2,767, 
to £9,380,628 in 1847. In 1848 it amounted 
£3,809,489. The following table exhibits 
public revenue and expenditure of L. in 
ending 5th Jan. 1844 and 1849: 


1844. 
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I.—Income. 


E 





Moneys remaining in the ex-" 
chequer at the commence- 
ment of the year, 


£530,170 0 113 £834,453 7 11g 
Net payments into the ex? a 















5 Se 
chequer of the following i 
several duties or revenues, + ; 
viz. :— mH 
Customs, 1,960,497 19 4 2,069,772 16 4 
Excise, - 1,082,721 17 6 1,821,914 19 
Stamps, . 521,981 0 1 5382924 8 6 
Postage, 3,000 0 0 39,000 0 0 
Crown lands, . i _ aie 
Poundage fee, Pells fee, Trea- yi : 
sury fees, Hospital fees, te 
and Casualties, 5,058 18 8 4835 1 6°} 
Total ordinary revenue, 4,103,429 16 6} 4,802,900 14 7% 
Other receipts:— at eae 
Repayment of money ad- we 
vanced for public works - ’ 
and other public objects, 884,793 12 4 r} 
Moneys repaid by public ac- 
countants, and other mis- 
cellaneous payments, 1,676 18 10 
—--b—— 









‘Total income, 4,289,900 7 8} 5,109,829 





Il.—EXPENDITURE. 


Dividend interest, and ma- 
nagement of public funded 
debt, payable in L, 

Other payments out of the 
Consolidated fund, . 


Total payments out of the 
Cousolidated fund, 
Payments on account of 
grants of parliament, viz.: 
c 





















pot, ; 5 994,500 0 0 
avy, _ 
Ordnance, ° 84.570 0 0. 
Miscellaneous, 332,682 4 3 
Other itar— s wire 
Money advanced out of the 
Consolidated fund for pub- 







lic objects, ~ oth 






















695,807°17 14 815,871 1398 
4,489,900 7 8} 5,109,829 0 43 
6 postage revenue is under a se- 
esponds with the head office in Lon- 
750 post-offices, including sub-of- 
iving-houses, where letters are collected 
tted to the nearest post-office. The gross 
income during 16 years was as follows. The 

















by lordsjustices, who are ponerlig oti 
chancellor, the archbishop of Dublin, and the com- 
mander of the forces. But the government of the 
pert is in cally — by the ee 
. commenced on the 10th of Jan. 1840, | Chief secretary, who is usually a member of t i. 
filis freaking system was abolished. | net, and has an establishment of under-secretaries 
; ° and clerks, in London and Dublin, to execute the 




































£232,071 1841. £129,918 F : " 
710873 tea *  t5aaan details of his office—The charge of each co. is given 
245,665 1843 | s«186,768 to a lord-lieutenant, aided by a number of di me | 
sree Toe 3 144,088 . | lieutenants. Their recommendation has much weight | 
, ‘ 5. 168 B19 ; F ane 
Mase iss aes asad m the appointment of the county-magistragy, ‘| 
} *  955:380 1847 | (205496 the actual nomination of magistrates is vested in the 
i 1840 01,583 1848 197,231 lord-chancellor, who has also the power of supersed- 


Local taxation.) The local taxation derived from | 2% them.—Latterly, a class of paid magistrates, 
the property of a country, and applied to the con- called stipendiaries, has been established, appointed 
struction and repairs of roads, bridges, &c., the erec- ostensibly to aid the other class, but who in reality | 
‘tion and repairs of public buildings, the maintenance | P¢tform the greater part of the executive duties, and 
sed police, prisons, and brideweils, the salaries ot are.looked to by the government as more 


’ ei peices ul 
lic officers, the public charities, and other minor responsible for the preservation of the public peace, | 
rges, is levied by Grand Jury presentments at the Their orders are carried into execution by a.consta- % | 


A ee bulary of between 12,000 and 13,000 men, classed in 
et TaBS was in The total annual amount three divisions of head-constabies, constables, and || 
‘ . sub-constables. Cities and corporate towns have an | 















Yeor omprey bia oom executive of their own nomination, vgrying in name 
ee ; weed ma ea and powers according to the special provisions of 
4 ! 895.415 1840, ‘1.269.880 their respective charters. The following is a list of 

“1830 0.879.775 JAS841 the titles and salaries of, the principal officers of the 
1831 667.861 1842 government: 
1852 . 5,849 1848 ? 

883. . 981,486 1844 The lord-lieutenant, . ‘ . . £22,091 
1834. =—-'1,009,126 1845 His private secretary, . . . « B29 | 
‘1835, .) 936,137 1846 State-steward, : ‘ . ‘ 505 
1886. :1,087,969 47, Comptroller of household, ‘ ? » 418 
1837. = 1,028,964 is, Chief secretary, Fig ‘ ; 3 5,500 

¥ pink ‘ His secretary, ‘ " ‘ +. 869 | 
Government.| The constitution of 1., as to both its Taser ee os aaa? : . ie A 

esand by far the greater part of its materials, Beso ci? emit ea t y ’ i 
eal with that of England, consisting of a le- po epee = : , hy 4 
- " ts Lord-chancellor's secretary, . + 2,000 { 
vested in king, iords, and commons, and an Commander of the forces, . . 1,387 
vested solely in the Crown; and it differs Military secretary, . . 7 ©. 988 
y $ Adjutant- i, SAT 
+ : jutant-genera! ‘ s 4 ri 
sing Ag having the su reme executive de- Inspector-general of constabulary, ‘ + 3,600 
om crown to a lord-lieutenant, and the Two deputy inspectors-general, each é 1,200. 
e executive committed to a separate or Inspector-general of coast-guard, . , as 
of officers. The parliament, previous Inspector-in-chief of revenue-police, . . 










Paymaster of civil services, ° . é 
Secretary to the post-oflice, . ‘ ‘ 1, 


Courts and officers of justice.] 'The Irish system of 
judicature closely resembles that of Tnglend amie 
its grand features of court of chancery, court ; 
bench, court of exchequer, and circuit court 
ciary, was established by King John. ‘The ex 
chancery is the highest court of judicature i 
is a court both of law and of equity; it holds pl 
varions matters after the method of cor 
issues all original writs, commissions 
lunacy, &c.; and, as a court of equity, it 
the se of the como law, and entertai 
in Which the plaintiff is incapable, fi 
having lost his bond, to obtain re 
‘The-court of chancery has also 

beyond those in 


ative union, was also distinct; and, be- es 
differing inssome great features from 
d, it materially differed at successive 
itself; but as to all its intrinsic character, 
y nearly all its influence upon the pre- 
on of the country, it is now the proper 
of statistic statement, but of history. 
ernor bore at former and successive 


titles of justiciary, warden, lord-justice, 
anecaitaey ate 
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; and at one time he 
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d behaviour, while the lord-chancel- 
lor holds during pleasure. The court of queen’s bench 
is the supreme court of common law. A chief jus- 
tice and three puisne judges preside if this court, and 
are the sovereign conservators of the peace, and the 
supreme coroners of the land. This court has very 

extensive powers; it takes cognizance of both crimi- 
nal and civil causes; it superintends all civil corpora- 
| tions; and it can reverse erroneous judgments of ma- 
| gistrates, and inflict punishment on both them and 
| their officers for abuses of their authority.—-The 
court of common pleas is presided in by a chief 
justice and three puisne judges, and holds pleas 
‘of all civil causes at common law between subject 
and subject, in actions real, personal, and mixed, 
| bat it has no cognizance of pleas of the Crown.— 
| The court of exchequer is presided in by a chief 
| baron and three barons; it was originally intended to 
order the revenues of the Crown, but now consists of 
two divisions, the first of which manages the revenue, 
while the other isa court of record and of common law. 
Courts of assize for criminal and civil pleas are held 
twice a-year in each county, by two of the judges of 
the superior courts ; courts of quarter-sessions are 
|! held four times a-year by the assistant-barrister of 
each county; and courts of petty-sessions are held 
often and in many places by the county magistrates. 
|| —The great coyrts which sit in Dublin, additional 
| to those of chancery, queen’s bench, commor pleas, 
|| and exchequer,-are the prerogative court, for the 
|) trial of ecclesiastical causes; the court of admiralty, 
| for offences and suits of debt and damage on the high 
|. seas; the court of bankruptcy, which is held by 
commissioners appointed by the lord-lieutenant; and 
the court of insolvents. This court, constituted in 
1821, for the relief of insolvent debtors, is presided 
|| over by two commissioners, who, besides their fixed 
court in Dublin, make circuits through the several 
counties, one commissioner visiting those in the 
* northern provinces, and the other those in the 
| southern. They are appointed by the lord-lieute- 
nant.—Eve' Bunty is divided into two districts, in 
| each of which general sessions of the peace are held 
four times in the year by the resident magistrates, 
Pech The state of crime during the years 1826—1842, as 


in the annual returns of the inspectors-general of pri- 
sons, was as follows :— 


vie 


Proportion of 


Years, Charged. Convicted. —_ convictions 
; to pop. 
2B . 16,818 8,716 1 in 832 
ier, F 18,031 10,207 1 in 735 
1828 © 14,683 9,269 1 in 809 
- * 15.271 9,449 1 in 815 
. . 15,794 9,902 Min 777 


189 
1881 
1832 





————————— 


following were the 
Class. 








1. Offences against person, e as 
2. Offences against property, with violence, 43-36 
8, Offences agalust property, ut vio~ Le 
4. Matias fences against propert; 83 an” 
us Oo! 4 “83 
5, Forgery, and offences against na ast 
rency, . re: 7 a 5166 48°34 
6. Miscellaneous offences, 8167 68°33. 


The number of cases brought forward at petty sessions for 
these seven years was— 





1843 18,848 | 1847 " j 
1844 18,877 | 1848 i ane 
1845 17,512 | 1849 Reh. pad 
1846 16,695 | 4 
Number of committals for murder during eight years:— 
1842 189 | 1846 98 
1843 101 | 1847 7 
1844 129 | 1848 ; i 955 
1845 92 | 1849 i 170 


Of the 170 committed for murder, in 1849, 138 were acquitted 
on trial. : : 


Representation.| In 1793, no fewer than 200 of 
the 300 members of the Irish house-of-commons 
were asserted by Mr. Grattan to be the nominees of 
private individuals; and from 40 to 50 were under- 
stood to be each returned by a constituency of not 
more than 10 electors. The Irish parliament, just ji | 
before the legislative union, abolished 88 nomina- || — 
tion boroughs, and voted £1,245,000 of compensation 
to their owners or ‘patrons,’ as compensation for 
disfranchisement; the act of union reduced the 
number of representatives in the honse-of-commons | 
to 100; and the reform bill, in the reign of William 
IV., added 5 to this number. The present ten 
peers of Ireland, 204 in number, send 28 of their 
number to represent them for life in the house-of {| — 
lords ; the bishops send 4 of their number in 5 a 
tion to represent them in the honse-of-lords; and the 
constituencies of the counties, the university, and} | | 


ip taint a al at tr oo eee 








the boroughs, send respectively 64, 2, and 39 mem- 
bers to represent them in the house-of-co; 

The total number of parliamentary electors, of al 
descriptions of qualification, registered for counties, 
cities, and boroughs, in L, to lst Feb. 1835, was. [{ 
102,871; to Ist Feb. 1848, 109,945; to IstdReb. <j 
1847, 126,221 ; in 1848 the number was only 85, ‘ 
and in 1849 had sunk to 72,216. The following is 













an analysis of the constituency of 1848:— 
, 
£50 freeholders, 10, eS 
£20 freeholders, 3,713" a a 
£10 freeholders, 28,291 “ 
£20 leaseholders, LS ah 
£10 leaseholders, 4,409 
Rentchargers, =. . 896 t 
County electors, 

£50 frecholders, . * 
£20 freeholders, 
£10 freeholders, 







£2 freeholders, =. 
£20 leaseholders, . ot 
£10 leaseholders, fe . 

£2 leaseholders, . . 2 
Rentchargers, ; . qo fhe ty 


Freemen, * . . e 
City and county-of-town electors, 

£10 householders 
householders, 












OE et 
ministering 


~. Per cént. of the 
lation to education 


1— 195 
1— 157 
1— 164 
1—Ilil 
1—147 
1— 224 


83 1— 257" 


Mayo, '.” 
‘\  Tme1884, the number of duily schools of all kinds 
_ in TL. was 9,537. Of these, 8,886 made returns of 


“their attendance, and 771 made no returns; 5,653 
s wholly by fees, and 4,004 were sup- 

or i by endowment or sub- 

8,886 which, made returns had on 

s 853,809 males, 223,900 females, and 

en whose sex was not specified; and 771 

le no returns were computed to be at- 
60,886 children. Of the 4,004 which were 
wholly gr partially by endowment or sub- 
were in connection with the National 

‘with the Association for Discounte- 

ee, 115 with the Board of Erasmus Smith, 

th the Kildare Place society, and 618 with 
mdon Hibernian society. In 1889, the schools 
the National Board increased to 1,581, 
e number of scholars to 205,000. At the close 
8 the Board had 4,109 schools in operation, 
d by 507,469 children. At the close of 1849, 


dren to ve separate] ulay 

religious instruction as their parents 

Colao 4 a The coll for theology, science, 
08. e colleges 

and ‘ieeaiore and the schools of medicine and sur. 


‘y in L, are Trinity college, Dublin, a compa 
in 1591, and opened for pom ya in 1698; the col- 
lege of St. Columba, in co. Meath, opened on Aug, 
1, 1848, in strict connection with the United ch 
of England and Ireland; the Royal college of St, 
Patrick, at Maynooth, instituted by act of 
ment, in 1795, for the education of Roman 
lies; St. Patrick’s college at Carlow, St. Jarlath’s 
college at Tuam, and St. Patrick’s college at Ar- 
magh, for the education of Roman Catholics; the 
Roman Catholic college at Dublin for Foreign mis- 
sions; the Royal Belfast Academical institution, 
practically for the education of Protestant Dissent- 
ing ministers; the Belfast academy, instituted in 
1786; the King and Queen’s college of Physici 
in Ireland, founded by charter of Charles I1.; the 
School of Physic in Ireland; the Association of Gra- 
duates in Medicine of Trinity college, Dublin, insti- 
tuted in 1837; the Association of Members of the 
King and Queen’s college of pe eee in Ireland, 
instituted in 1816; the Royal college of in 
Treland; the School of Surgery; the Dublin Obste- 
trical society, established in 1838; the Theatre ot 
Anatomy and School of Medicine and Su , in 
Peter-street, Dublin; the Apothecaries’ Hall of Ire- 
land; the School of Medicine of the Apothecaries’ 
Hall of Ireland; the Society of Apothecaries, estab- 
lished in 1835; and the Medical Association of Ire- 
land, established in 1839. In addition to the above 
institutions government has recently founded and 
endowed three colleges at Cork, Galway, and Bel- 
fast, with a principal, and 10 or 12 professors in 
each, all nominated by the Crown, for the diffusion 
of sound and liberal education throughout the com- 
munity without interference in matters affecting 
dom of conscience.—The principal literary and sei- 
entific institutions have their seat in Dublin, and 
are the Royal Dublin society, the Royal Irish aca- 
demy, the Royal Hibernian academy, the Royal Irish 
Art union, the Royal Zoological society, the Geolo- 
gical society, the Dublin ural His 
the Civil Engineers’ society of Ireland, ti 
— of architects, the Dublin Macnee 
tion, the Royal Agricultural society, the Royal 
ticultural society, and the Practical Floral and Hor- 
ticultural society—About 100 local ing societies 
exist throughout Ireland, in connection with 1 
Royal Agricultural society.—The number of 
papers published in I. in 1800 was 25; in 1 ; 
in 1841, 81; in 1848, 96, of which 26 were in 
lin, and 70 provincial. The number of ; 
for ye a for a series of years from 
1848, both inclusive, shows an increase of eir 
of nearly double the amount at its comm 


Sees 8 eee 












‘and so intimately connected with it that 
he two are often styled “the United church of Eng- 


and and. Irg The original of 
comp ry large though unascertained num- 
ber of ; it afterwards became, for many 


centuries, aced. to 82; and it eventually suffered 
on of these $2, first infb 22, and next 
into 12. the 82 dioceses still continue distinct 
in seatealiGas all have a separate constitution and 
separate ¢ officers: and the names of all are as fully 
retained in topography as if each had still, its own 
bishop. Four of the thirty-two, down to the period 
of the last and recent consolidation, were archbish- 
wprics,—Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tuam; and 
the occupants of them were entitled respectively ‘the 
Primate and Metropolitan of all Ireland,’ ‘the Pri- 
“mate and Metropolitan of Ireland,’ ‘the Primate 
| and Metropolitan of Munster,’ and ‘the Primate and 
|| Metropolitan of Connaught.’ ‘The 10 unions of sees 
which reduced the number of bishops to 22, and for 

a long period limited the hierarchy to that number, 
were Connor with Down, Ardagh with Tuam, Leigh- 

lin with Ferns, Emly with Cashel, Lismore with 

|| Waterford, Ross with Cork, Ardfert with Limerick, 
Kilfenora with Killaloe, Kilmacduagh with Clonfert, 
and Achonry with Killalla. The Church Temporali- 
ties act of 1833 reduced the archbishoprics of Cashel 
|| and Armagh to the rank of bishoprics; remodelled 
|| the arrangement of several amounts of episcopal 
|| revenue; and ordained the consolidation of all the 
|, sees of Irelandyunder 2 archbishops and 10 bishops. 
The 12 principal sees, under this act, together with 
the see or sees united to each, are—in the province 
of Armagh—Armagh with Clogher, Meath without 
any annexation, Derry with Raphoe, Down with 
Connor and Dromore, Kilmore with Ardagh and 
Elphin, and Tuam with Killalla and Achonry; and 
—in the province of Dublin—Dublin with Kildare, 
Ossory with Leighlin and Ferns, Cashel with Emly, 
Waterford, and Lismore, Cloyne with Cork and 
Ross, Killaloe with Kilfenora, Clonfert, and Kilmac- 
duagh, and Limerick with Ardfert. The only dio- 
eeses which the new arrangement did not affect as 
to their extent or annexation, were Meath unan- 
nexed and Limerick united to Ardfert. The order 
of precedence is the archb. of Armagh, the archb. of 
Dublin, the bishop of Meath, the bishop of Kildare, 
. and the other bishops according to the date of their 
consecration. The episcopal income is derived prin- 
cipally from lands let upon lease of 21 years, and 
renewed from time to time at the originally small 
Tent upon payment of fines of fluctuating amount. 
On an ave of three years ending in December, 
1851, it amounted to £151,127 gross, and £128,808 
net; ‘put, under the new arrangement, it is reduced 
to £82 ,953,—leaving a balance of £68,175 te be ma- 
naged by a Board of commissioners for the: general 
Geroees of ecclesiastical discipline and education. 
¢ income of the 12 bishops under the new arrange- 
ment effected by the Church Temporalities Act is as 
Pr bane £13,170; Meath, £4,621; Derry, 
Down, £5,896; Kil more, £7, 478; Tuam, 
' pos lin, £9,321 ; Leia lin, £6,550; Cashel, 
ye, 240 5 Kil oe, £3,932 ; Limerick, 

rgy are, for the most part, 
agte ig aie instances also by 











































































it . 
Rap to 

Ferns, Guy, and Kildare and 
to Dublin,— , Cloyne and Ross, | 
pred ecm 

el,—Achonry, ert, and etal 
evticipent Cua all Kilmacduagh and Kilfenora, | 
suffragan alternately to Tuam and to Cashel. “On 
the death of a bishop, the clergy of the dio, elect a - 
vicar capitular, who exercises spiritual jurisdiction 
during the vacancy. They also nominate oné of 
their own body, or sometimes a stranger, as suc- 
cessor to the vacancy, in whose favour they 1 
or petition the pope. The bishops of the 
also present the a of two or — pi 
sons to the pope he new bishop is generally 
chosen from among this latter Pe but the ; 
pointment virtually rests with the cardinals, w 
constitute the congregation de pr The 
emoluments of a bishop arise from his parish—which 
is generally the best in the diocese—from licenses, 
and from the cathedraticum. Licenses are 
tions from the publication of banns in cases 0 mar- 
riage. They vary in amount from 5s. to £1. The 
cathedraticum is an annual sum, varying from £2 to 
£10, according to the value of the parish, paid by 
the incumbent in aid of the maintenance of the ~ 
episcopal dignity. Every diocese has a dean, ap- 
pointed by the cardinal in Rome, also an archdeacon 
appointed by the bishop. The incumbents of pa- 
rishes are appointed solely by the bishop. The in- 
come of the parochial clergy arises from various 
sources, all voluntary. The Easter and Christmas 
dues consist of a certain sum paid by the h give 
every family in consideration of the spiritual 
tions given to it. In country parishes it is generally 
1s. at each festival, but is always expected Seana 
in proportion to the pecuniary circumstances of the 
parishioner. Marriage fees are another souree of 
income. They are generally fixed at 10s. 6d., but, 
increase in proportion to the cireumstances of the’ 
parties. The fee for baptisms is 2s. 6d. 
are paid for at rates from 2s. upwards. The. 
tomary stipend of a curate is the third part 
general receipts of the parish—Mo 
convents are numerous. Many of these i 
derive considerable funds from voluntary 
In 1841, the number of parochial Roman 
clergy was 2,145. 

Presbyterians.] The Peesbyterians of I. 
numerous in most parts of Ulster, but 
inconsiderably in each of the other three pre 
particularly in Connaught. A session, consist 
minister and elders, g aes each con Heo 

resb governs each cluster of congregations, 
me gag A of-appeal from the sessions; and a 
general assembly or a synod, consisting of the mini- 
ster or ministers, and an elder of every congre 
governs the whole body, and forms a court~ 
from the presbyteries. The ministers are a) 
by the vote of the yp and om 


partly by regium donum and gin by salary 









































the proceeds of seat-rents and 
tions. The regium donum or royal 
a grant, made by Charles IL. ink 
of “ secret service money,” to be distrib 
portions among the me mai 

at various 
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ABSTRACTS OF THE CENSUS OF IRELAND IN 1841 AND 18651. 
[} it " 1841 (7th June). 1851 Gist March), 
l Bs sey Houses, Families, Total. Houses. Families. ‘Total. me 
1| Lurster. ‘ oar 
{ Carlow, “ 14,5625 15,210 86,228 11,884 12,542 68,157 ye 
\ town, . 8,429 8,566 16,261 8,858 8,634 16,876 tik 
it Dublin city, 21,771 49,511 232,726 25,023 57,622 254,850 ae 
\} Dublin, . : 23,689 26,765 140,047 26,833 29,285 147,506 Bas 
\ Kildare, : 19,388 20,338 114,488 16,867 17,488 96,627 15 
} Kilkenny city, . 8,357 8,931 19,071 2,998 8,777 20,283 ais 1 
|} Kilkenny, ©. 29,981 30,874 183,349 24,945 24,999 189,984 23 bd 
\{ King’s, . ‘ 25,584 26,683 146,857 . 20,128 21,125 112,875 238 | 
1] Longford, . 19,859 20,579 115,491 14.679 = 15,811 83,198 eye 
I Louth, . : 20,811 21,029 =: 111,979 17,911 17,821 91,045 ~ 18 
Meath, ‘ 31,760 82,737 183,828 25,290 5,67 139,706 7 SR 
|; Queen’s, ‘ 26,408 27,442 153,930 20,486 109,747 28. hi 
Westmeath, . 24,803 25,693 141,300 19,565 107,510 * 280 i 
ie Wexford, ‘ 84,718 36,594 202,033 81,448 33,315 180,170 10 } 
\| Wicklow," . 19,931 21,182 126,143 16,607 7,236 99,287 21 i 
i| Total, . 820,051 362,184 1,973,731 277,522 321,991 1,167,771 f 
1 Ms 
I] Munster. a 
|| Clare, : 46,099 48,981 286,394 83,259 36,686 212,720 } 
| City of Cork, . 10,113 16,499 80,720 10,498 18,230 86,485 ‘ 
it Cork, ‘ 125,360 133,295 773,898 91.097 96,370 «551,152 Ae 
Kerry, . ; 48.231 51,593 293,880 35,385 37,776 + —- 238,241 Uy 
|| City of Limerick, 5,866 9,686 6,480 9,966 55,268 
| Limerick, 43,942 46,652 $2,406 85,068 201,619 
|| Tipperary, é 68,650 74,570 51,871 57,210 323,829 
City of Waterford, 8,150 5,347 4,103 5,552 26,667 
Waterford, # ; 26,254 28,531 21,627 23,391 . 135,836 
Total, . 877,665 415,154 285,726 320,250 1,831,817 
| ULSTER. 7 
Antrim, ; 50,595 50,910 46,694 47,274 250,855 
| Armagh, ; 43,576 43,175 87,406 87,409 196,420 
| Belfast, ‘ 12,875 15,172 15,100 20.558 99,660 wi... 
| Carrickfergus town, 1,681 1,865 1,619 1,688 8,488 
| Cavan, . 42,883 42,592 81,612 82,388 174,303 
| Donegal, ; 58,503 58,899 296,448 46,799 46,679 254,288 ' 
| Down, : 68,890 68,153 861,446 62,363 317,778 
| Fermanagh, . 27,844 28,654 156,481 21,393 115,978 
| Londonderry, 41,044 41,114 222,174 35,610 191,744 
Monaghan, : 86,485 36,934 200,442 27,346 143,410 
Tyrone, r 57,891 57,837 312,956 47,157 47,016 251,865 
| , Total, ‘ 436,767 439,805 2,386,373 873,159 380,731 2,004,289 
' ConNAuGHr: 
' Galway town, 2,504 8,713 2,791 4,132 24,697 
| ® Galway, K 72,890 74,655 22,928 51,526 $4,466 , 298,129 
| Leitrim, . ; 26,649 27,192 155,297 19,787 20,172 111,808 
| Mayo, . 70,527 70,910 888,887 49,191 49,860 274,716 
‘Roscommon, 45,068 46,387 253,591 81,033 31,989 178,798 
M Sligo, 82,239 82,887 —-:180, 886 28,272 28,411 129,769 
| e Total, . 249,877 255,494 1,418,859 177,600 184,030 1,011,917 


General total, 1,384,360 1,472,787 8,175,124 1,115,007 1,207,002 6,515,794 


ft. 
ri 


calf considerable proportion of the deficiency offi- | years the emigration from the United kingdom 
| ‘ally reported in the Irish pop. is attributable to the | amounted to above 1,600,000, of which amount, 
Scarcity of food,—to the sufferings of the poor from | well known, I. has furnished more than its nate 
the want of fuel and shelter during inclement sea- | proportion, sending out numbers by whose 
and to the sco mR of the pf wn diarrheea, | the country has been in some parts com: 
other epidemic and endemic diseases, | ed of its pop. It should also be obsery 
d : emigrants from I. generally are not 
he | the very young, but persons whose 1 





























Sa ‘the 


other | 


increase of the pop. of Eng~ 
tten years. After sea opal 8 
nfivourably affecting the English 

ut the natural increase in this 

nfficient to account for the numbers 

J, and that amonnt would not, we 

ally accounted for by the numbers of 

from I. Our numbers, it will be found. 

e ented by a considerable quantity of 
dren, who have had the misfortune, or the 


- good fortune. to be born out of their own country. 


ame element will be found to apply very largely 

e United States, and to have its influence-on the 

vast increase which they have received during the 
last ten years.” [Times.] 
House accommodation) It would appear from the numbers 
above given that a considerable diminution has taken place in 
the number of houses likewise in I. The total number of houses 
in the years 1821, 1831, 1841, and 1851 was as follows: 
Iga. 1831. 1841. 1851. 
“1,142,602 1,249,816 1,828,839 1.115.007 


Istaxns.] The coast islands belonging to I. lie 


” for the most part so near the shore, that they might, 


few exceptions, be placed within a gen- 
‘ailing coast-line from point to 

nt of the mainland; and in a considerable aggre- 
gate of instances, they are separated from one an- 


other and from the mainland by such narrow and 
» sinuous channels, as otcasions them and adjoining 


{ 


« 


i 


pop. of about 23,000; and those of Connaught to 


peninsule to be intricately blended in series of alter- 
nations. Those of the N, the FE, and the SE are 
few and generally small; and those of the SW and 
the W usually abound in number and expand in area 
nearly in the proportion of the indentedness and 
brokenness of the adjacent coasts of the mainland. 
The ted islands of Ulster amount to 27, with 
a pop. of about 5,000; those of Leinster to 2, with 
‘a pop. of about 50; those of Munster to 50, with a 


a pe it 16,000, @ principal un- 
with of abont 16,000. The principal 
4 ds of Ulster amount to 13; of Lein- 


; of Munster, to 20; and of Connaught, to 


ics Rack are nowise deficient in that species of 
~ delights in the supposition of an existence 
remote antiquity. In their claims of this kind 
surpassed the inhabitants of the other parts of 

f ions. I., if we may believe some of her native 
a great afid flourishing kingdom when the whole 
was either a Sontinued forest, or peopled by 

in civilization the Indians of North Ame- 

reverses of fortune this flourishing 

in L, we are not informed; but 

of undoubted historic trath first 

find its inhabitants involved in 
British or Gaulish neigh- 

their own accord, or were 
reason to doubt; but it 


pon 7 

pretext, in a politicy) point of view, for attemp 
of. To justify it in a religious light, he 
that the interests of Christian piety and know! { 
I. should be made a province of Englund. The ponti eased 
that he could be generous at so small expense, bestowed 
Henry a fullright to the country in question, Dermot, king 6 
Leinster. justly expelled by a confederacy of the southern chiens 
of L, fled to Henry. at that time in France, to whom he 
sented himself as an injured prince, driven by lawless nstr 
from his country, and promised, that should Henry restore Tifm, 
he would swear fealty to him for his whole territories, ry 
not having it in bis power to proceed in person on the ex 
recommended the cause of the Irish prince to his barons; an 
three noblemen, Strongbow, earl of Pembroke, Robert Fitz-Ste- 
phen, and Maurice Fitz-Gerald, undertook to replace Dermot, on 
condition of being rewarded with the possession of fon of 
those lands which they were to conquer. After sev changes 
of fortine, peace was concluded with O'Connor, the lea‘ler of the 
confederacy against Dermot; the latter agreed to consider him- 
self as his vassal, and the Englishmen were settled in different 
parts of the country, and rewarded for their services with eon- 
siderable possessions. Dermot's submission, however, ae 
pretended; as soon as Strongbow arrived with a cons! 
re-enforcement, Dermot showed that he no longer 
himself the vassal of O'Connor. A powerful corifed \ 
onee more formed against him; bat, though the Irish 
with much courage, Strongbow at length completely 
them, and made himself master of a great part of the country, 
Henry now foresaw that shonld the earl make himself absolute 
in a great part of L, he might forzet his duty as an English vas- 
sal. He collected a small force, and hastened to do that whith 
he was afraid Strongbow might have done before him. Wii 
an army of 4,400 men, he embarked at Milgrd, and in 11 
landed at Waterford. He affirmed that he came not to su 
the country by force of arms, but t6 take possession of that 
was undoubtedly his by the gift of the pope; and many of. 
chieftains, either convinced that Henry’s pretensions were 
or—what. is more probable—despairing successfully to repel 
force which they accounted formidable, submitted without 
sistance. O'Connor. unwilling to give up his kingdom without 
a struggle, but unable to contend with the forces brought against 
him, retired to the banks of the Shannon, and secured himself 
in the fastnesses of that region. In the meantime Henry res 
ceeded to treat that part of the country which had submitted as 
in every respect his own; he endeavoured to introduce En, 
laws, and divided the best part of the lands among his 
appointing Strongbow to be governor.in his absence. The ne- 
cessary departure of the king was the signal for the commence- 
ment of new disorders. FitzsAndelm, who had succeeded Strong- 
bow in the government of I., by his imprudent adm i 
threw every thing into sion. De Lacy, who 
to supersede him, might have restored tranquillity, but 
youngest son of the English king, being appointed lord 
his weak and puerile sanded, 008 induced the natives to. re 
against the English power, is revolt, with considerable | 
culty, was ae by De Courcey. . 

Richard I. to James.) During the reign of Richard 
pent so much of his time in the East, the affairs of La 
little attention. o weak reign of H 
licentiousness of the English barons, bo r 
This prince, however, extended the Magna Charta to this 
of his dominions, While Edward L. sway R 
his v! might have been able to 
ns of L, . not his Meir ee France, an 
ing Scotlang, prevent from 
tion on this part of his territories, When 
had recovered their liberty, and 
lish iD oes td terror 
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her 
“regular and 


mocha a 
pope ministration 
bs orang rd the future improv 
history] The civili 
mination of the troubles of 
emerged from their former 
of those privileges of which 
The ne are the last cent., is 
tempts of the British to deprive the Irish of all separate and 
dependent political existence; and of the efforts of the latter 
the encroachments of the former on their national liberties. 
no less than political views, had influence in instigat- 
ing the Irish to pugoee Soe British government, and commit the 
atrocities of the of 1641, which must ever the 
of Irish history. The same union Of religious and political 
i the pagenet sithaded to James IL.,—a prinee 
who acknowledged to be of the Catholic uasion ; 
and it has since evinced itself on many occasions, e of 


general seq 
property took place, and nearly the whole of the landed pop. 
were to the western province—the most barren and de- 
the island. When the Irish connected their reli- 
eir civil grievances, it appears not very surprising 
‘formed plans for the purpose of obtaining redress. 
passed in the British ent declaring that the 
lature had full power by its laws to bind the people 

| ecited a very indignation, which was 

auginented rather than diminished, by sen granted to 
‘ood, an Englishman, for supplying I copper coinage. 
The coin issued by Wood was of the basest kind, and the trans- 
action has been rendered famous by the warmth and success 
with which Swift engaged in the cause of his country. The 
debate concerning the tg money was followed by another 
thé national de! The British administration as- 


: 


in wianievhe sway they’ Givaghs penpery the Leah exposed ths 
way the; it proper; e 
pretension, but Thiale “oppoultion: A wht, yeovent the assumed 
from being exercised. Irish discontent has generally ap- 

conspicuously in the associations which have been 
ies oeea-the cccmetpation of 1 Sten hat 

w,—the pation, w 

‘randy, Uanetean 


with 


3 


1p 
geliis 
ff 


ht to dispose of such parts of the Irish revenue, 


of the meéasure.. When it was 
day, however, those who opposed 


more decidedly in favour of a union; but there 
dable opposition headed by Mr Grattan. On the 2st 
a motion that leave be given to bring in a bill for the Y 
the house-of-commons, there were 160 for it and 100 against 
and on the 5th of June the bill passed the committee. Y 
house-of-lords there was still less oppositiong and the 8 
having been discussed in the British ah tony 
the royal assent on the 24 of July. 1803 a attein, 
by a few young inen to overturn the existing order of th 
stantly involved themselves and their companions in 
been generally understood heap sven rye the union, that, i ea 
event of its taking place, the C: might look "i ‘ 
removal of all their disabilities. In these 
bathed Mt veveral anstariio which fhey toade ‘Seer SURE RE! 
in sev attempts w! y to procure 
peal of Catholic disabilities, At last, under circumstances sail i 


fresh in the memory of many, this great and japortens Sor 
was finally carried on the Toth of April 1829, recelved th 
royal assent on the 13th. * 


IRELAND (New), a long narrow island of the {} 
S. Pacific, separated from’ New Britain on thé’ , 
by St. George’s channel, 42 m. in width; and 
SE from New Hanover by Byron’s strait. It lies be- 
tween 2° 30’ and 4° 50’ S lat, and between 150°. 
and 158° 15’ E long. Its length from NW to S| 
about 240 m.; its medium breadth 24 m.. Its sui 
is covered with mountains, somé of which rise to 
height of 2,000 ft. above sea-level, and are we 
wooded. ‘Trees of large Size are found alor ‘ 
coasts; the wild nutmeg grows here in abundan 
and the cocoa-palm in the highest gabe Birds’ 
in the greatest variety fill the woods; pp on 
and scorpions are not uncommon, The i ants. }|_ 
are not so black as the Negroes of Afric 
sable in aspect. Their hair is 
, height they seareely <nect 5 ft, 


Wi 
evince little muscular 


hawk, and sling, form their 
construct canoes of 
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1,244, A Roman Catholic p. in the dio. of Dublin, 
bears the name of. Irishtown and Donn: — 
Also a village in the p. of Barry, co. . Pop. 
Perm, 1 has its source in the district and 89 m. |in 1851, 9,—Also a \ in the p. of Ardea, 
SW of Krasno-Onfimsk; runs N across the districts | Queen’s co., forming a b of Mountmellick,— 
of Osa and Kungur; and throws itself into the | Also the name of eenkillly the oldest fand t 
Silva, on the 1. bank, near Kungur, after a course | part of each of a considerable number of fhe bd 
120 m. The water of this river, althongh limpid, | towns of Ireland. Ree 
so much ted with lime as to be unfit for | | TRIRI, a rivet of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de- 
Janeiro, which flows through the plain at the foot of 


ben | and it is remarkably destitute of fish. 
the Serra-dos-Orgios, and throws itself into the bay 
of Nitherdhi, between the rios Magé and Suruhi- 


‘AM, a small town of India, in the prov. 
of Cachar, 21 m. ESE of Cosipur. 
‘TRETON-KIRK, a parish in Derbyshire, 83 m. | Mirim.—Also a small river in the same proy., in the 
district of Mangaratiba, an affluent of the bay of 
Angra-dos-Reis. . 


SSW of Wirksworth. Area 2,290 acres. Pop. 785. 
TRETON-WOOD, a township in the p. of Ireton- y 
TRIRI-GUAGCU anv IRTRI-MIRIM, two rivers of 
Brazil, in the prov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, which unite 


is fe Derbyshire, 44 m. SSW of Wirksworth. Area 
2,490 acres. Pop. in 1881, 138; in 1851, 166. 
IRGHIZ (Botcuor or Great), a river of Russia | in the district of Parati, and flow into the bay of 
Angra-dos- Reis. 
TRIRTHL, or Inrr1-Mirm, a river of Brazil, in’ the 


in Europe, in the gov. of Saratov, and district of 

Volsk. It has its source in the E part of the dis- 
prov. of Santa Catharina, and district of Sao Fran- 
cisco, which flows into the sea near the Rio Gravata, 


trict ; runs in an extremely sinuous course to the W; 
and throws itself into the Volga, on the 1. bank, op- 

It is crossed by the imperial road, and is navigable 
for canoes. 


posite Volsk. The distance, in a direct line from its 
source to the Volsk, does not exceed 150 m., while 
its sinuosities measure double that distance. IRIRITIBA. See Benevente. 

IRGHIZ (Matotr or Lirrxe), a river of. Russia in IRIRUAMA. See Ararvama. 
Europe, in the gov. of Saratov, and district of Khva- IRISSARRY, a commune of France, in the dep. 
linsk. It has its source towards the middle of the | of the Basses-Pyrenees, cant. of Tholdy, 19 m. W of 
district; runs W; and dividing into two arms, throws | Mauleon. Pop. 1,179. It was formerly the capital 
itselfj into the Volga, on the |. bank, between Khva- | of a small territory of the same name. 
linsk and Volsk, and after a sinuous course of about TRITUIA, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Para 
120 m.—Elephants’ and rhinoceros’s teeth have fre- | and district of Belem, near the Guama. 

IRIUANA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 

an affluent of the Pacajaz. 


quently been found in this river. 
HIZ, or Oru-Ircuiz, a river of Independent 

a river in Lancashire, which falls’ into the 

Irwell, near Manchester. 


Tartary, in the country of the Khirghiz of the mid- 
| dle horde, which issues from Tchalkar; makes a con- 
} siderable circuit towards the 8; joins the Turgai; and} IRKI, a town of Northern Hindostan, in the state 
itself into Lake Aksakal. It has a total | of Gurhwal, 20 m. SE of Bilaspur. 
course of abont 300 m., through a country to a great IRKELIEIEV, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
extent covered with sand, and studded with salt | gov. and 101 m. W of Poltava, district and 18 m. 
. E of Zolotonocha, on the 1. bank of the Irklei. 
IRKUT, a river of Russia in Asia, in the gov. and 


lakes. 
IRIEIX (Sr.). See Yrrerx (Sr.). 
IRIEP. a town of Spain, in New Castile, in | district of Irkutsk, which has its source in lake Itchir, 
. and partido and 2 m. ESE of Guadalajara, | at the foot of the Sayansk mountains, and near the 
F ‘the foot of a mountain-chain,.and near the He- | Chinese frontier; runs first E, passes Tunkinskai, 
: ; bends NE, and joins the Angara, on the 1. bank, at 
Irkutsk, after a course of about 240 m. 

IRKUTSK, a government of Asiatic Russia, for- 
merly comprising the whole of Eastern Siberia, and 
divided into 4 obdasti or districts, viz. Irkutsk Proper, 
Nerchinsk, Yakutsk, and Okhotsk. The two latter 
of these divisions have been detached from it in 
recent times; and the present gov. is bounded on the 
N by aline drawn from the r. or E bank of the 
Tlinepeia river, at the intersection of the parallel of 
67° 80’; to the 1. or W bank of the Lena, near the 
intersection of 60° 30’; on the E by the course of the 
Lena, sprevis to the junction of the Vitim, and 
along the course of that river, which it 
from the prov. of Yakutsk, till it strikes the Jablonnoi 
mountains ; thence down the Chilka, a head-stream 
of the Amur, to the point of confluence of that river 
with the other great head-stream of the Amur, the 
ak ger nade the Argun to the of the 

lar, in about N lat. 49° 80’, where the 
with Mongolia turns W. From this’ 
frontier runs in a waving line to the aioe | 
ied 2 intersects under the el of 49° § 

ce it rans “passing betweer 
Kiakhta and Matmaskia, crossing 

and the Jenessei on the S, and those fi 
‘| Baikal and the . 


-TRELETH, a in the p. of Dalton-in- 
a river of Russia in E in the gov. of 
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526. 
NY’ commune of France, in the dep. of 

) Rhone, and cant. aud 2 m. SE of St. Genis-La- 

near the |. bank of the Rhone. Pop. 1,170. It 

contains numerous villas belonging to the inhabitants 

of Lyons, from which it is only 5 m, distant. 

usually borne by that arm of 


separates Ireland on the W, from Scotland 
the E. In its extreme limita, it t be re- 
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E long. 96° 20’. why me Nir it turns NNE, 
crosses the great road from Irkutsk to Krasnojarsk 
at Ontminsk ; and runs in a very irregular line through 
the territories of the 1 nomadic tribes, till 
it reaches point of of the N frontier 
line, on thé river Ilinepeia ; defining throughout its 
whole length the boun between the govs. of 
Irkutsk and Yenisei. Within ‘the boundaries now 
traced, lie on the § and SW, the great lake Baikal, 
the basins of its tributaries, the Upper or N. 
Angara, and the Bargusine, and of the lower part of 
the Selenga; the upper part of the basin of the Lena 
and of the Lower Tunguska, on the N ; and the basin 
of the Chilka on the SE. The general level of the 
surface from the town of Yakutsk to the N and E 
shores of Lake Baikal, is from 2,500 to 3,000 ft. above 
sea-level. Ermann estimates the elevation of the 
town of Irkutsk on the Baikal, at 1,237 ft. above sea- 
level; and for 140 m. between this town and the 
Chinese frontier, the country rises gradually 975 ft. 
above Irkutsk. Then follows a more rapid ascent for 
170 m. S, or as far as Urga in Mongolia; whence 
an elevation of 3,187 ft. above sea-level is continued 
for nearly 400 m. tothe N skirts of the Gobi. Along 
the course of the Lower Angara, the surface falls 
rapidly to the town of Irkutsk, and more gradually 
below that town towards its junction with the Yenisei. 
—The climate throughout a great part of this gov. is 
very severe; yet in many parts agriculture is suc- 
cessfully cultivated, and the flora around Irkutsk ex- 
hibits the plants of warmer countries intermixed with 
those of Arctic regions; the Prunus Aymeniaca, or 
true apricot, With the Siberian stone-pine and the 
dwarf-birch ; while the ‘environs of Nerchinsk are 
celebrated for their floral treasures.—Three great 
routes intersect this gov., and converge upon the 
town of Irkutsk. One of these runs from Krasnojarsk 
on the Yenisei SE to Irkutsk, which it approaches by 
the vale of the lower part of the W. Angara ; another 
runs NNE from Irkutsk, along the valley of the 
Lena to Yakutsk ; a third starts from the E side of the 
Baikal, opposite Irkutsk, and runs E to the Argun. 
From Irkutsk the road to Kiakhta, and thence to 
Urga in‘Mongolia, is carried round the S extremity 
of the Baikal, and after crossing the Selenga, is 
joined at Lipovska by a prolongation of the great 


route from the Argun.—The governor-general of | March, 


Irkutsk exercises supreme control over E. Siberia, 
that is over the gov. of Yeniseisk, the gov. of Irkutsk, 
the _ of Yakutsk, the prov. of Okhotsk, the prov. 
of Kamtschatka, and all the islands belonging to the 
American company. The native pop. is mainly com- 
posed of Russian crown peasants, Buriats, Tun- 
guses, and Mongols. See Suseria. 

Ikkursk, the cap. of the above government, 
and of Eastern Siberia, is situated on the E bank of 
the Lower sy sen pred about 1,000 ft. in width— 
opposite the influx of the river Irkut, and 25 Yn. direct 
distance from the W shore.of Lake Baikal, in N lat. 


52° 16’ 20”, E 104° 19’ 45”; in a plain at the 
foot of a hill, and chiefly occupying the concave of a 
crescent formed by the An ; at an alt. of 1,284 
ft. above exievl, and 111 ft. below the level of 
pike Baikal. Ranges of well-wooded hills rise on the 

















; 88 churches,.of which 12 Gain a 
exchange, building-docks, a college, a gymn 


school of medicine, a theatre, several con 

prisons, and a government-house; with a pop. 
mated at 15,000, including the ison, w with 
Cossacks, is usually about 4,000. The bazaars and 


markets are extensive, and amply provided with 


meat, fish; flour, poultry, vegetables, and even the 
wines and luxuries of Europe. The best beef sold 


here is supplied from Krasnojarsk, in the gov.. of 
Yenesei ; fish is abundantly supplied from the Baikal 
fisheries ; and in from the district of Nerchinsk. 


There is considerable manufacturing activity dis- 
played at L., and an active transit toate. Linen and 
piece-goods, glass, hats, soap, leather, and woollen 
cloth for the troops, are manufactured here ; and it 
is the great entrepot for the of Ew 

Russia, and Russian America,which are tiewanied 
to China. The authorities at Yakutsk, Okhotsk, and 
Kamtschatka also receive their rations in money and 


provisions from I.—Spring is earlier at I. than at - 


Tomsk. The Angara, close to the to is e~ 
rally frozen in December, though sometisanas nat till 
Jan ; it usually thaws again between the 20th 
and 30th of March. It is to be remembered, however, 
that this river is very rapid, and has a depth of from 
50 to 60 ft. near the town. It appears from the sub- 
joined table of the mean temp. at I. for 10 conse- 
cutive years, from 1821 to 1880, that the mean temp. 
is +0° 31’ of Reaumur, or 32° 7’ of Fahrenheit, at 
the hours of 7 a.m., 2 p.m, and 9 a.m. These ob- 
servations afford a result exceeding the true mean 
poe 3 of om 24 a tod by yf hig the o 

eat 2p.M. being near the time of maximum, 
while the other two periods of observation are not so 
near the time of minimum temp. The corrected mean 
temp. is 31°-92, or almost exactly that of the freez- 
ing point. Dr. Ermann determined the dip of the 
N pole of the needle to be here 68° 6°50; magnetic 
intensity, 16324. 


ae 
TA 2PM 9PM MRAN, 
January, — 18°87 —10°30 —17°27 . —1ses 
February, 1451 — 441 12 30 ot 
April," + ims: tives) ¥ Sones iad 
Pp 0 05 209 4 
May, . 633 ~ 14°84 7 03 4 
June, . 11 98 18 ‘79 ll 87 ve 
July, . 12 -25 19 06 (12 SE iat 
August, 8 63 1516 0 47 RE 
September, . + 181 9:99 vf 2°98 493 
: — 379 +261 — 84h 3 
November, 1150 0 —— 538 10 ‘55 94 
, + — 1880 —1200 —1706 —15" 
— 26 + 5138 — oT + OBL 
Ermann, who spent from the 17th of Feb. to the 
19th 6f March in L, says that during his entire stay, 


the sky was without a cloud, and its colour of the 
deepest blae. ‘The brightness of the ‘ 
gave a delightful clearness to the landscape, wan lent 
unusual sharpness and distinctness to di bject 
The S wind isthe prevailing wind, but is eompletel; 
exhausted of humidity by the desert tracts over 
which it blows. sie pyle 
LAM, a hamlet in Eccles, Lancashire, 
8 m. WSW of Manchester. i ene tah a 
IRLBACH, a 
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of , and EB of ‘ Arena 3,520 acres. 

gS 
BIORNICO. 

TRNSING, a of Bayaria, in the circle of 
the 5 sed and 5 m. NW of Abensberg, 
and 18 m. SW of Ratisbonne, on the 1. bank of the 

It has a brewery. 


Danube. 
TRO, a river of the Chinese empire, in the coun- 
Oo aaa which loses itself in a sniall lake 


in N 
J UER, a commune of France, im the dep. 
of the Ille-et-Vilaine and cant. of Becherel. Pop. 


I, a river of Brazil, in the proy. of Sio-Pedro- 
do-Rio-Grande, which has its source near Cerro- 
Pelado-da-Encruzilhada, and flows into the Pequiri. 

TROIS (Care), a headland of Hayti, at the W 
extremity of the long peninsula which forms the 
SW part of the island, in N lat. 18° 28’ 20”, and W 
long. 74° 29’ 30”. To the E of the cape is a small 

of the same name defended by a fort. 

N (Loven), a sheet of water in co. West- 
meath, 13m. in length, and about $a mile in breadth, 
comprising an area of 259 acres, and at an alt. of 
204 ft. above sea-level. It receives the outlet of 
es iced and is crossed at the foot by the Inny. 
WNW MOUNTAINS, a ramification of the Alle- 


y chain, U.S. extending along the confines of 
states of Tennessee an 








North Carolina, from 
mountains on the SW, to the Yellow mountains 
on the NE. 

TRON-ACTON, a parish in Gloucestershire, 3} 
mn. NW of Chipping-Sodbury. Area 2,927 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,372; in 1851, 1,268. 
TRONDEQUOIT. a bay on the S side of Lake 
Ontario, in Monroe co., in the state of New York, 
U.S., to the E of the embouchure of the Genesee. 
Tt is about 6 m. in length from N to §, and 8 m. in 
breadth from Eto W. A creek of the same name 












i 


wer.—Also 4 township in the same co., 5 m. 

ck .. It has a generally level surface, 

bounded on the W by the Genesee, by the bay of 
é same name on the E, and on the N by Lake 
itario. The soil consists of sand and gravelly loam. 

op. in 1840, 1,252. 

ROQUOIS, or Srx Nations, the name given by the French 
confederacy of North American Indians, called by the 
THE eae ban Cae hoe apart The 

Oneidas, 01 a ecas an ‘uscaro- 
members of this pr amd They formerly re- 

on the Mohawk river and the lakes which still bear their 
and extended’ their conquests to the Mississippi, and be- 
the St. Lawrence. Their derritory abounded with lakes 
with fish; their forests were filled with game, and 
advantage of a fertile soil. The sachems owed 








federacy 


the 
‘were 


Ta Se aa TT 
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into the head of the bay, and affords good, 
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the Basses-P. cant. of St.-Bti 
ry, 23m. W of Manleon. Pop..00, In the ad- 
t mountains of Jarra are of copper and 
n. 
IRPEN, a river of Russia in Euro 


in the gov. 
of Kiev, which has its source in the art of the 
district of Skvira, rans E, then N, and throws itself 
into the Dniepey on the r. bank, 21 m. above Kiey, 
and after a course ~ 105 m. pe : 

IRPINO (Monte), a summit of the Apennines, 
in Naples, on the W confines of the prov. of the 
Principato Ultra. 

ITRRAWADY. See Inawapt. 

TRRITZ, or Grrzice, a town of Moravia, in the 
circle and 15 m. ENE of Znaim, and 24 m. SSW of 
Brinn. é 

IRRLICH, a village of Prussia, in the proy. of 
the Rhine, and regency of Coblenz, on the Rhine, 
N of Neuwied. Pop. 1,040. 

IRRSEE, a village of Bavaria, in the circle of 
Swabia, N of Kaufbauern. Pop. 380. 

IRSLINGEN, or UrsiinGen, a yillage of Wiir- 
temberg, in the circle of the Schwarzwald and bail. of 
Rottweil. Pop. in 1840, 663, chiefly Catholics. It 
contains the ruins of the ancient castle of the dukes 


of Urslingen. 

IRSTEAD, a parish in Norfolk, 11 m. NE. of 
Norwich, on the x 

in 1831, 169; in 1851, 155. 


IRT, a river in Cumberland, formed by the june- “ 


tion of two streams, one of which rises in Wes 
head, and the other in Skelderskew fells, and which 
uniting near King’s Camp, discharge themselves into 
the Irish sea near Ravenglass. 

IRTCHAT, or Away, a village of the Sahara, 45 
m. N of Bilma, to the E of the Wady-Kawass, on 
the road from Fezzan to Bornn, and 480 m. § of 
Murzuk. It has suffered much from the incursions 
of the Tuaricks, and consists of only a few miserable 
dwellings built on and around the base of a rock. 

IRTENSKOL a fortress of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 111 m. WSW of Orenburg, district and 
69 m. ENE of Uralsk, on the r. bank of the Ural. 

IRTHING, a river which has its source in the 
range of hills which separates the counties of N. 
umberlatid and Cumberland; runs § for several mi 
along the confines of these counties; and joins the 
Eden near Newby. 

TRTHINGTON, a garg and township of Cum- 
berland, 8 m. NE by E of Carlisle, on the Irthing. 
Area of p. 6,050 acres. Pop. in 1881, 1,028; in 
1851, 1,001, Pop. of township, in 1851, 226, 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH, a parish in Northamp- 
ton, 2m. NW of Higham-Ferrers, on the Nen. 

8,720 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,262; in 1851, 1,577. 

IRTIACH, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the gov 
of Perm, and § part of the district of Yekaterinburg, 
12 m, im length, and about 44 m. at its greapest 
breadth, 

IRTISH, a river of Asia, which has its 2 in 
Sungaria, towards the SE extremity of the 
Altai mountains, in N lat. 46° 45” It runs first 
WNW through a wide v. enclosed on the ENE 
by the Great Altai, and on ob y eke 

} issues Beane on the W gpl : 





orth river. Area 1,065 acres. Pop, | 
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and 150 m. W of t, in N lat. 60° | some importance in the Roman era, It been 
45’. It has a total course of about 1,950 m., of en captured by the French, wt sone ss 
which 720 m, are within the Chinese empire, 750 m. | IRUZUI, « river of Brazil, which issues from the 
in the prov. of Omsk, and 480 m. in the gov. of | uninhabited woods of the of P 
pap A its point of junction with the Obi, it the prov. of Parahiba; and the river of 
has a of 1} verst, and a depth of 50 ft.; while | that name in the S of the prov. of Piauhi, 


the Obi has a width of 10 versts, and is 300 ft. deep. 
Its principal affluents are in the Chinese empire, on 
the r., the Boroi, Kaba, Kurtchum, and Narim; in 
the prov. of Omsk, the Bukhtarma, Ulba, Uba, and 
Om, on the r., and the Tchar-Gurban, Tch ka, 
Tunduk, and Kamishlovka, on the 1; and in the 
‘oy. of Tobolsk, the Tara, Shish, Tui or Shui, and 
emianka on the r., and on the 1. the Osha, Ishim, 
Vagai, Tobol, and Konda. The chief places which 
it passes in its course are Ust-Kamenogorsk, Semi- 
latinsk, Iamishevsk, Jelezinsk, Omsk, Tara, To- 
olsk, Demiansk, and Denshikova. Numerous vil- 
lages line its banks in the gov. of Tobolsk; and in 
the prov. of Omsk its r. bank is studded with forts, 
inhabited by Cossacks and their families, for the pro- 
tection of the frontier against the incursions of the 
Kirghiz. The 1. forms numerous islands, of which 
the greater number are periodically submerged—the 
rise of the water in spring averaging generally 9 or 10 
ft. Its course, from the number of shifting sand- 
banks with which it is obstructed, is irregular and 
dangerous. Its waters are light, and abound with 
excellent fish. Between this river and the Tobol 
are extensive plains intersected with lakes, and liable 
to inundation. On the other side, towards the Obi, 
is a vast steppe named Baraba, covered to a great 
extent with nearshes, lakes, and rivers, and affording 
large quantities of salt.. The Irtish forms a part of 
the great water-line of communication from St. Pe- 
tersburg to the Pacific: 

IRTON, a township in Seamer p., N. R. of York- 
a 5 m. SW of Scarborough. Pop. in 1851, 

8. 

IRTON, or Irtonpaxn, a parish in Cumberland, 
8 m. NNE of Ravenglass, on the Irt. Area 5,270 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 531; in 1851, 572. 

IRTZ, a river of France, in the dep. of Morbihan, 
which has its source 9 m. N of Vannes; runs ESE; 
ey Rochefort; and, after a course of 36 m., joins 

ie Oust 1} m. NW of Redon. 

IRUELA, a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
proy. and 86 m. ENE of Jaen, and partido of Ca- 
zorla. Pop, 2,874. It has a castle and an hospital. 
The surrounding district produces corn, wine, and oil. 

IRUELA (La), or Hirveta, a town of Spain, in 
New Castile, in the prov. of Madrid, and partido of 
Terdegen, 9m. NE of Buitrago. Pop. 279. 

IRUESTE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 19 
=< of Guadalajara, and partido of Brihuega. Pop. 


_ TR a river of Bolivia, formed by the 
Junction of the Iacuma and Magussa, running ESE, 
and which, after a course of about 240 m., joins the 
Mamore, on the 1. bank, at Exaltacion-de-la-Cruz, in 
8 lat. 12° 30. 


IRUN, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Guipuzcoa, 
and 9 m. E of San Sebastian, and 38 m. 


WHW of Baseors taseenn m, from the lL. bank 





IRVILLAC, or Ye ©, & commune of aoa, ; 
in the dep. of Finistere, cant. of Daoulas, 14 m. E of 
Brest. Pop. 2,222. It has 4 annual fairs. 

IRVILLE, a village of Licking township, Mus- 
kingum co., in the state of Ohio, 56 m. E of Colum- 
bus. Pop. in 1840, 125. 

IRVINE, a river in Ayrshire, forming, from a 
short distance beneath its source, to its entrance into 


the frith of Clyde, the noveierraine between the | 
Ky 


districts of Cunningham and Kyle. It rises, in two 
head-waters, on the E boundary of traces 
the boundary of Ayrshire 1 m. 8; turns W; 
enters the interior of the co. ; and thence, till near its 
embouchure, pursues a course whi i ex- 
ception of numerous brief sinuosities—is 
due W. Passing through the town of Irvine at about 
mid-distance, it suddenly bends round till it assumes 
a S direction; and opposite the town of Irvine ex- 
pands into a basin } m. broad, which receives the 
Garnock river at its NW extremity, and communi- 
cates by a narrow mouth with the frith of Clyde.— 
Also a parish in the § part of the district of Cunni 
ham, in Ayrshire. Pop. in 1831, 5,200; in 1851, 
5,719.—Also a royal burgh and a sea) on the r. 
bank of the Irvine, 1 m. ima direct line NE of the 
nearest point of the frith of Clyde; and 11 m. N of 
Ayr. Pop. in 1851, 4,790. So far back as 1790, the 
port had, in strict connection with the town, 51 ves- 
sels = 3,682 tons, besides other vessels nominally 
belonging to it, but properly connected with Saltcoats 
and Largs. In 1837 its vessels had increased in 
number to 106 = 11,535 tons; and in 1850 to 124 
vessels == 17,995 tons. The quantity of coals ship- 
ped coastwise from this port in 1849 was 188,782 
tons; in 1850, 191,420 tons, The quantity =n 
in 1849 amounted to 71,066 tons, £21,054 ; and 
in 1850 to 73,667 tons, value £20,929. Besides shi 
ping vast quantities of coals both coastwise and 
‘oreign parts, the town, with its dependencies, exports 
carpeting, tanned leather, rye-grass seed, and tree 
plants, and also, on a smaller scale, cotton yarn, cotton 
cloth, herrings, sheep-skins tawed, and ofhde articles ; 
and imports from Ireland oats, butter,orchard-produce, 
feathers, untanned hides, linen cloth, quilts, lime- 
stone nen in —e and from a imber 
staves, spars, as as exports to latte 
market ting, woollea cloth, and a ma 
ther manufacture. Across the mouth of the = 
as at the mouth of the river Ayr—is a bar 
vents the entrance of vessels of any consi 
den. The depth of water from the quay to! 
is generally from 9 to 11 ft. at on = ' 
storms, with the wind from the 5 or SW, it is 
times 16 ft. The town has manufactories in 
making, erry amy dressing leather, 


anchors and es, distilling whisky, nag 
nesia, and fabricating various articles of signa 








in sending a 





—The revenue in 1832 was £1,497; in 4i, 
—I. unites with Ayr, Rothesay, Inverary, and Camp 
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+ ea ship, Chautanque co., in the state of New York, 
| . S., on Cattaraugus creék, at its entrance into 
Lake .In 1840 it contained about 50 inhabi- 
{ tants.—Also a v. of Greenburgh township, Westches- 
| ‘ter co., in the same state, 26 m. N of New York, on 
| the E side of Hudson river. Pop. 100. 

IRVON, a river in Brecknockshire, which has its 
source in the hills near Llanvihangel-Abergwessin ; 
flows E, receiving in its course of about 20 m. the 

, Dulas, and Whefry; and joins the Wye 

about a 4 m. below the bridge near Builth. 
: LL, a river in Lancashire, which rises near 
Todmorton; runs § past Rochdale, Bury, and Man- 





slope of a steep and lofty hill, between the Ezcasand 
Belabarce, Pop. 1,000. Ithas a parish-church with 
a lofty tower, 3 hermitages, and an hospital; and 
possesses a manufactory of woollen es, and a 
fulling-mill. : , i 

ISABEL (Santa). See Exizapeta Isuanp. ~ 

ISABEL (Santa), a small town of Brazil, in the 
prov. and 75 m. NE of Stio-Paulo, on the Mandu, an 
affluent of the Tiete.—Also-a parish in the prov. of 
Para, on the r. bank of the Rio-Negro, 75 m. above 
Lamalonga. It is inhabited chiefly by Indians of 
the Uahupe tribe. Fishing and the chase form their, 
principal occupations.—Also an island in the Para, 
on the Marajé coust, opposite the embouchure of the 
Periha and the Furo Santa Isabel, which here flow 
together into the Para. 

ISABELICA (Porta), a port of Hayti, on the N 
coast of the island, at the mouth of the little river 
Bacabonico, enclosed on the N by a peninsula ter- 
minating in Ponta Isabelica, in N lat. 19° 58’ 40”, 
W long. 71° 19”. It was in the vicinity of this port 
that the first Spanish settlement was formed in this 
island by Columbus, in December 1493. The point 
forms the most northerly part of the island. It is 
surrounded by rocks, and commanded by a lofty 
mountain. ; 

ISABELLA, a district in the state of Michigan, 
U.S., comprising an area of 576 sq. m., watered b 
Chippewa and Salt rivers. It is attached for judi- 
cial purposes to Ionia co.—Also an island in the Pa- 
cific ocean, off the coast of the Mexican state of 
Xalisco, in N lat. 21° 45’, W long. 106°. 

ISABELLA (Care), a headland of British North 
America, at the head of Baffin’s bay, between a bay | 
of the same namé and Smith’s bay, in N lat. 77° 48’, | 
W long. 77° 0’.—Also a headland of Boothia Felix, 
in N lat. 69° 25’, W long. 93° 50’. 

ISABELLA (Saint), or Ysaper (Santa), an 
island of the S. Pacific, one of the largest and most 
central of the group of the Salomon islands. It is 
separated from the island of Choiseuil on the WNW 
by Manning strait, and by Indispensable strait on the 

SE from the island of Guadalcanar. It lies be- 
tween 7° 15’ and 8° 30'S lat., and between 157° 40° 
and 159° 15’ E. long., and comprises an area about, | 
105 m. in length from NW to SE, and from 16 to 22 
m. in breadth. It is generally mountainous, und 
towards the NE exhibits considerable irregularity of 
outline. Its principal bays are Praslin and Estretta; 
the former, ESE of Cape Comfort, forms a good 
harbour. It was discovered by Mendana, who named 
it after his wife, Isabel-de-Baretos. 

ISAC, a river of France, which’ has its source in 
the dep. of the Loire-Inferieure, formed by the junc- 
tion near Blain of several streams, the principal of 
which has its source to the E of the large ec i 
Abbaretz, in a fathomless well. It runs in a W di- 
rection, past Blain and Gerrouet, and after a course 
of about 45 m., joins the Vilaine on the 1, bank, op- 
posite Rieux. A 

ISACA, a town of Central Africa, on the rt. | 
of the Joliba, inhabited by from 700 to 800 F 
subjects of Sego-Ahm the capital of 
Lamdu-Lillahi, is a day’s journey to the E, The 
inhabitants rear flocks and cul rice in the 





































chester; receives the Irk and Medlock; and, after a 
tortuous course of about 40 m., joins the Mersey at 
Flixton. 








TRWIN, a county in the S part of the state of 
Georgia, U. S., comprising an area of 2,079 sq. m., 
drained by branches of Alapahaw, Suwannee, With- 
lacoochee, and Ocklockony rivers. Pop. in 1840, 
2,038, of whom 266 were slaves; in 1850, 3,292. Its 
capital, Irwinville, is on the E side of the Alapahaw, 
105 m. § of Milledgeville.—Also a township of Ve- 
nango co., in the state of Pennsylvania, 12 m. SW 
of in. Its surface is level, and is drained by 


creek. Pop. 1,111. 
‘ON, a village of Wilkinson co., in the 
state of” U.S., 20 m. S of Milledgeville, on 


a gravelly ri between Commissioner’s and Big 
rey rl m. W of Oconee river. Pop. in 
1840, 150. 

IS-SUR-TILLE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of the Cote-d’Or, and arrond. of 
Dijon, The cant. comprises 23 com. Pop. in 1831, 
10,046; in 1841, 10,012.—The town is 17 m. NNE 
of Dijon, on the Ignon, near its confluence with the 
Tille. Pop. 1,436. It is well-built, and has an hos- 
pital. It es manufactories of cloth and other 
woollen fabrics, iron-ware, leather, a cotton spinning- 
mill, and several ‘onges. Fairs for cattle, horses, 
and hosiery, are held here six times a-year. In the 
en are extensive quarries of white shelly stone, 
suitable for troughs, &c. 

ISA, a river of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
ym Ma has its source in the district and 24 
ml. of Mokchansk; thence enters the district 
of Tnsara; and throws itself into the Mokcha, on 
the r. bank; 9m. E of Troitzk, and after a course 
of 75 m.—Also a river in the gov. of Vitebsk, which 
from a little lake in the district and 11 m. SW 
: ; runs N into the gov. of Pskov; and throws 
itself into the Velkaia, on the 1. bank, at the v. of 
gotkino, 23 m. WSW of Novorjev, and after a 
x ‘of about 69m. - 
. a town of Tripoli, on the shore of the gulf 
of 130 m. SE of Tripoli—Also an artificial 
arm of the Euphrates, or canal, branching-off from a 
spot about 6 m. above Felujah, and crossing Mesopo- 
tamia in an E course to the Tigris. 
“ISA-FIORD, or Isavaanvarvatr, a gulf of Ice- 
land, j ‘the NW part of Westland. It is about 25 
d ah iter ae 
he paralls 66° 15’ and 66°. Towards the § it 
ives off numerous branches, running 8 into the main 
‘the syssel or district of L, which lies around 


CS ( he mn hither onto eos 
the part of the Great bank of 

§ of the island of Bahama. The t 
I islands bear the Hames of the Great | arm of the river, which branches off at § 
e Isaac. The former is about 1} m. in | it a } m. from I., forming an immense | 
W, irm comes from the W, and is very 
orient Doreen naa: f 
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ISA, 
Mious, 48 m..NW. of Novo-Cherkask, near the 





or Esavkuert, a slip of “send on 
Indus, and ving pee with it, 
having the h —-= the N; the Khyssore 
range onthe S; and the Salt range on the W, The 
Indus, gradually encroaching on the FE side’of this 
district, has transferred as it were a,large portion of 
the soil of this territory to its E bank, where it now 
forms an alluvial tract, about 12 m. broad when the 
river is at its lowest. I. is itself a fertile, well- 
watered, populous, and highly-cultivated country, 
highly fertile in wheat. In 1848 it contained 59,762 
b of cultivated Jand. 

SAKLI, a town of Turkey in Asia, in Caramania, 
sanj. and 11 m. NW of Ak-Shehr, 35 m. ESE of 
Afium-kara-hissar, and about 5 m. to the E of the 
Ak-Shehr-Ghieul. It has a mosque, a public bath, 
and a caravanserai. The environs are covered with 
gardens, vineyards, and orchards, and abound with 
excellent fruit. 

ISAKOU, or Y-rsov, a district of Japan, in the 
prov. of Satsuma. 

ISAKTCHA, a frontier town of Turkey in Europe, 
in Bulgaria, in the sanj. and 100 m. NE of Silistria, 
and 20 m. W of Tultsha, on the r. bank of the Da- 
nube. It is defended by a fortress, and has several 
mosques. It is populous, and possesses an active 
trade. The passage across the river, which is here 
much frequented, is effected by a ferry-boat. This 
town was taken by the Russians in 1790 and 1828, 

ISALCO, Izaxco, or Ysatco, a town of Central 
America, in the state and 38 m. W of San Salvador, 
dep. and 8 m. NE of Zonzonate. Previous to the 
revolution, its inhabitants were numbered at 6,000. 
To the N of San Salvador is a volcano of the same 
name, which has an apparent altitude of 1,500 ft. 
above sea-level, and is remarkable for its incessant 
activity, forming in fact a kind of natural lighthouse, 
and a leading mark for the anchorage of Acajutla. 

ISALL, or Iset, a parish and township in Cum- 
berland, 3} m. NE of Cockermouth, on the Derwent. 
Area of p. 6,760 acres. Pop. in 1851, 556, 

ISALL-OLD-PARK, a township in the p. of Isall, 
Cumberland, 5 m. NE by E of Cockermouth. Pop. 
in 1851, 87. , 

ISALLT, a township in the p. of Llys-Faen, Car- 
narvonshire. 

ISAMAL, a town of Yucatan, between Valladolid 
and Merida. It is well laid out, and the houses are 
well built, About five-sixths of the pop. are Indians, 

_ISANOTZKOI, one of the straits by which Beh- 
ring’s sea opens into the Arctic ocean. It separates 
the island of Ouniamak, in the Aleutian archipelago, 
froma the SW extremity of the peninsula of dike 
in Russian America. It lies about 55° N lat., andis 
24 m. in length, and 9 m. in breadth. The depth of 
water is not great, but the tides flow through it with 
seen and in winter, with a SE wind, it becomes 

le. 
a river which has its source in the Tyrol, 
6m. NB of Innsprack, flows thence NNE into the 


of Upper Bavaria, passing in its course Munich, 

and Landshut; then taking an 

mn, — me ae se nna Bavaria, 

Landau, and joins the Danube on r. bank, 
Deckendorf, and after ; 


ere 


the W bank of 


fe 





ere ee come. 
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ISASONDO, a town of Spain, in the prov, 
Guipuzcoa and partido of Tolosa, 30 m. SSE of} 
Sebastian, and near the Oria and Zubin. 475. 
It has an hospital. In the vicinity is a mineral 


spring. = * redid 
ISAURA, a sanjak in the pash. of Konich or Ko- 
niyeh, in Asiatic Turkey. Near Hajilar, in this sanj. 
are the ruins of the ancient Jsauria. %, 

ISAVENA, a river of Spain, in Aragon, in the 
prov. of Huesca, which has its source in a ramifica- 
tion of the Pyrenees, to the W of Cas-Tor; flows 
S, then SSW ; and joins the Essera at Grans, 5 m. 
NE of the confluence of that riyer with the Cinca. 

ISBARTAH, or Hamip, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
in Anatolia, capital of the kadilik of Hamid, mag- 
nificently situated at the foot of @ mountain range 
connected with mount Taurus, 20 m. ESE of , 
and near an affluent of the Aksu. It consists of about 
150 houses, and is well supplied with water, and 
surrounded with fine gardens. 

ISBAT, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Albania, 
in the sanjak and 23 m, WNW of ida, on an 
affluent of the Scombi. a alias 

ISCA, a town of Naples, in the prov. of Calabria- 
Ultra, district and 25 m. § of Catanzaro, eant. and 
3 m. NNW of Badolato, ona hill. Pop. 1,800. It 
has 2 parish churches. Bee 

ISCANZE, a summit of the Andes, im. New 
Grenada, in the S part of the dep. of the Cauca, 
district and 55 m. SSW of Popayan. It oe rise te 
a river of the same name, an affluent of the Caqueta. 

ISCAR, or FuENTELOLMO-pE-IscaR, a town or 
Spain, in Old Castile, in the prov. and 35 m. NNW 
of Segovia, partido and 11 m. W of Cuellar, in a 
sandy and unproductive locality. Pop.800, It has 
3 parish churches, a seignorial castle, and an hos- 
pital. In the environs are extensive plantations of 
pine, affording large quantities of resin. ‘ 

IS-CARNEG, or IsycarRea, a township of Mont- 
gomeryshire, 4m, NE of Machynllaeth. Pop. 415. 

ISCHIA, a town of the Pontifical states, in the 
delegation and 23 m. WNW of Viterbo. Pop. 1,250. 

ISCHI’A, the ancient naria or Pithecusa ot 
Pliny, and Znarime of Virgil, an island of Naples, si- 
tuated at the N entrance and W extremity of the 
Pes of Naples, 8 m. SW of the or 

isenum promontorium, the smaller island of Procida 
lying between it and the mainland. It. is about 5 m. 
in length from E to W, and 18 m. in circuit; and 
an area of 21 sq. m., with a pop. of 24,000. ITtis 
mountainous, with bold and rocky shores. The 
mass of the island is com .of a rather fr 
species of tufa. The highest summit, Monte San 

icolo, the ancient Epomeus Mons, an 
cano, rises 2,500 ft. above sea-level, and m 
summit shows traces of two large craters. 
the ancient Prochyta, according to tradition was rent 
from I. by an earthquake; and there are appearances 
of asubmarine connection between both these islands 
and the adjacent mainland. The N side of Procida is 
ef about 2 m. distant from the point of 
and on its S side is the volcanic islet of Vivara, 
which seems to form the intermediate link 
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fectly beautifulthan the view of this majestic island j 
approached from the N, especially if under the 
pee ma < an — — — ~ just 
; of symmetry in its structure which is re- 
quisite without formality, and sufficient* ruggedness 
to relieve the surpassing verdure with which nature 
has-clothed the greater part of the island. The pe- 
jar structure of the volcanic mass has given a 

ed character to almost every more important 
part of its outward form. But the degrading nature 
of the soil, the lapse of centuries, and the action of 
the waves and of earthquakes, have prevented any- 
thing monotonous in the general configuration, and 
the whole is grandly surmounted by the majestic 
summit of Monte Epomeo, which constituting, in 
fact, almost the whole of 1. at once unites and is 
ene by its tributary eminences. The entire 
surface of the island is so completely intersected 
with rugged dells, and bestrewed with shivered 
crags of rock, the work no doubt of those great 
hands which, according to tradition, have here 
#0 often desolated the face of nature, that travel- 
ling is difficult and the roads precarious. Neither 
horses nor vehicles of any kind exist; and asses 
(or ciuei, as in the debased dialect of this island they 
are called), form the only mode of conveyance. Yet, 
lly speaking, over so rough a formation nature 
ange Ae the charms of verdure to a degree sel- 
dom met with even in Italy, and there might be 
found many a sequestered picture of retirement and 
natural luxuriance, upon which the eye of the tra- 
veller, returned to the sterner features of more north- 
ern zones, might wish long enough to find, except 
within the precincts of this favoured island. Various 
detached masses, such as that we have mentioned as 
the seat of the castle of I, and many abrupt cliffs, 
break the sea landscape; and farther inland, though 
vast quantities of Spanish chestnut and other woods, 
cut for copse, clothe almost every rising ground, 

erise in the interior of the island, 
and some lava currents of unbending sterility break 
slopes of the hills, while the rich mass of 
wood which wraps the enormous flanks of Epo- 

meo to a great height above the sea, leaves its scarp- 
edisummit magnificently insulated to every wind of 








by-a bridge; Foria or Furia, on the W> coast, built 
upon the summit of an extinct volcano, and the most 
commercial place on the island; € iola, the 
neighbourhood of which produces excellent potter's 
clay, and whence large quantities of pottery.are sent 
to Naples; and Lacco. ‘These 4 towns, all lie 
towards the N side, are connected by a broad road, 
the only regula, one in the island. There are be- 
sides 8 or 9 straggling villages. The N district, and 
the environs of I., are more picturesque than the $ 
part. I. abounds with mineral springs; and its mud, 
sand, and mineral baths are resorted to by invalids 
from Naples, for rheumatic and cutaneous diseases, 
From the same mountain which produces the sul- 
phureous and the thermal waters, a cold spring is- 
sues, of the purest quality, which is rar by 
aqueducts to the town of I. Siano asserts that the 
temp. of the spring named Le Petrelle reaches the 
boiling point. That of the Gurgitello, near Casamic- 
ciola, has a temp. of 149°. Fumarole, or emissions 
of aqueous vapour of a high temp., are numérous, 
“The chief source of industry in I. is the manufac- 
ture of earthen pitchers, which are. used in carrying 
water; and of glazed tiles, with which apartments 
are often floored. The clay from which they are fa~ 
bricated is found upon the Epomeo, in the neigh« 
bourhood of an old crater. From thence itis fetch- 
ed, partly in wide straw-woven sacks, which are laid 
across the back of a donkey; partly in large baskets, 
which are carried upon men’s heads. When the day 
is long, and the labourer robust, he can accomplish 
this laborious task three times a-day; and although 
his descent is often perilous, on account of the falling 
of rubbish and stones, yet the utmost he can gain is 
afew pence. Besides these branches of industry, the 
principal one is the cultivation of the vine, which is a 
source of subsistence to the inhabitants of I. as well 
as of the other islands. All the islands in this quar- 
ter are full of vineyards, Large cellars are excavated 
out of the rock; and the patient ass is seen inces- 
santly laden with small casks, bearing its burthen 
from these caves down to the marina, where the wine 
is shipped in small vessels for Civita Vecchia. These 
two productions—the clay and the vine—have deter- 
mined the occupations of the islanders. Henes they 
are potters, vine-dressers and wine merchants, sailors 
and donkey-drivers. The women, with their old- 
fashioned spindles, spin flax, silk, and cotton, which 
they weave into divers stuffs for their own use; and 
I have rarely seen even the youngest girl without her 
spindle.” LF. Eaveld \ohetpoting to Strabo, the 
rythreans, and afterwards the Chaleidians, settled 
on this island at a remote period, but were sucees- 
sively driven from it by the violence of its earth- 
quakes. A colony, established upon it by Hiero, king 
of Syracuse, about 380 B.¢., forsook it from the same 
cause. At the close of the 18th cent. it fell into the 
hands of the houses of Aragon and mg In 
1301-2 it was again, and for the last time, 
by volcanic eruptions. In 1828 a shock was felt it 


¢ NE part of the island. 6 Re 

ISCHITTELLA, a town of Nay in the prov: 
of Capitanata, district and 28 m. NE of St. Severo, 
cant. and 8m. NNW of Vico, on a high hill. Pop. 
8,500. It has a parish church and a convent.  —— 
ISCHL, a town of the archduchy of Austria, in the 
Gletsiet sionve. the: Ree and civelhet Semin nies 
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narrow lanes between, which give the country 
a most appearance. The general view from 
adistance is, however, fortun not much spoiled by 
7 interminable-looking walls, This arises from 
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women of rank, who devote themselves to the edu-_ ; 


cation we eww ladies, « v aes eat ME 
ISEN Ma village of France, in the dep. 
‘Haut-Rhin, cant. and 2 m. NNE of Soultz, a i 


m. SSW of Colmar: Pop. 1,500. It possesses a 
cotton spinning-mill, and has 4 annual fairs, 9. 

Is. HAL, or Isrrmat, a valley of Switzerland, 
in the NW part of the cant. of Uri, extending from | 
the glacier of Geschenen to the W bank of the Wald+ 
statter-see or lake of Lucern, a distance of about 8 
m., and watered by the Iselbach. It is very narrow, 
and surrounded by lofty mountains; that of the 
Rothstok, near the head of the L, rises to the height 
of 10,065 ft. above sea-level. It contains fine forests 
and excellent pasturage, and has several iron-mines; 
but possesses few inhabitants.—A village of the 
same name is situated on the r. bank of the Iselbach, 
about 2 m. above its mouth. 

ISEO, a district and town of Austrian Lombardy, 
in the gov. of Milan, delegation of Brescia, on the 8 
bank of the lake of the same name. The district 
comprises 12 com., and contains a pop. of 10,218) 
The town is 47 m. ENE of Milan, and 12 m. NW of 
Brescia, on the r. bank of the lake of the sate 
name. Pop. 1,938. It has a forge, a distillery of 
brandy, several flour and oil-mills, and several tan 
neries. It has a small port, and carries on an active 
trade. A fair is held once a-year, and two markets 
weekly for grain, cloth, and other necessaries. In 
the neighbouring hamlet of Cavale is a large nail 
manufactory. 

ISEO, or Sanrxo (Laco), a lake of Austrian Lom- 
bardy, in the gov. of Milan, on the confines of the 
delegs. of Brescia and Bergamo; at the extremity of 
the Val Camonica; and at an Alt. of 192 metres = 
629 ft. above sea-level. Its length from NNE to 
SSW is 15 m., and its average breadth 2 m., com- 
prising an area of about 24 sq.m. Its test 
is estimated at 300 metres = 328 yds. It is ‘tra- 
versed by the Oglio, an affiuent of the Po; and has 
several ports, the principal of which are, towards the 
N, Lovere and Castro, at the mouth of the Borlezzo 
and Pisogne; and towards the 8, Iseo and Sarnico. 
The banks in some parts consist of lofty cliffs, in others 
of hills covered with olive plantations and vineyards, 
and —— with castles, towers, and villas. 
Towards the S, the shores are low and liable to 
inundation. In a bay at the SE extremity of the 
lake are the islands of Monte VIsola, 8. Paolo, and 
Loretto. The N wind blows constantly at —_— on 
this lake, and in winter sometimes with so vio~ 
lence as to render ‘the navigation dangerous. F 
of excellent quality, esptcially tench, eels, 
and sardels of different kinds, abound in its waters; 
and are fished in great quantities, especially in the 
month of June. The trade consists chiefly in iron, 
grain, wine, and cattle. This lake is the inus of 
the ancients. ; 

ISER, a river of Bohemia, which descends from 
the SE side of the Iserberg, and about 15 m. ‘ 
the source of the Elbe, runs the vast ; 
prairies which form the N part of the circle of 
chow; traverses the circle of Bunzlau; and entering 
that of Kaurzim, unites with the Elbe on the r, bank, 
5m. SE of Brandeis. It has a total course, in a 





















































IS-COED. 'H, and Iscoxp, or Isuconp. 
See CruMaRcH. , 

IS-COYD, a chapelry in the p. of Malpas, Flint- 
shire, 3m. W of Whitchurch. Pop. in 1851, 441, 

ISCUCHANOS, an Indian tribe in Southérn Pera, inhabiting 
the Montatia-de-Huanta. They maintain with the inhabitants 
of Huanta a trade of barter, but this intercourse is occasionally 
interrupted by periods of hostility and marauding forays. 

IS-GLAN, a township in the p. of Whitford, 
Flintshire. 

1S-GRAIG, a township in the p. of Llanddwywe, 
Merionethshire. Pop. 293. ; 

ISA-PEN-ISA, ann ISA-PEN-LICHA, two 
townships in the p. of Dwy-gyfyl-chi, Carnarvon- 
shire, containing respectively 76 and 363 inhabitants. 

ISE, a small river of Hanover, in the prov.’ of 
Luneburg, an affluent of the Aller. 

ISH’, or Izn, a commune of France, in the dep. 
and 7m. NW of Mayenne, cant. of Bais. Pop. 1,805. 

ISH’, Y-cur, or Yssr, a prov. of Jay in the 
island of Nifon, bounded on the W by Mia bay, and 
comprising 15 districts. It is covered with hills, 
and watered by numerous streams. Its principal 

roductions are rice and timber. 

ISH-FIORD, a bay of Denmark, on the N coast 
of the island of Sieland, opening into the Cattegat, 
in N lat. 55° 58’, and E long. 11° 50’. It is 15 m. 
in depth, and about 11 m. in breadth, and narrows 
at the entrance to about 2m. In form it is ex- 
tremely irregular, and branches into several arms, 
of which the principal are Roeskilder-fiord, on the 
E., Lamme-fiord on the W, and, on the §, Sidinge- 
fiord. 

ISEGHEM, a department and commune of Bel- 
gium, in = prov. of West Flanders, arrond. and 7 
m. N of trai. Pop. 8,780. It has manufacto- 
ries of linen, calico, hats, ribbon, brushes, and soap, 
and possesses an active trade in linen and cattle. 

ISELBACH, a river of Switzerland; in the NW 
part of the cant. of Uri, which descends from the 
glacier of Geschenen, on the N side of the mountain 
of Rothstok; flows NE through the valley and past 
the village of Isenthal; and falls into the Waldstatter 
sea, ot lake of Lucern. 

ISELLE, a village of Sardinia, in the prov. of 
Novara, and prov. of Ossola, mandamente and 9 m. 

of Domo-d’Ossola, and 5 m. W of the village 
of Simplon, on the road leading to the pass of that 
name. It has a custom-house. 

ISEN, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of Upper 
Bavaria, idial and 8 m. ESE of Erding, and 25 
mh. NE of Munich, on a river of the same name, an 
affluent of the Inn. Pop. 890. 

ISENACH, a river of Bavaria, in the circle of 
the Pfalz, which has its source near Frankenstein, 
tuns ENE, and throws itself into the Frankenthal 
canal after a course of dbout 27 m. 

ISENBERGHE, a —— and commune of 

in the prov. of West Flanders, arrond. and 
5m. 8 of Furnes. Pop. 918. It has a well-fre- 
quented annual fair. 

ISENBURG, a town of Prussia, in the prov. of 
the Milne) sepency: wed 10 m. N of Coblenz, ciréle 
and 7m. NE of Neuwied. Pop. 535. It has an oil |, 
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quint.; and 1 mine of employed 190 hands, and 
ielded 95,000 quint. There. are several smelt- 
ing furnaces, and numerous forges and steel factories, 
The quantity of cast-iron manufactured in 1839. was 
38,153 quintals; of bar iron, 15,311 q.; and of steel, 
19,625 q- Among the articles of manufacture are 
beet-root, sugar, paper, straw-hats, silk stuffs, coarse 
woollens, table, linen, leather, gloves, silk crapes, 
turpentine, mineral acids and chemical drugs; and 
liqueurs are the other chief manufactures, Lyons is 
the great entrepét for the produce of Isere. 
Population.| The pop. of this dep. in 1801 was 
435,888; in 1831, 550,258; in 1841, 588,660; in 
1846, 598,192. The average density of the pop., in 
1846, was 73°87 per sq. kilom.; that for all France 
being 67-088.—In 1842, it possessed 1,608 elemen- 
tary schools, attended by 69,331 pupils in common; 
and 16 secondary establishments, attended by 694 
pupils.—It is divided into 4 arrondissements, viz., 
Grenoble, Saint-Marcellin, La Tour-du- Pin, and 
Vienne, which were subdivided in 1841 into 42 can- 
tons, and 556 communes. Under’ the regime of || 
Louis Philippe it sent 7 members to the chamber of | 
deputies, who were elected in 1835 by 2,481 electors. | 
It forms the dio. of the bishop of Grenoble. \} 
ISE‘RE, or Isana, a river of Savoy and of France; | 
belonging to the system of the Rhone, and having 
its source in the glaciers of Mont Iseran, in the chain 
of the Grecian Alps, not far from the sources of its 
tributary the Arco, in Savoy. It flows first 20m. 
NW to St. Maurice, and then 15 m. SW to Moutiers- 
de-Tarentaise, from which it bends NW 12 m. to 
Conflans, the most N_ point of its eourse; thence 
turning SW, it flows 22 m. to Montmeillan, where its 
navigation commences. Here standing on the bridge 
of Montmeillan, “‘ we may see all the waters of the S 
of Savoy, comprising an extent of 2,000 sq.m. of the 
highest Alpine land in Europe, pass under.gur feet, 
in a stream not broader than the Thames at Rich- 
mond.” [Bakewell.) In the upper part of its course 
it receives the combined streams of the Darou and 
the St. Jean at Moutiers; those»of the Asli and 
Doron at Confians ; and between Conflans and Mont- 
meillan the Arc, an Alpine stream, 68 m.. long, 
which passes St. Jean-de-Maurienne. Just below 
Montmeillan, the I. turns §, and crosses the, French. 
frontier, near Fort Barraux ; it then gradually bends 
SW and W, and intersecting the centre of the dep. 
to which it gives name, passes Grenoble, dividing 
that town into two parts, and thereafter unites 
the Drac, its most important tributary. From 
junction of the Drac, the I. flows NW for a short 
distance; then turning SW, and passing: St. Mar- 
cellin and Romans, it flows into the Rhone, on the 
1. bank, between Tournon and Valence, after a total 
course of 180 m., of which nearly one-half, or 
part of the I. below Montmeillan, is navigable, but 
gute impeded by islets. The L. is astream of 
epth. Its waters, below Moutiers, are b 
which some attribute to the debris of the slate rocks! 
of the Tarentaise, through which it flows. Itis liable to 
inundations, which are often attended with the most 
disastrous effects. These are occasioned by the rapid 
drainage after heavy rains or the melti ‘ 
of all the higher Alps in the S of 
waving line of 120 m. These i 
brought down immense. quantities of stones, 
have covered about $0,000 acres of extell 
between Conflans and Montmeillan. 






















“the. ims gone ay ey W, the Orca on 
the BK, on the § the Arca. ' 

ISE‘RE, a frontier dep. in the SE region off 
formerly included in the prov. of Dauphiné, 
which it comprises the Viennois and the Grési- 
vandan, Tt lies Sean the parallels of 44° 42’ and 
45° 52’ N lat. and the meridians of 4° 42’ and 6° 20’ 
B long... On the N it is bounded by the dep. of Ain, 
from which it is separated by the Rhone; on the E 
by Savoy, from which it is separated by the Guiers; 
on the SE by the dep. of Hautes-Alpes; on the SW 
by that. of Scions and on the W by that of the 
me. Its length from NW to SE is about 95 m.; 

its average breadth 40 m. Area 829,031 hectares. 

Surface.] The surface is mountainous, especially 
towards the S. The Alpine chains which traverse 
it rise in the Grand Pelvoux to an elevation of 12,906 
ft., and in the Pic-de-Belledonne, to 10,802 ft. above 
sea-level. The main chains which traverse the dep. 
divide it into three regions, one of which, sloping 
towards the Upper Rhone, is intersected by the 
Guiers and the Boubre; another slopes W to that 
price of the Rhone which is comprised between 

yons and the frontiers of the dep. of Drome, and is 
watered by the Ozon, the Vaux, Gere, Varieze, the 
Sonne, and Dolon. The third section comprises the 

of the Istre, in the S part of the dep., sloping 
W towards the Rhone. Some of the valleys are 
large, and many very fertile; that of Grésivaudan, 
through which the Isere flows, is one of the richest 
in France, There are numerous small lakes and 
marshes. Next to the Rhone, the chief river is the 
Isere.—The climate is cold and dry. W winds pre- 
dominate, The annual fall of rain is estimated at 
85 inches. : 

Soil and productions.| Of a total superficies of 
829,081 hect., 767,722 h. were reported as under culti- 
vation in 1835; and 795,402 h. in 1839. The arable 
lands were estimated in 1835 at 816,387 h.; meadows 
at 66,713 h,; vineyards at 27,698 h.; forests at 168,420 
h,; and heaths, wastes, &c., at 171,990 h. In 1835, 
2,789,120 hectolitres of grain, chiefly wheat and rye, 
were harvested, besides 10,771,200 h. of potatoes. 
The red wines of Vienne, and white wines of Cote- 
Saint-Andre, are of excellent quality. The produce 
of wine amounted in 1839 to 590,780 hectolitres, and 
of beet-root to 155,540 quintals. Chestnuts, al- 
monds, and other fruits abound. The growing of 
- silk is on the increase. In 1835, 430,256. kilog. of 
cocoons were raised, yielding 46,016 kilog. of raw 
silk, Good cavaluy horses and nmules are bred. In 
1839, the stock of horses amounted to 30,961; mules, 
1 vasses, 8,906; black cattle, 167,060; cows, 
; Sheep, 263,707; pigs, 44,128; “goats, 33,397. 
The cows are good milkers; and the cheese of Sas- 
senage and Oissans is in repute. Poultry are reared 
numbers. In 1835, of 195,450 properties 
contribution foncitre, 89,659 were as- 
5 fr., 81,468 at from 5 to 10 fr.; 

of 500 fr. The territorial 
amounted to 24,184,000 pe held 

being an average of on, 
The soil was distributed rm of 


or separate properties. 
I. is one of the richest deps. of 
of minerals; and mining is one of 
tions of the inhabitants. Gold and 
0 it cent. t 
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| large rivers take their rise in its glaciers. Of these 
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berg: ‘The circle contains 24,840 inhabitants. The 
town is 18m. W of and 45 m. § of Mun- 
ster. Pop. in 1846, 9,930. It is-enclosed by a wall, 
and’ possesses a suburb, 8 churches—a Catholic, a 
Calvinist, and Lutheran—and a Latin school. It 
has extensive ‘manufactories of machinery, wire, 
iron; and tin ware, cutlery, needles, pins, ribbon, 
silk-fabries, velvet, and leather. Im the environs 
are bleacheries, and several mines of calamine. 

ISERNIA, a town of Naples, capital of a district 
in the prov. of Sannio, 20 m. W of Campobasso, 
pleasantly situated on one of the lower summits of 
the Apennines. Pop. 5,200. It is one of the most 
ancient towns in the kingdom; and previous to the 
earthquake in 1805, possessed a fine cathedral, nu- 
merous convents, and several fine remains of anti- 
quity. It was in the vicinity of this town that Sylla 
was shutup in a defile by the Samnites. The dis- 
trict contains 9 cantons. 

ISERTKELLY, or DysertKetty, a parish in co. 
Galway, consisting of 2 detached sections, 44 m. and 
6m. SW of Loughree, and comprising a total area 
of 1,894 acres. Pop. in 1831, 282; in 1851, 122. 

ISERTKERRIN, a parish in co. Tipperary, 5} 
m. ENE of Fethard., Area 1,429 acres. Pop. in 
1881, 416; in 1851, 322. 

ISERTLAURENCE, Isarntiavrence, or Incn 
Sr. LavRENCE, a parish in co. Limerick, 6 m. SE of 
Limerick. Area 2,203 acres. Pop. in 1851, 611. 

ISET,*%a river of Russia in Asia, which has its 
source in the gov. of Perm, in the district and 14 m. 
W of Yekaterinburg. It issues from a small lake; 
flows past Yekaterinburg; directs its course ESE 
through the districts of Kamichlov and Chadrinsk, 
passing in its course Dolmatovy and Chadrinsk; 
thence it bends NE into the gov. of Tobolsk, and 
throws itself into the Tobol, on the L bank, 6 m. 
above Jalontorovsk, and after a course of about 300 
m. Its principal affluents are ‘the Sinara, 'Tetcha, 
Barner, and Miias on thér., and the Ikin and Iou- 
rioum on the 1. ’ 

ISETSKOKR, a lake of Russia in Asia, in the gov. 
of Perm, district and 8 m. NW of Yekaterinburg, 6 
m. in length, and 3 m. in’breadth—Also a town in 
the gov. of Tobolsk, district and 45 m. WSW of 
Jaloutorovsk, on the 1. bank of the Ieset. 

ISFERJAN, a town of Persia, in the prov. of 
Trak-Ajemi, and 70 m. S of Ispahan, on the road 
thence to Shiraz, and near the 1. bank of the Garrum. 

ISFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 2m. SSW of Uck- 
field, on the Ouse. Area 1,862 acres. Pop. in 
1831,.581; in 1851, 508. 

ISHAM, a parish in Northamptonshire, 34 m. 
SSE of Kettering; on a branch of the Nen. Area 
1,150 aeres. Pop. in 1831, 318; in 1951, 391. 

_ ISHANTE, or Ysnanre, a commune of Belgium, 
inthe prov. of Kast Flanders, dep. of Hautem-Saint- 
vin, Pop. 80. . 

ISHARTMON, a parish in co. Wexford, 4 m. 
wy W of ore Area 9653 acres. Pop. 
in 1881, = _ 92, 


cn. 
ISHLAWROOED, a hamlet in Bedwelty parish, 


thshire, Area 3,080 acres. Pop. in 1831 
318; in 1851, 2,639. ‘ ; 
ISHMAEL’ 


: 'S (82.), a parish in the co. of Pem- 
4¢m. W or ition Pop. in 1851, 528. 
: , or Y-ront, a district of Japan, in the 
Of Isi, 81 m. E of 





j ISIDRO, or Ismoro (San), a town near 1 
coast of the island of Milo, in the Grecian’ 
pelago, 8 m. SW of the town of Milo. trim 2a 

ISIERIS, a department and com. of Belginm, fn 
the prov. of Hainault, arrond. of Tournai. Pop. 91! 

ISIGNY, a canton, commune, and town of ¥ 
in the dep. of Calvados, and arrond. of Bayenx.’ 
The cant. comprises 28 com. Pop. in 1831, 14,6915 
in 1841, 15,032.—The town is 19 m. WNW of 
Bayeux, and 38 m. WNW of Caen, on the 1. bank 
of the Esques, which is crossed a little below, at the 
confluence of the Vire, by a handsome bri Pop. 
in 1841, 2,363. It has a small but excellent port, 
and carries on an extensive trade in cider, butter; 
salted meat, grain, and brandy, salt from the manu- 
factory at Neuilly, and coals from the mines of Litry. 
It has a weekly market and 2 annual fairs —Also a 
canton and commune in the dep. of the ae 
and arrond. of Mortain. The cant. comprises 1 
com. Pop. in 1831, 6,840; in 1841, 6,200. The 
village is 11 m. W of Mortain. Pop. 872. A fair 
for cattle, grain, and mercery is held here onee a- 

year, 

ISIKAVA, or Cur-ronovan, a district of Japan, 
in the prov. of Kawatsi, and island of Nifon. © ~~ 

ISILI, an intendenza and town of Sardinia, in” 
the prov. of Cagliari. The intendenza comprises 7 
districts and 51 com., and contains 44,172 inhabi- 
tants. The town is 36 m. N of Cagliari, at the’ foot” 
of a mountain, in a fine and fertile plain. Pop. 2,195. 
It has a manufactory of gunpowder. 

ISIS, a small stream in’ Gloucestershire, one of 
the head-streams of the Thames, rising at Thames- 
head near the road from Cirencester to Tetbury, and 
flowing into Wiltshire, where it is joined by the 
Swill brook. See Taames. 

ISITIRGA, a town of Turkey in Europe, in Al- 
bania, in the sanj. and 27 m. N of Ochrida, and 17 
m. NE of Dibra-Sipra, at the foot of Mount Vitza 
or Rora. 

ISKARDO'H, or Iscarpo, ‘’ valley, fortress, and 
town of Bultistan, or Little Tibet, on the Indus. 
The valley or plain is an open sandy flat, 18 m. in 
length, and 7 m. in breadth, surrounded by enor- 
mous mountains, and at an alt. of 6,300 ft. above 
sea-level. The fortress is on the |. bank of the In- 
dus, at the confluence of the Shighur, in N lat. 85° 
10’, and E long. 75° 27’... The rock on which it is 
situated rises 7,100 ft. above sea-level, and at the 
extremity forms a nearly perpendicular height of 
880 ft. At the opposite end it slopes 
the plain; and at the height of 200 ft. is ye 
fortitied by walls and towers. ‘The Indus here forms 
a ag torrent, variously estimated at from 150 to 
300 ft. in width. On a small rocky platform, about 
800 ft. above the level of the river, is the castle of 
the gylfo or sovereign of the state. It is built of 
stone and timber, and is strongly defended. Sur- _ 
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rounding the base of the rock is the town, consisting 
‘of an irregular assemblage of about 150 ipsa 
The foundation of I. has been attributed to n- 


~<s sang sad Bs men — to that of the 
onian. According to Vigne, however, Iskardo, : 
Skardo, or Kardo, is derived from the words Sagara 


Do, signifying ‘ two floods’ or rivers. ‘This fortress 
— fell Fato the hands of Gholab Singh. See 
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small patch of.sand, close to the beach, at the NE 
corner of a fetid ant swamp which stretches 
the S, W, and SW; and in the midst 

the walls of the old Levant company’s fac- 

tory are yet standing. The present pop. does not 
' exceed 500. It forms the natural port of Aleppo; 
aud that»through which the whole commerce of 
Northern Syria passes. Goods imported here are 

















it receives the Jaihan’or Pyramus, the Burnaz-su, 
the Delichai or Jesus, and a number of smaller 
streams descending from Mounts Amanus and Rho- 
sus. Between these two ranges lies the celebrated 
Beilan pass. It is the safest bay for ships on the 
coast of Syria. The harbour of I. is capable of con. 
taining from 30 to 35 sail of merchant-shipping, and 
is nearly protected from all winds except N 
and NE. 

ISKER, or Sree, an ancient town of which, 
at the period of the subjugation of Turan by the 
Russians, in the 16th cent., was the capital of that 
principality. It was situated on the Irtish, near the 
place on which Tobolsk now stands. " 

ISKER, or Isxrr, a river of Turkey in Burope, 
which has its source in the mountains on the § con- 
fines of the sanj. of Sophia, and 6 m.-§ of Samatov; 
flows N past that town, and a few m. E of Sophia; 
bends NE, forms the boundary-line between the 
sanj. of Widdin and Rustchuck, and after a total 
course of 180 m. joins the Danube, on the r. bank 
between Nikopol and Nahova. It is very broad, 
and is difficult of navigation. 

ISKER, or Iss, a river in Brecknockshire, a tri- 
butary of the Usk. ‘ 

ISKHOVSI, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Grodno, district and 32 m. SE of Novogrodek. 

ISKOROSK, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
gov. of Volhynia, district and 29 m. 8 of Ovroutch, | 
and 54 m. N of Jitomir. It was anciently named || 
Korosten. An earthen monument, erected by the 
celebrated Olga, in memory of her husband Igor I., 
who was killed here im 945, still exists in this place. 

ISKURIA, a town of Russia in Europe, in Ab- 
khasia, on the E-coast of the Black sea, 18 m. SE 
of Sukgum-kalé. It was formerly the principal ma- 
ritime town in the prov., but since the rise of Suk- 
gum-kalé, its commerce has much decayed, and the 
town is rapidly falling into ruins. To the SW of 
the town is a headland of the same name, in N lat. 
42° 47’, ¢ 

ISLA, a river of Forfarshire and Perthshire, giv- 
ing the name of Glenisla to a district and parish in 
the former. It rises among the, highest sunimit- 
range of the Forfarshire Grampians, near the point 
where that co. and the shires of Perth and Aberdeen 
meet; and flows about 28.m. in a S, SE, and SW | 
course through Forfarshire; and in a sinuous but | 
prevailingly SW direction, about 16 or 17 m. along | 
its windings, through Perthshire; and disembogues | 
itself into the Tay nearly opposite Kinclavin, greatly 
increasing the body of its water. In the — 
of its course it flows along a rocky bed, 
bold and steep banks, covered in many places with 
natural woods, and affording some very romantic 
scenery. Below the narrow vale of Glenisla, it 
forms a cascade, called the Recky linn, a fall of 7 
or 80 fte in depth, over several ridges of broken rock. 

ISLA. See Isuay. yay 

ISLA-DE-LA-GENTE-HERMOGA, or IstaxD 
or Hanpsome Prop x, an island of the South Pa- 
cific, to the N of the Navigator's islands, in § lat. 
10° 56’, and W long. 170° 18’, and about 20 m, in 
cixcuit. It was discovered in 1606. by Mendana, 
who, on attempting to land, met with: a resolute 
resistance by the natives—a people described by him 


forwarded by canals to Aleppo and Bagdad. A 
camel-caravan takes 6 days to reach — from 
I, in summer, and 20 in winter; mules perform it in 
8 days in summer, and 6 in winter. The govern- 
ment Tartar post, coming from Damascus and Alep- 
po, performs the journey from this place to Constan- 
tinople in 6 days; caravans, in 40 days. The distance 
in a direct line from I, to the Euphrates is 1014 m. 
§ 70° W. The articles of export from A. are tim- 
ber, silk, goats’ hair, sheep’s wool, gums, and bees’- 
wax. The chief produce of the interior is firewood, 
wood for building, vegetables, and fruit. The vil- 
lages in the vicinity supply the bazaars with beans, 
cucumbers, turnips, pumpkins, spinach, apples, pears, 
eaches, pomegranates, apricots, melons, and grapes. 
he pasha of Egypt, while in possession of the 
pash. of Adana, used to obtain from 12,000. to 
15,000 trees, averaging 30 ft. long, by 2 ft. square, 
from the forests of Rhosus. Of the adjacent moun- 
tains) those at the bottom of the gulf are much the 
‘highest; their summits, when covered with snow, 
which they are from the beginning to the middle of 
April, may be seen at the distance of from 50 to 60 
m. They rise directly-from the sea, and run in 
nearly a N and § direction from beyond Byass to 
the mountains of Beilan, comprising a distance of 
about 25 m., and extending easterly to the chain of 
mountains on the frontiers. The mountains on the 
S$ shore of the gulf take their ascent generally from 
about 1 m. to 2m. from the sea, leaving a rich plain 
between them and it, which is nearly uncultivated. 
They extend from Beilan, passing Karatch, Arzus, 
and Karussein, to Cdpe Khanzir. The mountains 
of Byass are more richly timbered than those of 
Beilan, both as to variety and quantity, and the 
trees are of larger growth. The pine is‘ mostl 
knotty, but full of turpentine. The oaks of bot 
Species are straight-grained like the American. The 
beech is of good, close-grained quality, but not nearly 
so plentiful as the o' two. The linden-tree is 
searce. In 1837 about 150 wood-cutters were em- 
ployed on these mountains, with twice the number 
of trimmers and dressers; but the work was con- 
fined to the lower parts, from the difficulties of 
transport, and from waft of roads. The distance 
from the sea to the place of felling is from 3 to 5 
; and 150 men could cut 35,000 to 40,000 
the year, which it would require twice the 
to dress and trim, and upwards of 600, with 
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to ‘ise, a - al ee 
ions,” [ Walpole in 1850,] as being the 
lawless ban This state of matters is 
being administratively under 


int of 
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ISLA-DE-LEON, or San Fernanpo, a judicial 
partido and a town of Spain, in Andalusia, in the 
roy. of Cadiz. The island is formed. by the Santi 
etri river, which divides it from the partido of 
Cadiz. The town is 7 m. SE of Cadiz, near the 
E side of the island, and on the road which runs 
across the famous bridge named Puente-de-Zuazo 
to the continent. Pop. 9,729. It is strongly for- 
tified, and is large and well built. The principal 
street is 2 m. in length, and is lined on both 
sides with handsome shops. It has’a large square, 
in which are the town-house and the parish- 
church, both fine edifices, and possesses also an ex- 
tensive arsenal, a custom-house, several chapels, 2 
hospitals, 3 almshouses, several convents, and an 
excellent marine observatory, the only one in Spain, 
situated in N lat. 36° 27°45”, and W long. 6° 51’ 54”. 
The mamufacture of salt, leather, ceruse, printing 
ti brick, and gypsum, starch, and liquors, form 
the chief branches of local. industry. This town is 
of great antiquity. In 1828 it served as an asylum 
for refugees during the war of independence. 
ISLA-DE-MAULE, a district of Chili, bounded 
on the N by that of Maule, from which it is sepa- 
rated by a river of thé same name; on the E by the 
Andes; and on the S and W by the Guanntil, by 
which it is separated from the districts of Chillan 
and Canquenes. It is 90 m. in length from E to W, 
and about 80 m.in breadth. Castro is its chief town. 
ISLAMABAD, a town of Hindostan, in the prov. 
and 30 m, ENE of Cashmere, on the r. bank of the 
Jelum, at the ew of a low hill extending from 
the mountains eastward. It is.a large but very filthy 
place; and has marufactories of shawls, chintzes, 
and coarse cotton and woollen fabrics. The houses 
are built of stone and flat-roofed. The number of 
shops is estimated at 300. The river is here about 
80 yds. wide, and is crossed by a wooden bridge; and 
in the vicinity is a sulphureous spring, the waters of 
which are held sacred. The original name of this 
town was Anat Nag.—Also a town in the prov. of 
Bengal, and cap. of the district of Chittagong, on the 
W side of the river of that name, 9 m. above its en- 
trance into the bay of Bengal, and 210 m. E of Cal- 
eutta, in N lat. 22° 22’, and E long, 91° 42’, Pop. 
12,000, of whom about 2,000 are of Portuguese de- 
scent. It is tolerably well built in the Bengalese 
style, and was formerly fortified. It contains 2 
churches, an English school, and well-stocked mar- 
kets,and has extensive building-docks, and manu- 
factories of a sort of canvass from cotton. An active 
maritime trade is carried on in rice, salt, and articles 
of local manufacture. The principal imports are 
tortoise-shell, cowries, and cocoa-nuts. This town 
was originally named by the Portuguese Porto- 
Grande. It “belonged alternately to the Afghan 
kings of Bengal, and rajahs of Aracan. In 1666 it 
was taken by the Mi and fortified, and shad the 
name of Chittagong substituted for that of Porto- 
Tt was unsuccessfully besieged by the Eng- 
lish in 1689, but in 1760 was ceded to them along 
with the distriet to which it belongs. 
ISLAM avi and fort of Sinde, in the 
Lea oe 10 m. SE of Hydrabad,in 
N lat, 24° 32, amd E long. 70° 10’. ‘The fort, which 
is of burnt brick, is 850 from the village, and 


Sardiicetaeions aioe ke. 
y; the a are de- 
‘by a tower at each angle. he 
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defended by numerous bastions. . It is, 
surrounded and commanded by sand-hills. ; 
ISLAMNAGUR, a town and pergunnah of Hin- 


dostan, in the prov. of Malwa, biery Wo. and 6m. 
and 


N of Bopal, in N lat. 28° 21, long..77° 81, 
Its situation on the Betwah, between vo afl 

that river, and enclosed on the fourth side by an im- 
passable morass, renders it one of the for- 
tresses in India. In 1710 it was taken by Ma- 
homed. 

ISLAMPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the 
sidency of Bengal, prov. and 20 m. WSW of Bahar. 
It contains about 3,000 houses. 

ISLAND, or Incuypony, a parish in eo.. Cork. 
Area 2,676 acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,444; in 1851, 
913. It comprises an island of the same name. 

ISLANDBRIDGE, a village in the p. of St. James, 
co. Dublin, on the Liffey, 13m, W of Dublin castle. 
Pop. in 1851, 617. 

ISLANDEADY, or Isuanprne, a parish 8} m. 
NNW of Castlebar, co. Mayo. Area 24,940 acres. 
Pop. 4,699. It contains a lough 14 m. in length and 
1 m. in breadth, and a peninsula of the same name. 

ISLAND-ICANE, or Istanp-Kane, a parish in 
the co. and 8 m. SSW of Waterford. Area 4,537 
acres. Pop. in 1831, 1,139; in 1851, 1,138. 

ISLAND-MAGEE, a parish in co. Antrim, 6 m, 
NE by N of Carrickfergus. Area 7,036 acres. Pop, 
in 1831, 2,610; in 1851, 2,704. A peninsula, which 
forms the greater part of its area, gives the parish its 
name. 

ISLANDMORE, an island in co. Mayo, in Clew 
bay, 44 m. SW by W of Newportpratt, and about 
a mile in length. 

ISLANDS (Bay oF), an indentation of the east 
coast of Newfoundland, to the N of the bay of St. 
George, in N lat. 49° 20’, and W long. 58° 10. It is 
about 18 m. from N to S, and nearly pr ec in 
breadth. It receives the Humber river on the SE, 
and encloses numerous small islands.—Also a bay 
on the NE coast of the N island of New Zealand, in 
35° 15’ S lat. It forms one of the finest harbours in 
New Zealand ; surrounded by steep hills of a yellow 
argillaceous stone, intersected by narrow ravines, 
and towards the harbour forming small bays, which 
are inaccessible from the land. The town of Russell, 
on the head Of the bay, at the mouth of the Kaua- 
Kana, had a pop. of 534 in 1846; and was visited by 
6,770 tons of shipping, exclusive of coasters, in that 
year; but the whole district suffered greatly during 
Heke’s rebellion. 

ISLANDSHIRE, a detached postion of the co, of 
Durham, to the N of North'umberland, and adjoining 
ger pe nip . Pie tui 

ISLATZ, a vil of European ey, in 
Wallachia, Searict’ of Romanatzi, 8 m. W of Ni- 
kopoli, and 69 m. W of Craiova, at the confluence 
of the Aluta with the Danube. It is an entrepot for 
salt, and has a small port. 

ISLAY, or Inay, one of the Hebrid to 
the W of the peninsula of Kintyre, and 
to the co. of Argyle. It is 25 m. long from N to 8; 
and 20 m. eee are suaeboane contains about 
189,700 acres, of whic are arable; 
green pasture; and 83,400 heathy pasture, Ou the E 
side the surface is oe in some paws wooded 
to the water’s edge, mountains here attain an 
elevation of 1,500 ft.; but the greater part of th 
island is flat, and, where uncultivated, covered with 

sward. The A 
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7 leagues. “Port-Charlotte is a thriving village of 
400 inhabitants. At the NE extremity i Port- 
—. “There are several small lakes in the island, 
which is also well-watered by numerous small streams, 
the principal of which are the Sorn and the Laggan, 

ing with trout and salmon. Near the centre 

the island 1s.Loch-Finlaggan, about 3 m. in cir- 
with an islet of the same name in the middle. 
the Macdonalds, Lords of the'Isles, resided in 
the of royalty, and the picturesque ruins 
eir le still exist here. The island is divided 
the parishes of Kilchoman, Kilarrow or Bow- 
ilmeny, and Kildalton, A few years ago 
were no fewer than 14 distilleries on this is- 
The whisky is considered of superior quality. 
spinning of yarn was at one period extensively 
ducted here. No less than £10,000 worth has 
n rted in a year; but this trade has been 
annihilated by the Glasgow manufactories, and spin- 
ning is now limited to domestic consumption. But 

the great staple article of exportation is black cattle, 

of which nearly 3,000 head are sold yearly. The 
climate is moist; but, upon the whole, it is tolerably 
healthy. The quadrupeds enumerated by Mr. Pen- 
nant, sine the domestic animals, are weasels, ot- 
ters, hares, and fallow-deer. The birds are eagles, 
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me-falcons, moor-fowl, ptarmigans, woodcocks, 

ders, wild geese and ducks, he- 
&c. The fish aré cod, herrings, plaise, smear- 
large dabs, mullets, ballens, lumpfish, &c. I. 
has mines of lead which have been long wrought; 
copper; manganese, and graphite occur. There are 
also large quantities of that ore of iron called bog- 


A 


Fe 


vitriolic mundic. Near the veins of lead are found 
barytes and emery. Gaelic is the general language 
of the common people; but English is well-under- 
stood, and taught in all the schools. I. contained 


u's. 

ISLAY SOUND, the narrow channel betwixt 
Islay and Jura. It is little more than 1 m. in width; 
but its navigation is dangerous from the rapidity of 
its tides and the cross and short seas which occur 





a river of France, which has its source in 
the dep. of the Haute-Vienne, cant. and 14 m. SE of 
Nexon j passes through the dep. of the Dordogne, in 
which it bathes the waters of Exideuil, Perigueux, 
Astier, Mucidan, and Montpont; flows thence into 
Y of the Gironde, and after a course in a 
direction, of 153 m., joins the Dor- 
on the r. bank, at Libourne. Its principal 
are the Haute-Véztre on the 1., and on the 
It has been rendered navigable to 


a village of Hancock co., in the state of 
. 8. 73 m. ESE of Augusta, on an island of 
island, 

which 
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ore, of the concrete kind; and below it, strata of |: 







has its source in Upper 
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N by W of Iiminster, on the Isle. Area 1,935acres, 
. in 1831, 880; im 1851, 487. i ss 

SLE-BREWERS, a eres h in Somersetshire, 5 
m. SW of Langport, on the Isle, Area 1,248 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 254; in 1851, 360, 

1SLE-AUX-CERFS, See Srac Isuann. 

ISLE-AUX-COUDRES, an island and seign 
of Lower Canada, in the co. of Saguenay, about 
m. from the N shore of the St. Lawrence, nearly 
opposite the bay of St. Paul. It is about 5 leagues 
in circumference, low near the shore, but gradually 
rising towards the centre, and possessing great fer- 
tility. It forms a parish, and has a church and par- 
sonage-house. ‘The principal mineral production of 
the island is the garnet of the Cap-a-l’Aigle. 

ISLE OF DOGS. See Dogs. 

ISLE - DE - LA - FOURCHE. 
(Seignory). ; 

ISLE-JESUS, aseignory of Lower Canada, in the 
co. of Terrebonne, separated from the mainland by 
the river St. Jean or Jesus, and from the island of 
Montreal on the NW by the Rivicre-des-Prairies, 
It is 21 m. in length, and 6 m. at its greatest breadth, 
and is in its entire extent level, fertile, and well- 
cultivated. It possesses excellent roads, and is con- | 
nected by several ferries with the mainland and ad- || 
jacent islands. It contains 3 parishes. The houses || 
are mostly built of stone. y 

ISLE:LA-MOTT, an island of Lake Champlain, 
Grand Isle co., in the state of Vermont, U.8., 18 m. 
W of St. Albans. Pop. in 1840, 435. 

ISLE-ROUSSE (L’), or Isora-Rossa. See Ine 
Rousse (L’). . 

ISLE ST. PAUL, a seignory of Lower Canada, 
in an island of the same name, in the St. Lawrence, | 
a little above the island of Montreal. | 

ISLE OF SHOALS, a group of islands, 8 in | 
number, in the Atlantic, off the coast of the states | 
of New Hampshire and Maine. The largest, Star | 
island, comprises an area of 350 acres, and consti- | 
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See Nicorer 






















tutes the township of Gosport:’ "Lhey are inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen. 

ISLE OF WHITHORN, a village and small sea- 
port in the parish of Whithorn, on the E coast of 
Wigtonshire, 2 m. N of the promontory of Burgh- 
head, and 8m. SE of Whithorn. It stands at the 
head of a small bay, which is almost land-locked by 
an islet $a mile long, and } of a mile broad, lying 
across its mouth. The harbour is, in consequence, 
well-sheltered and safe, and possesses advantages of 
position which might apparently be tured to ac- | 
count. Pop. in 1851, 495. i 

ISLES-SUR-SUIPPE, a commune of France, in 
the dep. of the Marne, cant. of Bo Pop. 
622. It has manufactories of chintzes shawls. 

ISLE OF WIGHT. See Wienr (Isie OF). 

ISLEBECK-CARLTON, or Cartton-Miniott, 
a chapelry in the N. R. of Yorkshire. Area 1,655 
acres. Pop. in 1851, 819, bier 

ISLEBOROUGH, a township of Waldo co., inthe 
‘state of Maine, 54 m. E of Augusta, consisting of 
large and several smaller islands in Penobséot rivet, 
opposite Northport and Lincolnvil several 
good harbours. Pop. in 1840,777" go 

ISLEHAM, a parish in Cambrid; 

NOSLET (Lo 5,211 acres. 
’), a county 
district of Quebec, bow I 
the SE b the oan the 
y aun ; Py 
an area of 8,034 ype 
‘, and W 


in N lat. 46° 407 80%, and W I 
ma or abe 
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Riviere-du-Sud and its branches, and the wee. 
John, Pop., chiefly French Canadians, 12,777. 

co. is remarkable forthe number of handsome villages 
which it contains. It hasalso a goign of the same 
name, bounded in front by the St. Lawrence. It is 
watered by the Bras St. Nicholas and several small 
streams, and has a good deal of valuable timber. It 
derives its name from a point of lang on which is a 
tel h station, and which is insulated at high water. 

ISLETTA, a town of New Mexico, in the co. of 
Bernalillo, on the W side of the Rio Gra 9 m. 
from Peralta. It is an extensive place, with large 
vineyards in the vicinity. 

ISLEWORTH, a parish and village of Middlesex, 
9m. WSW of London, on the W bank of the Thames, 
between Brentford and Richmond. Area of p. 
3,128 acres. Pop. in 1831, 5,590; in 1851, 7,007. 
Ihe village consists of one principal street. In the 
vicinity are numerous elegant villas. 

ISLEY.WALTON, a chapelry in Leicestershire, 
18 m. NW of Leicester. Area 410 acres. Pop. 72. 

ISLIKON, a village of Switzerland, in the cant. 
of Thurgau, bail. and 14 m. SW of Frauenfeld, on 
the road from that town to Zurich. It has a manu- 
factory of chintzes. 

ISLINGTON, an extensive parish and village, or 
metropolitan street district, in Middlesex, formerly 
2m. NW of London, but now absorbed in and form- 
ing part of the metropolis. The village is situated 
between the channels of the little rivers Fleet and 
Walbrook, which mark its W and E borders in the 
course of their subterraneous passage to the Thames. 
Besides I., the p. comprises the hamlets of Battle- 
bridge, Upper and Lower Holloway, Highbury, 
Ball’s-Pond, part of Soringion Gases Kingsland- 
Green, and City Gardens. Area 8,127 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 10,212; in 1831, 37,316; in 1851, 95,829. 
In this p. are several extensive manufactories for 
white-lead, floor-cloths, furs, paste-board, &c. <A 
cattle market on an extensive scale was erected here 
in 1833, at an expense of £100,000. It consists of a 
square, containing an area of about 15 acres, en- 
closed by a brick wall 10 ft. in height, and comprising 
an area of 22 acres. Sheds 800 ft. long are erected 
on the four sides of the square, the roofs resting be- 
hind on the walls, and interiorly on strong piers. 
In the centre is a circus 150 ft. in diam., constitut- 
ing a kind of exchange, and affording accommo- 
dation for the buyers and the clerk of the market. 
This magnificent mart, calculated to contain 
12,000 oxen and calves, 40,000 sheep and lambs, 
and 1,000 piss &c., was opened in April 1836. 
The Regent’s canal passes through this p. by a tun- 
nel 900 yds. in length, under the High-street and the 

®w river, and having on its banks convenient 
wharfs and warehouses. The Northern and Eastern 
‘ailway runs along the E side of the p. A consider- 

‘part of the course of the New riversextends 
through this p. Near the SW side of the v of L. is 
: 8 wells, first 80 called from its Spa-waters, 
vered in 1683 by one Sadler. Here are also 


Several noted taverns and tea-gardens. The situation 
of I. is healthy, and. the salubrity of the air and its 
metropolis has long rendered it a fa- 

Vourite for the ci ; indeed, until its close 
Conjunction withthe city, i one of their sa 
tural haunts, and as the reign of Henry 

Was noted - of public recreation, 





_ ISLIP, a township of Suffolk co. 
New York, U. §., 191 m. SE of \ I 
on the S by the Atlarltic. Its surface. 
its soil light and sandy. Pop. in 1840, 
ISLUGA, a village in the Peruvian prov. 
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rapaca, and dep. of Arequipa, near fhe. 

alake of the same name, on the i los- 
Andes, in S lat: 19° 12’ 30”, W long. 68° 41° 45”, at 
an alt. of between 13,000 and 14,000 ft. above-sea- 
level. The lake is fed by a good-sized stream, which 
descends from the mountain of Carabaya on) the 
NNE, passes the town, and re its*waters 
by a stream which runs E into the plain of Sitani. 
About 5 m. to the NW of the v. is the extensive vol- 
cano of L., to which Mr. Bollaert assigns an approxi- 
mate elevation of from 17,000 to 18,000 ft. above séa-, 
level. In the hollows in the vicinity of the vy. afew 
potatoes and a little millet are with difficulty grown; 
and some scanty pasturage, fed by oceasional rains, 
is found as*high as from 14,000 to 15,000 ft. A few 
ostriches, plovers, biscachas, and the condor, are! oc- 
casionally seen near I., and the puma sometimes 
commits ravages on the young llamas. To the 
E of I. commences an extensive salt plain; which, 
it is reported, extends to near Potosi, with a breadth 
of from 8 to 8 leagues. It is covered with an in- 
crustation of salt of from 5 to 10 inches in thickness, 

ISLY, or Izu1, a small river of Algeria, risin 
within the frontiers of Marocco; flowing in a N 
NE course past Ushda and Lala-Marnia, between 
which places it crosses the W frontier of the of 
Oran; and falling into the sea about 24 m. 

Tlemsan. Marshal Bugeaud having defeated the 
Marocco troops in the vicinity of this river, on 14th 
August 1844, was created duke of I. 

ISMAIL, or Ismartov, a large and strong town ot 
Bessarabia, on the N side of the Kilian arm of the 
Danube, about 33 m. from the Black sea, in N lat. 
45° 21’, E long. 28° 50’; 20 m. WSW of Kilia~-Nova; 
30 m. E of Galatz. It is 1 m. in length, and a $m. 
in breadth; and is surrounded by a moat and earthen 
rampart. The latter isin general 18 ft. in height; 
in some parts 25 ft. The moat is from 30 to 
40 ft. in depth. The breadth or shorter side of the 
town lies along the river; the longer side, towards 
the land. The town carries on a considerable trade 
in thesproducts of Moldavia; and the Armenians set- 
tled here have thriving manufactures of leather and 
shagreen.—It has a considerable export trade in 
corn, hides, and tallow. The ex from I. in 1839 
amounted to 2,793,244 rubles in value. This place 
is memorable in history for its siege by the Russians. 
in 1790. Its garrison was numieroys, and a large 
quantity of military stores as well as treasure had 
been collected in it as a place of security. The Rus- 
sian army having made little progress in eae 
during the autumn, Suwarrow was sent to direct 
operations, with orders to effect the reduction of the 
leas at any sacrifice. On this, as on other occa- 
sions, he sent, when a tly unprepared, @ ‘pe- 
remptory summons to the Turkish garrison to sur- 
render, that he might make the opposing 
consider him in the fight of a madman. | At 
the night of the 22d of December, he called together 
his officers, apprised them that the assault was to be 
made forthwith, reminded them of their past exploits, 
and desired them to repeat his words to the soldiers. At 
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lar cocbeubuly ‘the Cossacks, unable to resist 
the sabre, were at first driven from the walls, 


and fell by hundreds into the’ moat; but being sup- 
by the whole Russian army was 
on the ramparts by 8 c’clock. A close con- 


flict then six hours were passed in fighting 
and in fore I. fell completely into the hands 
of the Of the Turks about 20,000 were 


killed, and 10,000 made prisoners; the Russians lost 
5,000 men on the day of capture, and twice that 
in the previous operations. The town being 
to pil the inhabitants were exposed to 

outrage and massacre during three days. Russia now 
Maintains a considerable garrison here; and the flo- 
tilla of the Danube is stationed at the foot of the walls. 

ISMAILIY AH, a town of Persia, on the 1. bank 
of the Karun, 25 m. below Ahwaz. 

ISMANNING, a town of Bavaria, in the circle of 
— Bavaria, 10 m. NNE of Munich. Pop. 716. 

ISMER (Sarnr), a commune and village of France, 
in the dep. of Isere, cant. and 6m. NNE of Grenoble. 
Pop. 1,825. 

1SMID, or Isnrkmip, the ancient Nicomedia, a 
town of Asiatic Turkey, in the sanj. of Kodja-Ili, 
finely situated on the side of a hill rising from the 


Fe 


mtingple, and 2h m. S of the nearest point of 
the Black sea coast; in N lat. 40° 47’ 40”, E long. 29° 
58’ 80". [Ainsworth.] It is built principally of wood; 
and contains about 700 families [Leake], 30,000 in- 
habitants [Chesney]; and is a place of considerable 
traffic, It was originally founded by Olbia, and rebuilt 
by Nicomedes I., king of Bithynia, who made it his ca- 
pital. The wealth of the East was concentrated upon 
it, until it was “inferior only to Rome, Alexandria, 
and Antioch, in extent or populousness.” [ Gibbon.] 
In the reign of Diocletian it became the metropolis 
of the Roman empire, an honour which it maintained 
till the building of Constantinople. ‘ Anold church,” 
says Kinneir, “is all that is left of the ancient Nico- 
. media.” The country to the N and NE of L, and be- 
tween it and the Black sea, is covered with magnifi- 
cent forests. See Sapanyan. 

I Izmm, or Nicomepia (Gur oF), the 
eastern prolongation of the sea of Marmora, the an- 
cient Olbii or Astacenus sinus. It stretches from 

the meridian of 29° 24’, 30 m. I; is of very i ar 
; and varies in breadth from 2to8m. At 
its NE extremity stands the town of Ismid. Its 
shores, especially at its W end, are eminently beau- 

presenting on either side “abrupt capes and 


ee 
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promontories, with villages upon the sides of 


the mountains, and corn-fields and vineyards to their 


very tops” [Leake], and an abundant sprinkling of 


amongst which the most prevalent is the 
valonia. Near the v. of Malsum, on the N side, op- 
posite a of land called the Dil, [i. e. ‘Tongue,”] 
projecting: m. from a range of precipitous moun- 
on the § side, is a convenient ferry across the 
guif of about 2m. in width. A river bearing the 
name of the Dil, or Kirk-Getschid, descending trom 
the N side of the Samanlu-Dagh. in several head- 
‘streams, flows S into the 
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of the same name, 55 m. direct distance ESE of | 


gulf, at the town of Ersek 
near the base of the tongue of land. This 
i with ‘the ancient 
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ISNEBOL, a village of Turkey, in the sanj. and 
65 m. NW of Sophia, ait opus? of the Timok, 

ISNIK, a town of Asiatic it a in the san. of 
Kodja-lli, finely situated at the head or E extremity 
of a lake of the same name, the ancient Ascanius, 31 
m. direct distance SSW of Ismid, at the head of the 

of Ismid. It is now only a rude village of long 
anes and mud,walls, occupying the site of the an- 
cient Antigonia and Nicea; but the rains of mosques, 
baths, if houses, show it to have been once, even 
under Parkish sway, a place of importance. The 
old ivy-mantled walls on the side next the lake, 
which they skirt for 2m. [Dallaway], are “in high 
preservation.” [Keppel.| Their construction re- 
sembles that of the walls of Constantinople, with 
which they are coeval. They are of thin brick 
and courses of marble, having frequent square 
towers. Some of these are entirely Roman. A Ro- 
man aqueduct still serves to supply the town with 
water.—I. is celebrated in the Numa on ac- 
count of its ancient fortifications, its markets, 
— baths, colleges, and manufactures of col- 
oured earthenware; and in ecclesiastical history for 
its council held a. p. 325, in which the Arian heresy 
was debated.—The lake of I., the ancient Ascanius 
sinus, is intersected by the parallel of 40° 17’ N lat., 
and the meridian of 29° 86’ E long. It is:an irregu- 
larly shaped basin, about 18 m. long, and 7 m. in its 
greatest breadth; and is surrounded on three sides by 
steep woody slopes, behind which, to the SW, rise 
the snowy summits of the Olympus range. The 
nearer and lower ranges are covered with ilex and 
other evergreens; and at the head of the lake lies ‘a 
well-cultivated plain, with plantations of olives, mul- 
berries, vines, and almonds, and intersected by some 
small streams flowing to it in a SW course from the 
skirts of the Gok-Dagh. At its W extremity it dis- 
charges itself by a fine stream into the head of the 
gulf of Mudania, which is 11 m. distant. The lake 
abounds with fish; but its waters are so strongly im- 
pregnated with nitre as not to bedrinkable. 

ISNIKMID. See Isr. _* 

ISNY, a small town of Wiirtemberg, in the bail. 
of Wangen, and 46 m.S of Ulm. It is walled, and 
has 3 suburbs. Pop. 2,000. 

ISOGLU, a town of Asiatic Turkey, in the 
of Diarbekir, 24 m. ESE of Malatis, on the 1. 
of the Euphrates. 

ISOLA, a town of Austrian Illyria, sitaated on an 
island lying between Capo d’Istria and Pirano, 7 m. 
Sof CapodIstria. Pop. 3,430.—Also a town of Na- 
ples, in Abruzzo-Ultra-1ma, 12 m. 8 of Teramo. Pop. 
1,000.—Also a small town of Piedmont, 4m. by W of 
Asti, near the Tanaro. Pop. 2,000.—Also a town of 
Naples, in the Terra-di-Lavoro, on a small island 
formed by the river Garigliano, 5 m. SW of Soria. 
Pop. 2,600.—Also a town of Naples, in the prov. of 
Calabriae Ultra-2da, cant. and 10 m. § of Cotrone, at 
the foot of Monte Stella. Pop. 2,800. # ; 


ISOLA BELLA. See Borromean Istes. | 4. 


ISOLA-DELLA-SCALA, a small but 
town of Austrian Lombardy, in the Veronese, 13m. 
S of Verona, and 134 m. NE-of Mantua, on the Tar 
taro. It has a large Gothic church. Pop. 2,600. + 

ISOLA-DI-GO. A, a small barren islandor 
rather rock of the 
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. ISOLALTA, a small town ef Austrian Lombardy, 
in the proy. and 9.m. SSW of Verona. 

ISOLA-PORCARIZZA, a small town of Austrian 
Lombardy, in the prov. and 15 m. SE of Verona, 
near the Adi; Pop. 1,700. 

ISOLA ROSSA.  Sce Inn Rousse. 

ISOLETTE (Carp), or Ras-J uz1rau, a promon- 
tory ou the coast of Arabia, in N Jat. 18° 58’ 28”, E 
long. 57° 51’ 7”, It is of limestone formation. To 
the W of it is a small bay, affording good anchorage 
except under a SSW wind.— Haines. 

ISOLINO, the smallest of the Borromean islands, 
in Lago Maggiore. 

ISONA, a small town of Spain, in the prov. and 
48 m. NNE of Lerida. Pop. 900. Coal is wrought 
in the vicinity. 

ISONZO, a river of Illyria, which rises on the S 
flank of Mount Terglou; flows through the W part 
of the circle of Goritz; near Aquileia divides into 
two arms, called the Isonzato and the Sdobba, which, 
after enclosing the island of Morosina, unite and flow 
into the gulf Trieste, by the Bocca-di-Sdobba, at a 
point 16 m. WNW of Trieste. It has a prevailingly 
W course of about 60 m. Its principal affluents are 
the Torre on the r.; and the Idria and the Wippach 
onthe l. It is subject to rapid swellings. 

ISPAGNAC. See Hispaenac. 

ISPAHA’N, or Israna’n, [written Asp-HAN, 
Spanan, and SePanan, by native historians, ] a large 
city of Persia, in the prov. of Irak-Ajemi, 211 m. 8 of 
Teheran, situated in the central part of an oval plain, 
measuring 12 m. by 8 m., and enclosed by a range of 
mountains of serrated outline, in 32° 39’ 44” N lat., and 
51° 44’ 37” E long., according to Fraser, not in 32° 
25’ N lat., and 51° 50’ E long., as Kinneir—who has 
adopted jts lat. from Kgempfer—states. It was the 
capital of Persia under the Suffavian dynasty; but 
is no longer the magnificent city so amply described 
by Chardin, who believed it to be as populous as 
London, then as now the most populous city in 
Europe. I. formerly extended 3 m. along the 8 
banks of the river Zenderud, or Zendrud [Chesney], 
which, descending from the Bakhtiyari mountains, 
about 80 or 90 m. W of L, is here about 600 ft. 
broad. The best view of it is obtained when coming 
from the S: the groves, avenues, and spreading 
orchards, with which it abounds, concealing the ruins 
of this once famed capital, whose palaces, cupolas, 
minarets, pigeon-towers, and groves, appear scattered 
about “in grand and lyric confusion.” [De Bode.] 
A nearer view, however, dispels the illusion; and the 
traveller goes for miles through deserted streets, un- 
tenanted houses, ruined buildings, and silent squares. 
The once magnificent Maiddn or hippodrome, 490 
yas. long by 166 yds. broad, now no longer displays 
the bounding. coursers, and the gazing multitudes 
enjoying the scene. Of all the trees that surrounded 
it, not one is remaining: the canals are empty ; the 
houses which encompassed it, void of: inhabitants, 
and their very doors blocked up; so that nothing but 
ead arches are now seen round the whole area. 
The bazaars are untenanted, and fast crumbling into 


ruins; and the on bazaar, once illuminated by 
50,000 lamps, and where the whole area was filled 
With tents, vis only lit up here and there by sume 
Solitary lamps, the whole being confined to 
one’ corner, large which served as 
“venues to the ve been converted into gardens ; 
4nd one may travel for three hours on country roads 
which were once so many strects leading to the centre 


of the city. "The Chehel-Siten fronts the SW side 
Pi the great Maidin, ‘The gate of Ali, which opens 
the ac ‘from -the Maidio, is-one of the most 
infect pieces of brick-work to be seen in all Persia. 
Ty Sonat iene it rises to the elevation of 
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several stories; and the flights of steps which lead to 
it are formed of beautiful owailie The roof of the 
chamber over the gate is sumptuously gilt and carved, — 
and supported by 18 lofty octagonal , once 
emblazoned in gold. It is open on all sides but one. 
The famous bridges over the Zenderud into the 
Sheher-bagh, though now desi are still unim 
paired, all speaking of the gorgeous populous past. 
The bridge of Julfa, connecting the city with the 
Armenian quarter, on the r. bank, is 360 paces long, 
by 18 paces broad. It is built of hewn stone and 
brick, and is composed of 33 arches, abové each of 
which are ran 8 smaller ones, with a covered 
gallery on both sides. The streets of I. are narrow, 
winding, and irregular. The houses are only one 
story in height; but are generally composed of so 
many compartments that they occupy a considerable 
area. They are built of brick or of earth, and their 
uniformity in height and colour produces a dull ap- 
pearance. Their entrances too are generally mean and 
low. Of the royal mosque of L, Buckingham says : 
—*The mosque was crowded at noon with wor- 
shippers, perhaps to the number of 2,000; some of 
whom offered up their prayers alone in silence, while 
others ranged themselves behind imams, or leaders, 
and gave their devotions all this public solemnity of 
union. Taken altogether, I have never yet seen, nor 
ever expect again to see, any Mohammedan temple 
so truly magnificent in all its parts, as the royal 
mosque of I.” I. contains about 30 inhabited col- 
leges, some of them large and flourishing; and the 
number of teachers and students may altogether 
amount to 6,000 or 7,000. The Arabic laws and 
literature, the Mahommedan laws and theology, are 
studied; but I. is chiefly famous as a school for 
metaphysics and philosophy. [Mirza [brahim.] 

In 1472 Barbaro estimated the pop. of I. at 150,000; 
Kinneir estimates it at 200,000; Dupré at only half 
that number; Morier, in 1812, reckoned it at only 
60,000 ; and Olivier at 50,000 in 1796; while Colonel 
Chesney raise’ it to 150,000 at the present period. 
The pop. of I. are characterized by the author of 
Sketches of Persia as an active, industrious people. 
“They are considered as the best manufacturers 
and the worst soldiers in Persia. But, whatever 
may be their deportment in the field of battle, they 
are remarkable for the boldness of’their language in 
the field of argument, and have great confidence in 
their ready wit and talent for repartee. At I. almost 
every man above the very lowest order can read and 
write, and artisans and shopkeepers are often as fa- 
miliar as those of the higher rauks with the works 
of their favourite poets. * The love of such learning 
seems, in some of the youth of this city, to degen- 
erate into a disease. These Talib-ool-ilm [* ers 
of science’), as the students are called, may be seen 
in crowds round the gates, or within the walls of its 
college, reciting stanzas, or discussing obscure dog- 


mas or doctrines in their works on philoso or 
religion; and they often become, from such ts, 
unfitted for every other pursuit in life. The mer- 


chants of Persia form a distinct class. I had now 
seen those of Abusheher, Shiraz, and I., and found 
their general character nearly the same. So long 
as they have no concern with state affairs, and ac- 
cept of no employment from government, they enjoy 
considerable security. ‘The plunder of a 

without some pretext, would shake all confidence, 
and be fatal to that commerce from which a great 
proportion of the public revenue: is derived; the 





most tyrannical monatchs, therefore, have seldom 
bre so er ae an act of injustice. But 
this class have suffered so severely in the late revo- {| 
lutions of the country, that they continue to act with jj — 
great, caution. They are not only very circumspect — 
“ U ; 
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- eir wealth; but in general, their habits 
ot merely frugal, but penurious. This disposi- 
ften increases with age to a that would 

hardly be credited, if we had not similar instances in 
¥ ” 
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woven fabrics, brocades, satins, and silks; calicoes, 
itzes, and other cotton goods, manufactured from 

¢ plant that grows in the neighbourhood; gold and 

trinkets, paper and paper boxes, pen- cases, 







anufactures of I. consist of all kinds of 







book-covers, beautifully ornamented fire-arms, sword- | 






|} blades, glass, and earthenware, There is no regular 

bazaar for books, but manuscripts are procured by 

_ the delals or hrokers; and pictures very neatly exe- 

cuted in water’ colours, and some in oil, on canvass, 

are offered for sale in the bazaars. Some of these 

y are of a very licentious description. The merchants 

of L have capitals embarked in trade of from 80,000 

‘to 150,000 tomauns, and control in a great degree 

the whole trade of Persia, and even considerably af- 

fect that of Hindostan, I. being the chief emporium 

in Persia, and on the great line of mercantile com- 
munication with Cabul, China, and India. 

I. appears to have been the Aspadana of Ptolemy, 

was of any consideration. We know that it 

considerable city in the reign of the caliph Al Mamun in 


dirhems, struck at it the same year, 
of the Baltic in 1722. In the 10th cent., 
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Haukel, it consisted of 2 cities, Yahudiah, or 
edina, or ‘the city,’ and was then the 
Irak. It is almost the concurrent opi- 
and geographers that Yahudiah was a 
of ive Jews sent thither by Bochtansir or Nebuchad- 
tradition may be true, though the date be erro- 
was not then a province, but an independent 
short time during the decline of the Seljukian 
the of their dominions. It was again made 

Shah Ismael, the first prince of the Suf- 
called it Dar Assultana, or ‘ the al seat.’ 
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on the fruit of the walnut-trees, myrtles, arbutuses, — 


dwarf olives, oaks, and brambles, with which the 
country is overrun,—Smyth.—Colt Hoare. 
ISPINGLEE, a village of Beluchistan, in the Bo- 
lan pass, 12 m. ESE of Mustung, and 65 m. NNE of 
on the thence to Shawl. Pop., consist- 

ing 0 Beluchis, 2,000. 
SPOURE, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Basses-Pyrénées, cant. and less than a N of 
5St.-Jean-Pied-de-Port. Pop. 450. Copper and ma- 
lachite are found in the adjacent mountain of Ar- 


oy. 
ISPUK, or Espaxe, a town of Persia, in the proy. 
of Kohistan, 50 m. NNE of Tubbus. 

ISPUNGLL, a village of Beluchistan, 4 m. SE of 
Shaw] or Quitta, and on the road thence to Kelat. 

ISRAEL, a township of Preble co., in the state of 
Ohio, U.S. It is well-watered, and very productive, 
Pop. in 1840, 1,547. 

ISRAEL (Cave), a headland of Arabia, in Yemen, 
on the Arabian gulf, to the SSE of the island of Ka- 
meran, and between Loheia and Hodeida, in N lat. 
15° 12’, E long. 42° 18%. 


ISRAELS, a small river in the state of New ‘ 


Hampshire, U. 8., which has its source in the White 
mountains, and flows into the Connecticut river at 
Lancaster. 

ISSAC, or Issac-pE-MonTREAL, a commune of 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, and cant, of 
Villamblarde, 18 m. N of Bergerac. Pop. 1,043. 

ISSAICA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Siio- 
Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, and district of Alegrete, and 
which falls into the Ibicni, on the 1. bank. 


the Ardeche, and cant. of Concouron, 26 m. 
Argentiére, on the r. bank of the Loire. Pop. 1,422. 
It has 2 annual cattle fairs. 

ISSE’, a commune of France, in the dep. of the 
Loire-Inferieure, and cant. of Moisdon-la-Riviere, 8 
m. SSW of Chateaubriand, on the r. bank of the 
Don. Pop. 1,602. It has an annual cattle fair. 

ISSEAUX (Forer pv’), a forest of France, in the 
dep. of the Basses-Pyrénées, cant. of Aramits, 15 m. 
SSW of Oleron., It affords excellent timber, and 
near it are mines of plumbago and copper, and beds 
of marble. ‘ 
ISSEHOVED, or Insxnoven, a headland of Den- 
mark, at the N extremity of the island of Samsoe, in 
N lat. 55° 58’, E long. 10° 81%. 

ISSELBURG, a town of Pruss' 
the Rhine, regency of Dusseldorf, circle and 6 m. N 
of Rees. Pop. in 1837, 847. ~iRine 

pea e a parish in Pembrokeshire, 3m 
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e-Marival, 17 m. 

1,058, It has 4 annual cattle-fairs, ie 
ISSENGEAUX. See Yssinceaux. _ 
ISSENHEIM, or Isexen, a commune of France, 

ae She, ce, of, Fe Hane ear aioe of § 
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ISSARLES, a commune of France, in i of 
of 


ia, in the prov. of 


ILUS, or Issenpovus- 1’ a 
commung of France, in the et the Lat ca 
of Figeac. Pop: 
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-ISSEVERA, a of Turkey in Europe, in 
Macedonia, in the sanj. and 40 m. SE of Salonika, 
and near thel. bank of the Ormilia. 
ISSEY (Sr.), a parish in Cornwall, 8 m. SSE of 
Padstow. Area 4,865 acres. Pop. in 1851, 794. 

ISSIGEAC, a canton, commune, and town 
France, in the dep. of the Dordogne, and arrond.. of 
Bergerac. The cant. comprises 20 com. Pop. in 
1831, 9,110; in 1841, 9,067. The town is 11 m. SSE 
of Bergerac, on the Banége. Pop. 977. 

18 a vill of Sardinia, in the div. and 
rov, and 25 m. ESE of Aosta, on the r. bank of the 
ylez. =m 1,500, , 

ISSOIRE, an arrondissement, canton, commune, 

and town of France, in the dep. of the Puy-de-Dome. 
The arrond. comprises an area of 182,076 hect., and 
contains 9 cant., viz.: Ardes, Besse, Champeix, Saint- 
Germain-Lembron, Issoire, Jumeaux, Latour, Saux- 
illanges, and Tauves. Pop. in 1821, 99,770; in 1836, 
100,740; in 1841, 99,556.—The cant. comprises 15 
com. Pop. in 1881, 16,508; in 1841, 15,248. The 
town is 20 m. SSE of Clermont, on the Crouze, near 
its confluence with the Allier. Pop. in 1789, 5,746; 
in 1821, 5,929; in 1836, 5,741; in 1841, 5,224, It is 
small and ill-built, but has a handsome church and a 
college, and possesses a considerable trade in oil, 
wine, hemp, and apples. It has extensive manufac- 
tories of copper-ware, large distilleries and oil-mills, 
and a printing establishment. Fairs for cattle and 
grain are held twice a-year—This town, which is of 
great antiquity, was named Yeiodorencis in the Middle 
ages, and was formerly celebrated for a school and 
temple erected by that people. It was sacked by the 
Vandals. It suffered much fromthe disputes of 
which, as the patrimony of the counts of Auvergne, 
it was the cause; and towards the close of the 16th 
cent. sustained two sieges, in the first of which it was 
totally destroyed. The environs abound with nut- 
trees, and contain mines of antimony and coal. 

ISSOUDUN, an arrondissement, canton, com- 

mune, and town of France, in the dep. of the Indre. 
The arrond. comprises an area of 117,849 hect., and 
contains 3 cant. Pop. in 1831, 45,668; in 1841, 
47,016.—The cant. comprises 24 com. Pop. in 1831, 
26,790; in 1841, 27,562. The town is situated ered 
on a hill, and ly in a fine plain, on the Théols, 

19 m. SE of Chateauroux. Pop. in 1789, 10,530; in 
1821, 11,077; in 1881, 11,664; in 1841, 12,284. It is 
one of the most important towns in the dep. It has 
4 churches, 2 hospitals, a communal college, and a 
theatre. The streets are-broad and regularly built, 
und the houses handsome. It possesses manufacto- 
ries of cloth, linen, parchment, and hosiery; several 
tanneries and extensive bleacheries; and an ac- 
tive trade in wine, corn, cattle, and wool. Fairs are 
held ten times a- Little is known with 
to the origin of this town. It was long held by the 
English. In 1135, 1504, and 1651, it was # a great 
extent d ed by fire-—Also a commune in the 
dep. of the Creuse, cant. and 5 m. SSW of Chéné- 
Tailles, Pop, 1,248, 

ISSUM, a of Prussia, in the prov. of the 

ey of Dusseldorf, circle and5 m. E 
mn, 1,000. It has a Lutheran church, 
and possesses manufactories of velvet, silk, and 
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and has manufactories of soda, potash, and 


of | 1831, 6,130; in 1841, 6,087. The 
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France, in the dep. of the Sadne-et-Loire, 
of Autun. The cant. comprises 7 com. 


SW of Autun, on the Somme. Pop. 1,855. Cattle 
fairs are held here 6 times a-year. me 


ISTAKHUR, a district and mountain-fortress of 


“JEVEQUE, a canton and commune of 


yn bey 
is 20 m. 
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Persia, in the prov. of Fars. The district, which also — { 


bears the name of Koureh, lies in the NE of the 
prov., and is watered by the Kur or Bund-amir and 
Correen. It is inhabited by Guebres and Parsis, and 
numerous nomades. Its chief town is Yezd. The 
fortress stands on a rocky eminence which rises 

pendicularly on the confines of the plain of Merdasht. 

ISTALIF, a town of Afghanistan, in the province 
and 22 m. NW of Cabul, on the slope of a hill, at 
the foot of the Hindu-kush. It is inhabited by 
Taujiks, the number of whom, previous to the stérm- 
ing of the town by the British in 1842, was esti- 
mated at 15,000. ‘They are remarkable for the iras- 
cibility of their temperament, owing it is said to their 
diet, which consists chiefly of bread made of sun- 
dried\mulberries. The manufacture and dyeing of 
cloth form the chief branches of local industry. 

ISTAMBUL. See Constantinopie. 

ISTAPA. See Esrapa. 

ISTANOS, a town of Asia Minor, in Anatolia, 
sanj. and 20 m. W of Angora, on the r. bank of the 
Char-Su, an affluent of the Enguri-Su. It contains 
about 400 houses. 

ISTARDA, or Srarova, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Albania, in the sanj. and 17 m. 8 of 
Ochrida, on the SW bank of the lake of that name. 

ISTEDN, a village of Baden, in the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, 21 m. SSW of Friburg, on the r. bank 
m4 the Rhine, which is here crossed by a bridge. 

‘op. 455. 

ISTILLAR (Gur or), an indentation of the 
coast of Turkey in Europe, in the sanj. of Salonika, 
and SW of the gulf of Orphano; separated from 
the gulf of Monte-Santo by the isthmus which con- 
nects the peninsula of Mount Athos with the conti- 
nent. It is 14 m.in breadth, and about 9 m. in depth, 
and nearly oval in shape. The entrance is formed 
by two peninsulas, at the extremity of each of which 
is a group of small islands. 

ISTIP, Isti or Istrr, a town of Turkey in 
Europe, in Rumelia, in the sanj. and 66 m. SW of 
Ghiustendil, near the 1. bank of the i 
fe Sen 8 Turks, 8,000. It iss surrounded by an 
embattled wall, now much dilapidated, and has a 
suburb, named Yeni-Keni, inhabited by Greeks, __ 

ISTMO, or Ysrmo, a department of New Gra- 
nada, oat the district of Veragua and the 
isthmus o! 
nama. See PANAMA. 





ISTRANA, avillage of Austrian Lombardy, in the 


district and 6 m. W of Treviso. Pop. 500, 
ISTRES, a canton, commune, and town of France, 


in the dep. of Bouches-du-Rhone.—The cant. com- 


prises 4 coms. Pop. in 1841, 8,651.—The town 
situated 25 m. of Marseilles, near the W 
of the Etang-de-Berre. Pop. 3,122. — ay 
ISTRI, a river of Rassia, rising to. 
in the gov. of Moscow, flowing 8, . 
the Moskva, on the 1. bank, after a 
ISTRIA, a « Me eA 


a circle of th 


Panama, and enclosing the bay of Pa- 
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Cherso; and on the § and W by the Adriatic. Its ; fortunes. The monuments which yet remain in it 
superficial area amounts to 1,824 sq.m. ‘The surface | testify to the advanced state of the arts; but the 
towards the sea is in ogg Sapir low and marshy; a | decline of the empire admitted new and barbarons 
part, ially to the , consists of precipitous | invaders, and this country at length fell under the 
mountains, whose sides are penetrated by caverns | dominion of the Venetians, : 
and grottos incrusted by stalactites. The mountains | ISTRINA, a town of Turkey, in the sanj. and 52 
are either capped with snow, bare and barren, or are | m. 8 of Krukovatz, on the r. bank of the Liperitza. 
covered by beautiful forests, from which the marine ISTURITS, a village of France, in the pet ot 
of Venice is chiefly supplied. The hills are of sin- | Basses-Pyrenees,*cant. and 5 m. SSE of La Bas- 
gular and continually varying forms; and the face | tide-de-Clarence. Pop. 850, ny: 
‘of the country everywhere presents deep dells, hang- ISTVANDI, a town of Hungary, in the com, of 
ing woods, and villages and ruins perched upon pin- | Schemeg, 27 m. SSW of Kaposvar, on the r, bank 
nacles or buried in abysses. The principal rivers are | of the Okor. 
| 
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the Poyk, flowing N to the Isonzo; the Dragogna, ITA, a town of Spain, in the prov, and 19 m, NE 
the Quieto, and the Canale-di-Leina, all flowing W | of Guadalaxara, on the flank of a hill on the road 
into the gulf of Venice.—The climate is very un- | from.Madrid to Alcala-de-Henares. Pop. 987. 
certain and often severe. The agriculture of the | ITABAIANINHA, a town of Brazil, in the proy. 
country is not of great importance.—The pop. is | of Sergipe, to the N of the head of Rio-Real, and W 
mainly dependent on maritime commerce, and espe- | of Stio-Christoviio. : 
cially on the trade connected with Trieste. The | ITABAIANNA, a town of Brazil, in the proy. of 
general aspect of the country is bare; the surface is | Sergipe, at the foot.of the serra of the same name. 
80 porous or cavernous that the rain-water is speedily | Pop. 2,000.—The serra, which is the most extensive 
lost to agriculture, and the surface is susceptible of | mountain-range in the prov., runs between the rivers 
cultivation only in spotsand patches. A little wheat, | Real and Irapirang. 
barley, and maize is grown, Oiland wine are exten- |. ITABATINGAHL, a river of Brazil, in the prov, 
sively made; the latter possesses remarkable strength | of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, flowing into the Ja- 
and flavour, Profitable fisheries of the tunny und | cuhi, on the r., between the Marcos and the Pe- 
anchovy are carried on in the Adriatic—The pop. | queri. 
of I. in 1837 was 211,020; in 1846, 202,065, exclu- | ITABERAVA, a village and parish of Brazil, in 
sive of Trieste, the pop. of which amounted to 59,336. | the prov. of Minas-Geraes, 20 m. SE of Ouro-Preto, 
It is of two races ; the Italian, which forms the pop. | Pop. 7,000, agriculturists and miners. 
of the maritime towns; and the Slavonic, which con- | | ITABIRA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas- || 
stitutes the mass of the peasantry. The Istrians are | Geraes, on the 1. bank of the Rio-das-Velhas, 17m. || 
tall and well-formed, and make excellent infantry | ENE of Ouro-Preto.—Also a lofty iron-stone moun- | 
soldiers. The women are very handsome, generally | tain in the same prov., near the town of Itabira-de- || 
of fair complexion, and often with light hair and | Mata-Dentov, 55 m. NE of Ouro-Preto, Alt. 4,895 
blue eyes,—I. contains several towns of considerable | ft. hen Eschwege.) 
ce, of which the principal is Trieste, situated | ITABIRAQU, a lofty pyramidal mountain of 

at the bottom of a gulf of the same name, and oc- | Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geracs, 20 m. § of | 
cupying the place of the ancient Tergeste. It chiefly | Itabira. | 
began to flourish under the empress Maria Theresa, |. ITABORAHI, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of 
somewhat after the middle of the 17th cent. This | Rio-de-Janeiro, on the Rio-Igua. | 
city with the adjacent territory, amounting altogether |} | TTACACIBA, a small port of Brazil, on a bay of | 
to about 35 sq. m., now forms a distinct administra- | the same name, in the prov. of Espirito-Santo. ; 
pied ri [i tear ga | Capo d'Istria is usually | ITACOLUMI, the loftiest summit of the Cordil- | 

dered the capital of I. proper. [See Caro | heira-da-Mantiqueira, in the Brazilian proy. of 
p'Isrria.| The town of Pola, situated on a small | Minas-Geraes. It has an alt., according to Von 
bay of the same name, near the S extremity of the | Eschwege, of 5,710.ft. It may be easily ascended 
peninsula, now eg ee ge Sma though efforts | from Ouro-Preto, or Villa-Rica, which stands on the 
are making to render it a naval station, is, as re- | narrow valley formed by the S declivities of the I, 
marked by Pococke, “in relation to its. antiquities, | and the Morro-de-Villa-Rica. It consists of white 
«0 be regarded aniong the greatest.” [See Pona.] | quartz slate. Iron-stone appears at the foot of the 
One of the more flourishing towns of Istria is the | mountain.—Also another mountain in the prov. of 
seaport Rovigno, Seongy ng a peninsula on the W | Minas-Geraes, near Marianna.—Also a summit in 
‘coast. A small town, called Pirano, stands in a | the Serra-dos-Orgiios, in the prov. of Rio-Janeiro.— 
ne situation, on a peninsula between the | Also a mountain in the proy. of Maranhio, in the 


and that of Trieste. In the extreme | angle of the bay of Cuma, in 2° 8’ 88” § lat. ie : 
ia; 'ACURUCU, a small island of ar, the 
od fc bay of 08-Reis, prov. of Ri Ds 


AGUAHI, a town of Brazil, in the prov. 
Rio-de-Janeiro, comarca of Angra-dos- Reis, 
tween the ap ghee aps Pn the river | 
The pop. of the town and. i 
agriculturists.—The river the district | 
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AJAHI, a rive of Brasil ‘hich rises in the 
proy. of Sio-Paulo; enters that of Santa-Catharina; 
and flows into the bay of Garoupas. Its chief afflu- 
ents are the Suiz-Alves, and the Itajahi-Mirim, 
—ITALA, a 
Messina. 


* 





ITALY, 


A celebrated region of Central Europe, extending 
between the parallels of 36° 35’ and 47° N, and the 
meridians of 6° 35’ and 18° 35’ E long. The limits 
of no region are marked in more distinct and pre- 
cise characters by the hand of Nature than those of 
I.; yet nowhere have the political boundaries and 
divisions of any country been more fluctuating and 
uncertain. The Alps, the highest mountains in the 
ancient world, stretching in a huge crescent, one ex- 
tremity of which rests on the head of the Adriatic 
gulf, the other on the gulf of Genoa, separate Italy 
; from the regions to the N, and serve at once as a 
| barrier against the frozen tempests which blow from 
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the Boreal regions, and a rampart against, continen- 
tal invasion. Hannibal denominated the Alps, the 
walls, not only of Italy, but even of Rome itself. 
The Adriatic sea bathes this charming country on 
the E, and the Tuscan sea on the W; on the §, the 
Tonian sea opens an easy communication with all 
the southern countries. Numberless islands line its 
extensive shores; and in the interior, the Apen- 
nines, a range of mountains of the second order, 
commence where the Alps terminate, and extending 
through its whole length, branch into various rami- 
fications, dividing the peninsula into several pro- 
vinces materially differing in their climates and pro- 
ductions. The length of Italy, from Monte Rosa, the 
highest summit of the Italian Alps, to the Capo-di- 
Lenea, is 670 m.; while its medial breadth, between 
the Adriatic and the Mediterranean, is about 100 
m.; but from the head of the gulf of Trieste to the 
Rhone, the W boundary of Savoy, the breadth is 
370m. According to Mayer’s map the total super- 
ficial extent of I., including the surface of its islands, 
is 131,600 British sq.m. Galante estimates its area 
. at 127,970 sq. m. “Fianchi estimates it at 100,000 
geog, sq.m. It may be reckoned generally at two- 
thirds the area of France, one-tenth that of Russia 
in Europe, four-fifths that of the Spanish peninsula, 
aud three times that of Greece; and as nearly equal 


of the Britlsh islands. 
ions.] ancient times, like 
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small town of Sicily, 15 m. SW of 











states and kingdoms; but became divided, 


ors, wore the Roman 
called Ztalia Subalpina, 0 y at 
Alps. This extensive tract, which bi 







the Alpes Rhetice, or the mountains 
NE, “apa Mare Li or gulf of G 
the SW, was subdivided into four regions: 
Subalpina, or Piedmont; Liguria, or the 
territory; Gallia Cispadana; and Gallia ‘4 
dana. "These two last divisions, 
fertile valley of the Po, now known by the 
Lombardy, were bounded on the S by Ap 
nines; on the E by the Adriatic; on the W by 
Subalpine countries; and on the N by the A 
which divide Italy from Switzerland and : 
these four divisions comprised a tract of co 
280 m. in length, by 150 m. in breadth. The c¢ 
tral division, now known by the name of | 
and the States of the Church, comprehended 
cient Etruria, Umbria, Latium, inium, 
and the NW parts of the modern kingdom of Na 
The Etrurians were of Asiatic extraction; the U 
brians were a Celtic colony; the Latins derived ¢ 
origin from the Pelasgic and /olic Greeks, but, as 
the ancestors of the Roman name at pro- 
ceeded from the most barbarous parts of Greece at 
a very early period, many ages elapsed before their 
manners, brutalized by a continual series of inces- 
sant conflicts, reflected a tint of Grecian civilization. | 
The southern division was c Magna pam 
because most of the cities on its coast were Greek — 
colonies, and spoke the Greek lan The ins — 
habitants gave it the appellation of Magna Grecia 
not that it was greater than Greece properly so 
called, but from mere vanity, a8 we are in ed | 
Pliny. This tract comprehended almost the 
of the modern Neapolitan territories, and com 
the ancient Apulia, Lucania, and iu 
was afterwards divided by Augustus Caesar 
provinces. Upon the downfall of the Roman 
and power, it was seized by the Ostrogoths, 
were expelled by the celebrated Belisarius, 

f the emperor Justinian. In the middle 
ingdom of Lombardy and the kingdom « 
held the two extremities; while the Papal a 
can territories occupied the centre of ee aly, 
in its utmost extent, may still be 
the three grand divisions: Northern L, 
and Southern I. The first, or, nort 
contains the dominions of the | of 2! 
epleghepepeig te 

an states, inc Cy 

‘ian Littorale, 


The second or 
lominions of the 


nd duke 
Pope’s territories, the duchies of | 



























































aarp the small republic of San 
r | with the island of Sicily, 

Naples; and may be regarded. 
Res Tae 


id division embraces mn 


Corsica 


| and the Maltese group belonging 
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“IV. Dvony or Parma. 
~ Including Piacenza and Guastalla. , 3 / 2,098 
} V. Ducry or Mopexa, : ; 1,630 
/ -VI. Granp-puciy or Tuscany. 
' ~~ Including the islands of Elba and Gorgona;’ and the 
aia recent addition of Lucca, : g , 6,407 
VIL Tue Paran States. . 5 i : 12,120 
VIIL. Rervustiic or San Mario, ; i 20 
IX. Tox Lomparpo-VENeETIAN, or Ausrro-ITALIAN 
: ; KINGDOM, 
(cy 3 Nat 1. Province of Lombardy, 5 $ 6,245 
} ; “Alcs reader rg 4 i 4 7,003 
fat ae of Trent, or the Italian Tyrol, 4,080 
‘| _ & The Italian provinces of the kingdom of 
SEN i rena faa cute. 
Oa itd a, Government of Trieste, 5 ert 
Tah b, Circles of Gorizia and Gradisca, 800 
2 geese  @. Circle of Istria, ‘ ; . 1,350 
Bec ; ———' 2200 
l i —— 19,528 
i} X.- Krxepom or Nar uxs, or of Tur Two Sromes. 
a} i provinces, ‘ : 4 24,971 
2. Island of Sicily, . . 97 
—— 32,758 
*,* The above areas are those adopted Bianchi. 
The Almanach de Gotha assigns 24,563 I sq. ™m. 
t to the Continental, and 7,967 to the Insular posses- ‘ 
: sions of Sicily. 
teh? iy 
XL Istanp or Corsica, belonging to France, . 2,850 
XI Islands of Maura, Gozo, and Comm: belonging to 
Dec et. ee 265 
101,709 












can excel the natural | from the very foot of the Alps. I. is 
ts which compose | nature into two very dissimilar 
i aggregate 
| seen, on the N by the 
A This 


117,897 1850 
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586,458 - 
1,696,483 1848 
2,898,115 1843 
7,600? 
2,670,883 in 1846 
2,257,200 — 
00,000? 
81,500 1849 
193,268 — 
230,528 — 
5,933,329 
6,382,706 
2;040,610 
8,423,816 1845 
280,271 1846 
: 118,759 1842 
25,429,852 





divided by 
regions. The first 
Italy, bounded, as we eH 
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the § side, or the coast of the T 
Pisa €, or the ee 





castles on the hills, peer 

ag ag the dark flat-topped pine, and 
ss geet > ; and the most unculti- 
vated and lonely of the vales are clothed with a pic- 
turesque and almost tropical prodigality of iy wed 
tion, in the wild trees and shrubs, the "broad leafy 
masses of the glossy ilex, the rich forms and colours 
of the arbutus, and the graceful outline of the fra- 
grant myrtle. This aspect of the landscape, which 
prevails in Middle I., suffers some changes as we 
advance farther S. The date-palm is now seen in shel- 
tered nooks; in some districts the orange and lemon 
groves give odour to the air; and the aloe and cac- 
tus grow wild upon the rocks. These features are 
caught in glimpses, even on the northern side of the 
Apennines; they are more and more frequent as 
we proceed towards Lower I., in which they are not 
indeed the prevailing features; but in several quar- 
ters assume prominence in the scene; and in Sicily 
the picture unites oriental vegetation with that of 
the Italian valleys. The panorama of the low coun- 
try, too, has everywhere a background in the moun- 
tains, among which, as we climb their sides, the 
wide woods of chestnut, intermingled with oak’ and 
beech, give way to the hardier species of the pine 
and other vigorous plants, and these to the green 
pastures which rise to the very summits of the Apen- 
nines.” [Spalding.] On the N and W mountains 
rising into the clouds separate I. from France, Swit- 
zerland, and Germany; a few passes lead over this 
chain, from which a single ridge runs out over the 
whole peninsula, under the name of the Apennines, 
and even passes over into the island of Sicily. The 
coasts are flat and unprotected on the NE, where 
the Po, and several rapid coast-rivers, flowing from 
the neighbouring Alps, rush with great impetuosity 
into the sea; but everywhere else they are guarded 
by high rocks and steep cliffs. Upper I, where the 
Apennines approach the SW coast, has its declina- 
tion towards the Adriatic; the rest of I. declines on 
one side of this chain towards the Tyrrhenian, and 
on the other towards the Adriatic and the Ionian 
seas. The N or continental part of I. is a large 
valley extending between the Alps and Apennines, 
The Alps in Upper Italy present a slaty surface, 
which rests on a calcareous basis. On some of the 
mountains voleanic productions are found, and the 
strata are broken and interrupted. “The districts of 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona are volcanic, but well- 
watered and fertile. The S of Italy has not much 
water; even Tuscany, thongh mountainous, does 
not abound in it, and the streams which come down 
from the Apennines are mere brooks which often 
entirely disappear during the summer. The luxu- 
nant vegetation of this part of I. is chiefly owing to 
its voleanie soil. The coast of the Adriatic, from 
the mouth of the Po to Cape Leuca, on the N side 
of the A is almost entirely calcareous; but 
‘henian sea, from 
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to. 0, is volcanic. 
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jer ont from amidst vine- | 















vation of 6,466 ft., 30 m. to the W of 1 
confines of France and Italy, and nearly in the pa 
allel of Mount Dauphine in ,Da and of) 
luzzo in Piedmont. Descending the 
Alps, it passes on the NE of Saluzzo, by Carigns 
to Turin : receiving, even in this short space, y 
Alpine streams, as the Varila, Maira, and Grana, 
from the S, and the Felice, Sagon, and others from 
the N. Most of these streams, pret! : 
— “tiny that agai ee 8 "0, pricy per- 
ps be more justly as the princ’ vers” 




















































nay, the ‘Tanaro, which rises in the 
flows into the Po some miles below ’ 
might claim, in the river Stura, a more remote source 
than the Po itself. After leaving the walls of Turin, 
the Po receives innumerable rivers and rivulets from 
the Alps on the N, and the Apennines on the 8. 
Among the former may be named the two Dorias, — 
the Sesia, the Ticino or Tessino, the Adda, the Oglio, 
and the Mincio, to the E of which, the » an 
independent stream, descends from the Alps of 
Tyrol, and pursues a course of 200 m. to the Adria- 
tic. From the 8, the Po receives the large river 
Tanaro, itself swelled by the Belba, the Bormida, 
the Stura, and other streams. The other southern 
streams are of less consequence; but, among them 
may be named the Trebbia, a rapid stream, famous 
for the defeat of Sempronius by Hannibal, and, in 
modern times, by the hard-earned victory of Suwar- 
row over Macdonald, the river of Parma, and the 
Panaro which enters the Po at Stellato to the W of 
Ferrara. The comparative course of the Po is about 
300 m. Its average breadth from Turin, where it 
becomes navigable, to Arona where it falls into the 
Adriatic, is 1,200 ft. To the N of Ferrara it is as 
broad as the-Rhine at Dusseldorf; and, before it 
receives the Mincio, it rivals the Danube at Vienna. 
Its depth is everywhere great; and its current strong _ 
and rapid. The sand and gravel washed from the 
Alps and Apennines by its numerous. tril : 
streams have elevated the bed of the Po in modern 
times, so that in many places banks of 30 ft. hig 
are necessary to preserve the country from inunda- ~ 
tion. The canal of Naviglo unites the navigation of 
the TesSino and the Po.—The next river im size, 
but superior in point of classical psoern is the 
Tiber, which, pe in the A: sip oe pepe bnited 
of the Arno, and passing erugia ; %, 
enters the Mediterranean after a comparative course 
of 150 m. It is said to receive 42 rivers or torrents, 
many of them celebrated in’Roman story, and has 
a stream always full, though only 300 ft. 


Rome.—The. len Adige is. 


almost that of Po. It becomes na’ 



































enterin jialy ind, falls into the Adriatic 
dola. {see 1GE.] The ing-rivers 
are the Brenta, the Piave, the an 


Isonzo. The Var, which “ge 





























ITALES: 

"in Corsica, the Liamone and ‘Tavignano. Many of 
the rivers of Upper L. are navigable either naturally 
or by art, and several are united with one another, 
or with the lakes by canals; but in Central 
Lower I. there are no navigable rivers except the 
_. Arno and Tiber. Some of the Italian rivers at their 
i} mouth icious maremnas.—The Oreo, which 

| descends from Mount Cervin, forms at Ceresole a 
vertical cascade of 2,400 ft.; and the torrent of 
Eyanson, in its descent from Monte Rosa, has a fall 
‘of 1,200 ft, The cataract of Terni, formed by the 
Nar, is perhaps the most beautiful in the world. 
‘fhe river Velino, a little before its junction with 
the Nar, suddenly rushes down a precipice 300 ft. 
high, and dashes so violently on the subjacent rocks 
that a great part of the stream rises in vapour. It 
afterwards falls down two other precipices nearly of 
the same height. The aggregate height of these 
falls is 800 ft, The river Tiverone, the ancient Anio, 
has a fall of 50 ft., near Tivoli. 

Lakes.| 1. abounds in beautiful lakes, particularly 
in the N division. The Lago Maggiore, or lake of 
Locarno, 27 m. long, by 3m. of medial breadth, 
stretches from Locarno, in the Swiss cant. of Tes- 

sino, to Testo in the gov. of Milan, and is connected 
; escent Tinicello with the town of Milan. 
i : s abound with Alpine beauties, and _ its 
_ depth is immense, ms no less than 1,800 ft. This 

lake is connected by the Tresa with Lake Lugano 
on the E, celebrated for its beautiful Borromean 
|} isles. Farther to the E is the lake of Como, which 

_ is joined by that of Lecco. It is about 32 m. in 

Mu ; but its medial breadth is not above 24 m. 
il farther to the E is the Lago Iseo, which is fol- 
- lowed by the noble Lago-di-Garda, celebrated by 
Virgil in his pastorals under the name of é 
Tt has an expanse of 30 m. in length, by 8 m. in 
breadth. The scenery of these lakes—which all be- 
long to the Austro-Italian states—is highly interest- 
ing, and has called forth all the powers of song to 
deseribe their beauties. One word of Virgil has 
_given dignity "to the Larian lake; one verse of his 
communicated the grandeur of the ocean to the 
|  Benacus; and a few lines have raised the streamlet 

of the Mincius above the full and majestic Danube. 

graud feature which distinguishes the scenery 

| of the northern Italian lakes from that of the lakes 
| of C and Westmoreland, or of the Cale- 
| ian lochs, is the effect produced on the mind and 
feelings of the British traveller, from the sublime 
bs net of the Alpine ridge which rises above 
extremities, dr envelopes them in its bosom, 
‘presents every mountain-form and colour, from 

uy i le, and from the deep tints 
whiteness of snow, so 
ly returned from Italy, 
_a pool, and Skiddaw shrinks 
dis the only lake in this 
















and | sina, and Salpi, are connected with the pe 
ano and Averno are quite insignificant, — 
considerable 
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those of Agn: 
In the island of Sicily there are not any 


Mountains.) ‘Fhe most 
are the Alps; which, rising 
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lakes, neither are there oe Sardinia coe ethers: f 
rtant mountains of I. 
m the sea to the W 


of Oneglia, run for a short space in a W direction, 

and then assume a N course as far as the frontiers — 

of te Bowe Dauphiné, where a lateral ridge, pro- 
aW- 


jeeting from the main range, and extending 
direction, separates Dauphiné on the 8 from Savo 
on the N, and is also vr sage from Italy on the 
by the main ran, he Alps then take a NW 
course, termi in this direction by Mont Blanc, 
From that majestic mountain they run NE, sepa- 
rating the Valais in Switzerland from the duchy of 
Aosta and part of the Milanese, as far as St. Gothard 
and the sources of the Tessino. Thence they run 
almost due E, separating the Milanese, the Trentine, 
and ci-devant Venetian territories on the S, from 
the Valteline, the Tyrol, and Carinthia on the N, 
They then assome a SE direction, as far as the 
head of the gulf of Cattaro; and are there known 
by the appellation of Montenegro, or ‘the Black 
mountain.’ Running in this direction parallel with 
the coast of the Adriatic, they separate Istria, Mor- 
lachia, and Dalmatia on the SW, from Carniola, 
Austrian and Turkish Croatia, the Herze; 
and Bosnia on the NE. [See article Aurs.| The 
Apennines, ‘the infant Alps,’ as they have been 

led by a great poet, are more remarkable for 
length of course than greatness of altitude. These 
mountains begin to assume that ee in the 
neighbourhood of Genoa: While the Alpine sum- 
mits are chiefly granitic, the Apennines are, with a 
few exceptions, a limestone formation, and therefore 
abound in beautiful marbles. Monte Velino, near 
the middle of a is the chief elevation, being 
7,872 ft. above the level of the sea; Monte Termi- 
nillo, 6,600 ft.; and Monte Cimone, the ancient 
Mons Ciminius, 6,600 ft. high. [See article ArEn- 
NINES. 


Climate.) 1., extended between the 38 and 46 parallels of N 
prt lean eon irerare: conaw degree of heat in summer and 
cold in winter; but the influence of the seas which wash its pen- 
insular shores, and the mountains which surround or intersect it, 
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ITALY. 


neice 
obnoxious to the action of frost, and is indeed more liable to be 
injured by the heats of summer than by wintry cold. fags mal 
ia oacdlants tasers apie bade flavour; its 
are more generous than those of and Mantua; and its 
orchards are graced with oranges. It is, however, exposed to 
blasts occasionally; and not entirely with the 
frosts and snows of transalpine latitudes.—In the third ages 
that is in the delicious plains of Campania, Nature 
in such beauty, and pours forth all her treasures such boun- 
teous profusion, that it seems a terrestrial parndise, and has called 
forth the united powers and d ive talents of the traveller, 
the historian, the and the painter, to depict its beauties,— 
The plains of which lie beyond the Apennines, with the 
coasts of Abruzzo and Calabria, form the last division, differing 
from that which, precedes it in in warmth only, and in 
productions more characteristic of a southern latitude, such as 
the aloe and the majestic palm.—These distinctions of climate are 
contined principally to the plains; as the mountains which sur- 
round them vary according to their elevation, and at the same 
time enclose valleys which in the 8 enjoy the cool tem re of 
Milan, and in the N glow with all the sultriness of Abruzzo. 
The chief inconvenience of the Italian climate is what is denomi- 
nated in the Levant the malaria,—a pernicious distemperature of 
the air arising from the many marshes and stagnant lakes in the 
centre of the country; and, in addition to the fiery eruptions of 
Etma and Vesuvius, it is exposed to the terrible effects of frequent 
earthquakes, and the enervating sirocco or hot wind which blows 
from the ite coast of Africa.—It has been imagined that the 
| climate of I. has become warmer than the descriptions of the an- 
cient Romans would lead us to suppose it to have been in their 
' time; and this change has been ascribed to the cultivation of 
Germany, by the clearing away of its immense forests, and the 
draining of its extensive swamps. But the lofty barriers of the 
Alps seem to preclude any cause of this kind from operating upon 
| Ls and it may be questioned whether any change ut all has taken 
place, It is observed by travellers, that the ‘same places which 
are described by the Roman writers as peculiarly cold, are still 
liable, in consequence of their situation, to severe winter blasts. 
The remarkable peculiarity in climate known as the malaria, ex- 
tends over a district about 192 geog. m. in length, from Leghorn 
to Terracina,.and about 40 m. in its greatest breadth in the Cam- 
pagna-di-Roma. There is no visible sign of any insalubrity in 
the atmosphere of these regions; the sky is as clear, the air as 
tranquil, and the verdure as fresh as in the most healthy district : 
many of the places where it prevails are even elevated, dry, and 
airy. But nothing can be more fatal than its influence, which 
occasions the worst kind of intermittent fevers, and is particularly 
hurtful to those who sleep in the open air during the night. The 
fow inhabitants who remain in these tracts are sickly aud languid 
| in their whole appearance; and even those who repair to the fatal 
\ district only to the temporary labours of the harvest, very frequently 
\  fall.a sucritice to the distemper, or at least have their constitu- 
tions seriously injared for life. In the vicinity of Rome, the shep- 
herds and their flocks come every night during summer to take 
shelter within the walls from the noxious atmosphere of the ad- 
joining country, The city itself is not free from the evil; and 
even its more elevated situations have begun to experience the 
influence of this spreading insalubrity, ‘To this increasing action 
of the malaria the diminished pop. of Rome is, in the opinion of 
Chateauvieux, to be ina great measure ascribed. The real. cause 
of this evil has hitherto escaped all research. It has been ascribed 
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country, are supposed 
lected state of the sol which produces the malaria; while the 
Influence of the evil itself is gradually nting the cause, de- 
_ Populating the fields, and leaving the soil to fall back junto its na- 
 turally rank and humid state. ob- 
that much of the sickness is occasioned by the 
the night season, and 
from the heat of the to th diet tae onialogr tae 
“of to'the puna 
th Se houses 
Pe odo gmetian hg yr ear eaantone 
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be imported from Africa and Hungary. 


cularly in the vicinity of Nocera. Flax and 
oe cultivated in. man 
ologna, Reggio, an 
pts place the seed appears to be the principal 
object of the cultivator, and is a princi 
exportation to Venice and Trieste. 


nerally raised, and with profit, the whole 
vari of Otrante, but ate pe yo city of 
ie 
It is the shrubby kind that is cultiv: 


Sri | 
pains be made | 


pole, under which the oxen are yoked in avery un- || 
a The plough is conskrathal very — 
aw! style, and in despite of all the known prin~ 
ciples of mechanics. The handles are of unequal 
lengths, and both so very short, that the ploughman, 
having no lever to assist him, is,forced to bend for- _ 
wards, and to use all his weight to keep the share {| 
from entering too into the ground. Oxen are — 
uniformly employed by the farmers, both in. the 
plough and w n; horses are used only for riding 
to market and church, or for drawing a small provi- 
sion cart, or other family conveyance. In many 
pimges most of the work is done by the spade and 
oe. The grain is separated from the straw in many 
places by the trampling of cattle, which are tied in a 
string, and whipped round and round till the opera- 
ne be a In the pam tarie t it is done 
y two oxen dragging between them a hea’ —— 
stone, which breaks the sheaves and shaneroat ie 
corn. Several districts are comparatively well culti- 
vated, particularly Lombardy, Venice, Piedmont, 
and Tuscany; but those parts upon which Nature has" 
scattered her richest blessings,—such as Naples, Si- 
cily, and Sardinia, formerly the storehouses of the 
world,—still suffer under the evils of an oppressive 
feudal system. In good years I. produces corn 
enough for its home-consumption, and even for ex- 
eng: but when the harvest is not good,—which 
appens almost every third year—the deficit must 
De Cha- 
teauvieux divides I., as respects its agriculture, into 


three regions: The first is Lombardy or the 


plain traversed by the Po, the fruitfulness of which 
allows the crops to succeed one another in a certain 
order which remains always the same. second 


region extends on the S declivity of the Apennines, 
from the frontiers of France to the borders of Cala- 
bria. This is the olive country. The third region 
comprehends those pastoral countries where animals’ 
and vegetables thrive, but from which man has been 
expelled by the malaria. Rice is cultivated in many 
of the marshy districts of the 8, especially around 
Salerno, and in the fertile vale of Diano: but its cul- 
tivation always adds to the ingalubrity of the place, 
Rye is sown in many grounds of Calabria, whose 
elevated situation renders them too cold for wheat. 
Its introduction is awrers Ise V., who ob- 
served in his progress through the prov. so many 
lands lying ved from the want of a crop suitable to. 
their temp., and ordered a more oe 
grain to be impoiced from the N. Millet grows 
great perfection in the more humid soils, and sag ‘ 
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duce ofthe Neapolitan dominions, of which more than 
one-half is consumed within ari So Olive . 
tations extend on and along the whole coast of Bari; 
and at Biseglia, a small town of this prov., the olives | 
are equal to the finest produced at Seville. But itis | 
at Gallipoli, in the prov. of Otranto, that the greatest 
t 
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farms, corn, wine, oil, are equally the objects of 
attention; and the fields which bear the grain and 
are little more than ridges, or narrow stripes 
ween the rows of olive-trees, or of poplars and 
ri clothed with ge wit $i: 
‘ © vines are in places, particularly at Tar- 
anto, kept low upon pais but little care is taken in 
“selecting the grape, according to its quality; and the 
modern wines of Italy, except in some of the S dis- 
‘tricts, are so very inferior to what the ancient vintage 
_ must be supposed to have produced, that the infe- 
_ viority has been ascribed to an alleged change in the 
climate. The greatest errors are committed by the 
Italian peasantry in the culture of the vine; and the 
ruin of the wine is completed in the manufacture. 
“No pains are taken to separate the different species 
of grapes, either in the planting or in the vintage; 
they are gathered indiscriminately, and often before 
they are ripe; and as the landlord generally divides 
the crop with the tenant, and each makes his own 
wine, fey are liable to be much bruised before they 
reach the place where they are fermented; no nicety 
or cleanliness is shown in conducting that process, 
or in removing the liquor into the cask; in short, 
the wine is often spoiled irrecoverably before it has 
left the vat.” [Henderson] The wines of Tuscany 
ave, however, of a better quality, though they do not 
rank with those of France or Germany. “The 
Aleatico, or red muscadine, which is produced in the 
highest perfection at Montepulciano, between Sienna 
* and the Papal state; at Monte-Catini, in the Val-de- 
Nievole; and at Ponte-a-Moriano, in the Lucchese 
territory, and of which the name in some measure 
gon the rich quality; has a brilliant purple 
our, and a luscious aromatic flavour, but without 
being cloyed to the palate, as its sweetness is gene- 
rally tempered with an agreeable sharpness and as- 
tri ee It is, in fact, one of the best specimens 
of the dolce-picanti wines ; and probably approaches 
-more than any other to some of the most esteemed 
wines of the ancients. The rocky hills of Chianti, 
near Sienna, furnish another sort of red wine, which 
is made from a different species of grape, equally 
sweet, but rather less aromatic: and at Artimino, an 
ancient villa of the grand dukes, an excellent claret 
is grown, which Redi places before the wine of 
A . The wine of Carmignano is also held in 
much estimation. These are the chief red wines of 
- Tuscany. Formerly several white sorts were made, 
_of which the Verdea, so called from its colour, in- 
to green, was in high repute. Frederie II. of 
preferred it to all other European wines; and 


attention is paid to the culture of the olive, and the 
preparation of the oil. The olive is sufficiently ri 
for the table in the month of October, but not for 
making oil till the end of December. The quality of 
the oil is greatly injured by the practice of allowing 
the fruit to hang on the tree till it drop, which often 
does not take place till the end of March or beginning 
of April. In Calabria, the fruit is also suffered to 
remain on the ground after it has dropped, sometimes 
solong as the month of June. This negligence is 
principally owing to the obligation laid on the vas- 
sals of carrying their olives to be bruised at the mills 
of their baron, which are usually too few in number 
for the purpose. 

Of all countries in Europe, I. grows most silk, and 
the management of it is very well understood, parti- 
cularly in Piedmont and in Lombardy. The Pha- 
lena Bombyx is the insect most nngroy propagated 
in Italy and Europe for silk; but the Phalena Atlas 
yields a greater quantity. According to Count Dan- 
dola, the amount of raw silk and silk articles ex- 
ported from Italy, in the years 1807-8-9 and 10, 
amounted in all to 334,580,628 lira Milanese, being 
an average of 83,646,157 lira Milanese annually, or 
£2,790,671 18s. sterling, calculating the lira Milanese 
at 8d. sterling, which is within a fraction—being 763 || 
centimes. From 1815 to 1834, the average of Italian 
silk imported into England was 1,446,519 Ibs., of 
Asiatic silk 1,572,051 lbs. The estimated annual | 
production of raw silk in I. is now 12,000,000 Ibs. | 

I. affords many other productions which scarcely 
require any cultivation, yet yield a valuable article of 
home consumption or of foreign trade. Among these | 
may be noticed the manna ash-tree, which grows | 
spontaneously, requiring no other culture than cutting 
down the strong shoots around the trunk. Itcontinues | 
to yieldmanna every year for the space of a century; | 
but in consequence of these annual bleedings, seldom | 
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attains a considerable size. The gathering of the 
gum begins about the end of July, when a horizontal 
cut, inclining upwards, is made in the trunk of the 
tree, and repeated every day as long as 7 drops of 
manna exude, which are = collected in a kind 
of cup formed of a maple leaf. One tree will afford 
about a pound and a half of manna every season, 
which usually sells at the rate of 4s, .pound.— 
In some of the maritime tracts of the a liquorice is 
collected in great quantities, and the roots are now 
generally exported in their natural state-—In Ab- 
ruzzo, and of late also in Lombardy, saffron is an 
article of considerable attention to the Lacey 
A great variety of medicinal herbs are in 
the mountains of the Marsi in Abruzzo-Ultra, which 
are annually frequented by apothecaries from the 
most distant parts of the country.—The hp si 
abundantly in Terra di Otranto and other provine 
















































mentioned among the boasts of a travelled leman. 
The best used to be made at Arcetri, in the vicinity 
of Florence. Next to it ranks the Trebbiano, so called 
from the ore pr that name, and much extolled for 
s golden and exquisite sweetness; being, in 
fact, rather a syrup than wine. The wines of the 
Neapolitan territory maintain a much higher cha- 
oy the sweet wines which grow on the 
soils niente Lexie there are eimr| 

; viz. Lacrima Christi, a 
pti hee cern ty dpnerthaniac deals, 
‘made but in small quantity, and chiefly re- 

y ‘the royal cellar da maseadine wine of 
oe peo t aroma; and 3d, | ve 
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beauties, syns in its varied pion : — 
vegetation most places, remar' uxuriant. 
The Spanish-reed rises to a height which almost 
emulates the bamboo of India; and the Ferula com- 
munis of Linnwus grows to the length of 12 ft. Its 
branches are gathered as fodder for asses, but are 
said to be hurtful to all other animals ; and its stem 
is used for making chicken-coops, bird-cages, hurdles 
for packing sheep, and other similar articles. The 
mountains are generally clothed with wood of every 
European species ;,in Apulia, particularly, are many 
forests of immense extent. 

Animals.| The horses of I. are of little reputa- 
tion, and few are reared inthe country, except in the 
ancient Japygia, now the provs. of Bari and Otranto. 
Formerly the Neapolitan horses were much cele- 
brated, and formed a valuable article of exportation. 
The Calabrian horses are handsome iw shape, spirited 
in their motions, and capable \of, enduring great 
fatigue; but are in general of a small size, and 
seldom free from vice.—Very little attention is paid 
to the breeding of cattle throughout I. in general, 
though the labours of husbandry are so uniformly 
carried on by means of oxen. In Lombardy and 
Tuscany, the cows are generally of a blood-red 
colour, and long lank figure, but the oxen of a gray 
colour, moderate size, good shape, gentle disposition, 
and great strength. The breed is kept up by regular 
importation from Switzerland. Considerable quan- 
tities of cattle are reared in Abruzzo and Calabria. 
De Salis describes a beautiful breed in Otranto, with 
small heads, short legs, long carcases, the oxen of 
which, in particular, were of remarkable size, and 
majestic appearance, with sparkling eyes, enormous 
dewlaps, and hinder parts greatly resembling those 
of a lion. Little butter is made in any district of 
Italy, as oil is so much in use everywhere, but the 
milk is employed in making cheese, sherbets, &c.— 
I. is the only country of Europe in which the buffalo 
| is found. Great droves of them are fed in the ex- 
| tensive marshes along the coast of the Mediterranean 
| Sea, from Salerno to Piana-di-Calabria, particularly 
| upon the banks of the Garigliano and the N plains of 
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the Terra di Lavoro. They are of a black colour, 
ferocious aspect, yet easily tamed, and very sub- 
missive to the drivers. ‘They are seldom used for 
draught, except in conveying timber from the forests 
of Calabria, Their flesh, which is extremely fat and 
rancid, is eaten chiefly by the lower classes. of the 
people; the chine being the only part that comes to 
the tables of the wealthy.—The sheep in Puglia are 
large, and in Otranto are almost universal y of a 
black colour. The white breed, whose beautiful fine 
white wool was so much admired by the ancients, 
and which are known by the name of pecore gentili, 
are almost quite extinct.—Swine are fed in large 
herds in the forests, especially in Calabria.” In the 
8 provs.; these animals are almost universally of a 
black colour, and without any hair on their skin, 
which bears a considerable resemblance to that of the 
elephant.—In he. reer pea the wild boar is suffi- 
ciently common, and is hunted with a lurcher and 

















afid a multitude of interesting botanical is the lynx, or tiger-cat, which is most frequer 









2 ft. in length, and throws out a large 
threads, which float about as a snare 





the mountains of Abruzzo, and ig ‘fierce, 
swift, and subtile, It is from 18 to 20 eae ee 
above 25 in. in length to the root of the tail; of a 
whitish colour, with yellow spots like stars, with soft {4 
short hair, and a large head like that of a — it 
Among the most curions of the feathered race in this a 
country, may be mentioned the little falcon of Malta, {| — 
the Certhia muraria, the Turdus roseus, the Cyanus,” 
and the Alauda spinoletta. All kinds of wild fowl, 
usually denominated game, are abundant; particu- 
larly ducks and snipes, which frequent the marshy 
tracts. Great quantities of quails and stock-doves 
are taken by means of nets placed across the defiles, 
through which they pass in their annual flights. Of 
the former, 60,000 are said to be taken annually in 
the island of Capri alone.—Snakes, and particularly 
asps, are 8 ropa in many of the 8 provs.; the latter 
abound chiefly on such of the calcareous mountains 
as are covered with fragrant aromatics. The Lacerta 
orbicularis is peculiar to the kingdom of Naples. The 
famous tarantula spider is an inhabitant of the Tar- 
entine fields; but its bite has not been found, on 
experiment, to produce the effects ascribed to it.— 
The firny tribe, which frequent the coasts of L., are 
extremely numerous, and the fisheries, particularly 
on the § shores, furnish a great proportion of the food 
of the inhabitants. The people of Taranto may be 
said to depend entirely on their fisheries, and pay 
immense sums’annually to the Crown and to private 
persons for the right of fishing. The most remark- 
able and productive of the Italian fisheries is that of 
the tunny, which enter the Mediterranean about the 
vernal equinox, and, steering along the European 
shores, repair to the seas of Greece to deposit their 
js returning in May in a direction which brings 
them nearer the African coast. About that time, 
they abound on the § shore of Italy, and in autumn 
steer northward to Amalfi and Naples; but 
are occasionally caught through the whole year. 
The quantity of this fish consumed annually in the: 
two Sicilies, is said to exceed all calculation. From 
the te er of May to the end of October, they are 
eaten fresh, and are used in a salted state all the rest 
of the year. Shell-fish are, if possible, still more 
various and abundant; a hundred different kinds 
have been enumerated in the Mare Piccolo alone. 
Of these, mussels and oysters are the most valuable. 
The velvet mussel, or Cozza nera, as it is called by 
the Italians, is universally esteemed for its preys 
and nearly 10,000 cantara of them are said to 
annually taken in the Mare Piccolo, into which they 
are carefully transplanted in beds. The oysters of 
Taranto are considered as the most excellent in 
Europe, and during the winter season ate sent in 
hampers overland to Naples. ‘The scallop also 
is large and fat on the Scoast. The ane aaa f 
may likewise be mentioned as the shell-fish ae 
supposed to have furnished the Tarentines with their 
finest purple dye. But the most curious of all the 
testaceous tribe on,these shores is the Pinna marina 
one of the mussel species, which hom i 
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|} its mines have been almost entirely neglected.—Gold | active external commerce at this momeut. Its interior 
i is found in the superior pore Gin nana, and | commerce, though more animated, 18 nevertheless 
|{ in the vale of Sesia; the torrent of Evensona | subjected to many vexatious restraints which check 

rolls down pebbles of quartz veined with this pre- | its extension. Among these are wrod ysomeps Bish. 
cious metal. Silver occurs in the valleys of Sesia | subsists between-the different states, and 4 
and Aosta, and between Reggio and Scilla. There | ness and insecurity of the roads in many parts, . Th 
are rich iron mines in Sessera, Susa, Tuscany, | chief articles of exportation are silk, rice, fruit, oil, 

|} Vermenagna, and Abruzzo-Ultra, and in the island salt, borax, stflphur, wheat, musical i 

|} © of Elba, Copper mines are very numerous in the | colours, antiques, and paintings. The importations 
district of Aosta in Piedmont; it is found also in | consist of almost all kinds of manufactured produc- 
‘the Milanese territory, and in the Massa district of | tions, colonial merchandise, iron, lead, fish, and cat- 
Tuscany. Antimony, arsenic, and zine occur along | tle. The following table shows the amount of trade 
‘with copper andilead in some of the silver mines; and | at several ports in the years named: 
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bago, or black lead, near the baths of Binay. Importa 
There are several mines of alum in the Ecclesiasti- ‘Tuscany, 1840, * 69,998,000 bey ite 
cal territory, which are generally found near the sur- Genoa, 1839, «4,271,800 2,677,596 
face, particularly in the mountains of Tolfa. Native Sardinia,1839, 280,000 210,000 
sulphur is very abundant, especially in Sicily and in Gives Veochta, cl ty a 
the volcanic regions of the S. Coal is not unknown, Rome, . oP ge eo 60.600 
and a vein of excellent quality has been discovered Flume, I841, { 25,277 16,267 
near the source of the Garigliano, and in the Papal Ye ; ety abet 






states in various quarters. In Calabria there are 

mountains of fuakeaalt. In the neighbourhood of | _a#roads.] After long hesitation, the majority of the Ttalian 
. 7 states are now actively employed in the constraction of 

. Taranto are two salt lakes, one of which is nearly 8 | 4 tine from Milan to Monza, 8 m. in length, and another from 

m. in circumf. during winter, when filled with water, | Venice to Padua, 20 m. in length, have been working for several 

The salt-works of Volterra produce 18,000,000 Ibs. 









































From Monza, a line has been pushed forward to CO 


years, ‘omo, 
“e's 193m. A line from Padua to Vicenza, 18} m., and another from 

Per. BAD, There are also several salt-pits in the Pa- | yyijun to Triviglio, 19 m., was in operation in 1846. ‘The Livorno 
territory, particularly at Servia and Ostia. The | and Pisa line, opened in 1844, is 124 m. in Jength; and has beon 
lagunes of Tuscany are spread over a surface | pushed onwards from Pisa to Pontedera and Florence.: A line 


of 30 m., and produce from 7,000 to 8,000 Ibs. of | f* Tro Biles, ie from Naples, ee 


per day. The calcareous combinations form | and Nocera, 26 m. in length, and another from Naples to Capua, 
6 prevailing feature in the Italian mountains, and ea. a = in lene, vine working oe ae Al- 
bd, . . i proj iC ion of a line oa to 
their voleanic productions. Limestone is the general Tarts poasing throagh Movi Aiskandcld. and toe valle ae ee 
base of the hills in the S. Beautiful marbles, of naro, with a branch towards Domellina, Novaro, and the Lago- 
various hues, are found in the Genoese and Tuscan | Maggiore, crossing the Po at Valencia. ‘This line is now in 
territories. > operation between Turin eedArg uata, adistance of 80m. It is pro- 
Me 














. ‘ +, | posed to connect this line wii on the lake of Constang, 
‘anufi .| Little progress has been made 1M | crossing the Lukmanier mountain, If an average speed only 

L, in oy branch of manufacture, in modern times. | 15 m. per hour is supposed, on account of the ae falt. 
The Italians are dependent for most articles of ma- | 5,560 ft. above the level of the sea], the distance between the 
Mediterranean and the lake of Constanz will be traversed in 20 

hours. The time at present required for the journey, even with 
the extra post, is 78 hours. ‘This projected railway will become 
amore important one when the branch-line from or 

















nufacturing industry upon England, Germany, France 
and Switzerland. “Phe tradesmen who are found in 
the towns are but indifferent workmen, and generally 
- inferior to those of other countries, It is in the Fine | Bellinzona, . pron nag laid down, rea rone the ground will be 
_ aris, and all that belongs to these, that che Italians | Ree sy wary, soeedy communion with Bln 
are most distinguished; and no country in Europe | Adriatic. When this last undertaking is completed, the 
has pr so many famous artists. The gold- | distance from Venice to the lake of Constanz will be traversed 
is and jewellers of L work with great taste; and | i 26 hours. If moreover, the railway from Constanz to Wald. 
rs 7 ? shut, in connection with the Swiss north line,—the Zurich and 
1 their glass manufactures are now surpassed | Basle,—is carried into execation, as it undoubtedly will be, or the 
fy oe by those of Great Britain and Germany, their spec aoe Fenech en Kinzig wed are Saute ph sare 
ta tacles, telescopes, Sp ese emg still gs their | 10 eee Pryce te Coun ie ae nheim 
ancient nigga t gs a eo grown the highest caloulation, in 60. Tn, Tuscany a 
country from Byzantium by King Roger in 1130. 
Genoa Milan, Turin, and Venice, in the 
‘Middle ages uced the finest and silver bro- 
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the same quantity, and not so good as in other 

s. The glass and mirror manufactures of 
ve outlived their ancient, reputation; and 
invented in I,, are manu- 
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ITALY. 
debauched celibacy that succeeded the comparatively 


severe and sober manners of a former age, the su 
posineniet such an extensive pop. ap to be 


itute of truth, Strabo, Virgil, and Lucan—who | ani 


all flourished about the period in question, and must 
be considered as eye-witnesses of what they affirm 
—admit the fact of a decreased pop. The elder 
Tliny, who flourished under ‘Trajax, estimates the 
Italian pop. at only 14,000,000. I. is perhaps as 
populous now as at any period of its history, although 
some parts of it, as the neighbourhood of Rome, and 
the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, are less so than 
they are known to have been in ancient times. 
The pop. of I. Proper in 1826 was 19,884,100; in 
1888, about 22,000,000; in 1851, at about 26,000,000, 
Taking the total area of Italy at 120,000 British sq. 
m., Senistori estimated the average density of the 
pop. at about 188 per sq. m. in 1840. The Sardinian 
states are the least densely peopled; while the duchy 
of Lucca presents the densest pop. This pop. may 
be considered as composed of only one nation,—the 
Italians; for the few Greeks living on the coasts of the 
Adriatic and in Sicily,—the Germans who are found 
in some parts of the Austro-Italian states,—and the 
Jews who are dispersed throughout this country, do 
not exceed ‘at the utmost 200,000.—The Italians are 
not one of the primitive tribes of Europe; they are 
the descendants of a motley mixture of Gauls, Ger- 
mans, Arabs, and other nations, who have at differ- 
ent times invaded this country, and mingled with 
the aborigines. Their complexion is in general dark, 
though occasionally, particularly in the N districts, 
very fair complexions are found amongst them. Their 
features are regular and expressive; their motions 
lively; their eyes bright and animated; the hair is 
in general dark, bat often auburn, or even quite fair, 
The women have black or auburn hair; but in the 
N of Italy, as in Lombardy and Geneva, fair hair is 
common. They have expressive eyes, regular fea- 
tures, and a very fine complexion, but are rather 
pale than coloured, and their freshness and beauty 
fade sooner away than is common with their sisters 
in the north. ‘The Italians possess every element 
essential to render them one of the first nations of 
Europe; it is entirely owing to the misgovernment 
under which their beautiful country has laboured 
for many generations, that they are so much behind 
other nations in political and moral rank. “The 
temper of the lower Italians, their customs, and their 
morality, ——_ even in the same persons, contra- 
dictions of the most curious kind. @ impression 
which the hasty traveller receives is almost unavoid- 
ably unfavourable. In visiting the northern lakes, 
he is surrounded by as mercenary a race as those 
who inhabit the fr bo show- countries’ of Europe. 
From Lombardy to Calabria, if he travels with a di 

play of wealth, he is passed from hand to hand, through 
4 series of postmasters, post! couriers, innkeep- 
ers, pipe ig and valets-de-place, who succes- 
sively try can cheat him most. Inclination 
i may unfortunately lead him into those 
of debauchery, which, in Italy, are nowhere 


; and if, on his way to 
iuapppes tebe tabbed ia thn 
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rules); and the general character can searcel 
estimated fairly in any districts much frequent 
travellers. But the observer will discover hot 
= urity even in the towns; in the country 
rag tebe when he has contriv 

th 


e line of separation, he will be met by a warmth ‘ 


of heart, an originality and independence of charac- 


ter, a picturesqueness of ideas, and, in several pro-— ; 


vinces, a marked fertility of wit, which will inspire 
him with true affection for the fallen nation, and 
task for him to represent their 
faults clearly either to himself or others.” The 
Italians are more fond of the elegant arts than the 
abstract sciences. Their nobility and gentry live 
pe in town, and lay out their money more fre- 
quently upon fine houses, gardens, pictures, paint- 
ings, and statues, than on luxurious tables. The 
middling ranks are attached to their native enstoms. 
In common with their continental neighbours, they 
delight in masquerades, villegiaturas, concerts, games 
of chance, horse-races, and conversaziones or as- 
semblies. The crime of assassination—so often im- 
puted as a national vice to the Italians—is not so 
common as has been pretended, and prevails more 


or less in all southern countries; but this crime has 


been much checked of late, and deliberate murder 
is seldom committed in I. |The climate, not only 
by the effect it has upon the bodily feelings, but also 
by the great facility with which the first necessaries 
of life are procured, operates as a check upon indus- 
trial activity in IL, and leads all classes to indulge 
too greatly in the dolce far nienti—‘ the sweetness of 
doing nothing,’ as they very expressively say. The 
genius of poets and painters is naturally developed 
in this fine country. The Italians are passionatel) 
fond of music, and their taste for it seems more del 
cate than that of any other nation.—The dress of the 
lower classes is national, picturesque, and becoming, 
and varies according to the different districts of the 
country. ; 
Religion.] The Roman Catholic religion is estab- 
lished throughout L., and is here exhibited in all its 
magnificence. Protestant communities are only to 
be found in some of the valleys of Piedmont, and 
in one or two of the larger cities, where they labour 
under yery hard restrictions; yet in general the Ita- 
lians are far from being intolerant. om of con- 
science is indeed sanctioned by law only in the Lom- 
bardo-Venetian states, but it is de facto established 
everywhere; and Protestants, Greeks, and even Ma- 
hommedans, may geen the head of the Catholic 
church. The small number of Greeks living in I. 

are united with the church of Rome. The ol 
cs in 


merly exceeded that of the whole 


nity in other parts of the world; but it has been : { 


greatly reduced. The churches are in | 
Seaidiey; and ornamented with the most 


productions of art; and the rites of worship are per- 


formed with 


ve difficulty in detecting spythlog cies do 
to step iit 
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Floren 
a kind of literary dictatorship, have 
dialect—which on account of its harsh guttural 
disliked by other Italians—to a leading place 
Modern Italian approaches nearer to the 
bears a closer resemblance to its illustrious 
in-sisters the French and Spanish. No resem- 
between the soft and harmonious Italian, 
iscordant sounds of the northern tribes; and 
barbarism has borrowed from barbarous dialects, 
sources, does not, according to the learned Mu- 
000 words. All modern dialects admit its supe- 
the genius of music has chosen it for the vehicle 
, her most melodious accents. All its sounds are open and la- 
5 It flows naturally from the organs, and requires nothin; 
|}! more than time and expansion to give it utterance, No grou; 
consonants stop its progress, no indistinct murmurs choke its 
closes; it glides from the lips with facility, and delights the ear 
with its its and its melody, As to the want of 


in Italian, it is a complaint which a person may make 
caetesdawer Danté, 
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Ariosto, or Tasso, who in energy of 
¥ and sentiment yield only to Homer and Virgil. It is pro- 
nounced with greatest accuracy and perfection at Rome. 
__ State of Educttion.| ‘he means of education pro- 
vided for the lower c in I. are, with few excep- 
tions, of the most wretched and inefficient descrip- 
tion. The schools are almost exclusively in the 
hands of the priests, and are miserably conducted. 
In numerous villages there are no peri at all; and 
among the common people the properties of those 
_ who are able to read is very small. In Tuscany, in- 
_ deed, something has been done of late to improve 
popular education, but even there it still remains en- 
tirely in the hands of the priests. No country has 
rion so many of the higher seminaries and estab- 
i its for education as I.; but nowhere are they 
in a state of worse organization. In the colleges, 
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everywhere wretchedly tuxght, and most of its pro- 
; if not all, are priests. The universities, too, 





dead languages 






universities are now existing in 
mo, founded in 1100; Bologna, 1119; 

‘1224; Pad 
_ Pisa, 1329; 






vempire, 


lyceums, and gymnasia, teaching is still conducted 
to the most antiquated system, and the 
branches of study are almost entirely limited to the 
and logic; even mathematics are 


‘a few exceptions, are very sisting th The 
viz.: 
aples, 
1228; Rome, 1248; Perugia, 1307; 
1330; Pavia, 1361; Turin, 1400; 














applying for permission to read the forbidden books, 

Over Which the Shatoh wad 86 girectanGgt heak a 

strict watch, $ Be ace gia 
Andient J 


existed among the Etrurians, and seems indeed 
ages to have been quite iar to this people; 
rians themselves were but a motley tribe of 
Gauls and Pelasgm, their institutions were afterwards, with dif- 
ferent political modifications, introduced into Rome. 
of constant wars between the small tribes and states of I) 
been handed down from the mythological age: to these 
‘Trojans, the kind reception. granted to him. by Latinas "kt 
jans, the kind reception ted to him by jus, king of 
Latium, whose daughter tanen he married, and whom he suc- 
ceeded after having aided him in the Hy of all 
Even the foundation of Rome, a colony of Alba Longa, about the 
year 753 n.0,, which is attributed to the twin brothers Romulus 
and Remus, descendants of Ascanius, the son of ASneas, and the 
whole epoch of the Roman kings, embracing a period of 245 years, 
are veiled in the clouds of mythology, and present many contlict- 
ing traditions and hopeless blanks which historians have vainly 


-| attempted to reconcile and fill up, [See article Rome.] As we 


give here only a mere outline of the general history of L, we 
treat of Roman history under the article Rowe and other heads, 
The modern history of L begins with the fall of the Western 


mm Odoacer (476) to Alboin (568).) This period comprises 
the time of the dominion of the Heralians and Rugians, and of the 
Ostrogothic kingdom. Romulus was the founder of the city that 
became the mistress of the world; Augustus founded its nu! 
monarchy, and Romulus Augustulus was the name of its last 
feeble emperor, who was dethroned by his German guards, 
Odoacer, their leader, assumed the title of ‘king of Italy,’ and thus 
this country was separated from the Roman empire. But this 
valiant barbarian could not communicate a spirit of 

and energy to the degenerate Italians; nothing but an amalga- 
mation with a people in a state of nature could effect their 

















Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, instigated by Zeno, emperor of 
the East, overthrew (493) the kingdom of Odoacer, and reduced 
all I. His Goths spread from the Alps to Sicily. In the Jagunes 
of the Adriatic alone, some fugitives, who had from the devas- 
tations of Attila, and obtained a subsistence as sailors, and by the 
manufacture of salt, maintained their freedom. who 
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Eastern empire, under an exarch, who resided at Ravenna. 

the first exarch, Narses, a eunuch, sunk under the intrigues of 

Byzantine court, aud his successor lected the defence of 
ofthe Alps. The country w 

| senai German ep ix which 

Pannonia, Under Alboin, they conquered peer 

received its name from them, almost without a blow, je 
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had already been presented to the Pope b; 

Charlemagne confirmed “ ift, but \- 
the popes was first comp! Innocent IIL, 
Carlovingians and Interregnum.] Leo III. be- 
king of the Franks, on Christmas-day, A. p. 800, 
crown of the West, which needed a Charlemagne 
nothing. But dislike to the Franks, whose con- 
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pted, more closely to the Eastern em- 
pire. during the lifetime of Charle Frankish L was 
given to his —. Bernard (810). . But, ard having at- 
tempted to —— of his uncle, Louis the Debon- 
naire, he was deprived of the crown, and his eyes were torn out. 
L now remained a constituent part of the Frankish monarchy, 
till'the partition of Verdun (843), when it was allotted, with the 
im) dignity, and what was afterwards called Lorraine, to 
Lothaire L, eldest son of Louis. Lothaire left the government 
(850) to his son Louis IL, the most estimable of the Italian 
princes of the Carlovingian line. After his death (875), L_be- 
came the apple of discord to the whole family. Charles the Bald 
of France first took possession of it, and, after his death (877), 
Carloman, king of Bavaria, who was succeeded, in 880, by his 
brother Charles the Fat, king of Suabia, who united the whole 
Frankish monarchy for the last time. His dethronement (887) 
was the epoch of anarchy and civil war in Italy. Berengarius, 
duke of Friuli, and Guido, duke of Spoleto (besides the marquis 
of Ivrea, the only ones remaining of the 30 great vassils), dis- 
puted the crown between them. Guido was crowned king and 
emperor, and, after his death (894), his son Lambert. Arnold, the 
Carlovingian king of the Germans, enforced his claims to the 
royal and imperial crown of I. (896), but, like most of his suc- 
cessors, was able to maintain them only during his residence in 
the country. After the death of Lambert and Arnold (898 and 
899), Louis, king of Lower Burgundy, became the competitor of 
Berengarius I; and this bold and noble prinee, although crowned 
king in 894, and emperor in 915, did not enjoy quiet till he had 
expelled the emperor Louis IIL. (905), and vanquished another 
competitor, Rodolph of rgundy: he was even then un- 


U per Bu 
able, on account of the feeb) le condition of the state, to defend the 


kingdom effectively against the invasions of the Saracens (from 
890) ayd the Hungarians (from 899). After the assassination of 
Berengarius (924), Rodolph IT. relinquished his claims to Hugh, 
count of Provence, in exchange for that coun Haugh sought 
to strengthen an insecure throne by a bloody tyranny. is 
nephew, Berengarius, marquis of Ivrea, fled from his snares to 
Otho the Great of Germany (940), assembled an army of fugi- 
tives, returned, and overthrew Hugh (945), who was succeeded 
by his son Lothaire. Berengarius became his first counsellor. 
But, after the death of Lothaire, in 950 (poisoned, it was said, by 
Rerengarins), the latter wished to compel his widow—the beau- 
tifil Adelaid to her inclination, to marry his son. 
Escaping from his ty and her prison, she took in the 
castle of Canossa, where she was besieged by Berengarius II. 
She now for aid to Otho L, king of Germany, w! acme 
the Alps, liberated her, conquered Pavia, king of the Franks and 
Lombards (in 951), and married Adelaide, To a sub- 
mission, and the cession of Friuli, the key of Italy, w Otho 
gave to his brother Henry, was indebted for permis- 
sion to reign as the vassal of Otho. But, the nobles of L. pre- 
ferrin; guinst him, 10 years after, Otho re- 
to Bam! 


po 
XVL, a Greek, to be elected by the 
to place Rome again under the 
tine empire. Otho, however, reinstated Gregory, 
ceutius in the castle of St. Angelo, took him prisoner, 
him to be beheaded with 12 other noble Romans (998), But thi 
Romans, again threw off their allegiance to the em ¥ 
oe only to force. On the death of Otho IIT. (1002), th 
jans considered their connexion with the German eny 
solved. Harduin, marquis of Ivrea, was elected 
crowned at Pavia. This was a sufficient motive for Milan, 
enemy of Pavia, to declare for Henry IL. (in Italy, L) of 
many. A civil war ensued, in which every city, relying 
walls, took a greater or less Henry was chosen king | 
by the nobles assembled in Pavia; but disturbances arose, in 
which a of the city was di by fire (a. p. 1004): Not 
till after Harduin's death (1015) was Henry ong gree as king 
by all Lombardy; he was succeeded by Conrad II. (in Italy, ba 
and 


i 


as Fite 
nefekPFEs 


At a diet held at Roncaglia, near Piacenza, in"1037, 

the fiefs hereditary by a fundamental daw of the empire, and en- 
deavoured to give stability and tranquillity to the state, but — 
without success, The cities (which were ly more 
powerful) and the bishops were engaged in continual quarrels 
with the nobility, and the nobility with their vassals, which 
could not be repressed, Republican Rome, under the influence 
of the family of Crescentius, could be reduced to obedience nei- 
ther by Henry IL and Conrad Il. nor by the r 
Henry III, (in Italy, IL), the son and successor of Conrad (1039), 
entered Italy (1046), he found three popes in Rome, all of whom 
he deposed, appointed in their stead Clement IL, and ever after — 
filled the papal chair by his own authority with virtuous German 
ecclesiastics, is reform gave ‘the popes new 

which afterwards became fatal to his successor. Hi 

1056. During the long minority of his son Henry TV. 


“IIL), the policy of the directed by the monk H 
lnowraste Gregory VIL}, succeeded in creating an 


which soon became formidable to the secular power. 





adiet at Roncaglia, where he 

ives conformably with the Justi- 
trates ), and pro- 

His rigour having excited a new re- 
to inshes (1160), compelled Milan to 
ven out all the inhabitants, demolished 

Nothing, however, but the terror of his 

| ~ When the emperor entered I. (1163) 

an army, the cities concluded a union for maintaining 
which in 1167 was converted into the Lombard 

X ‘The confederates restored Milan, and to hold in 

ck the | city of Pavia, built a new city, called, in hon- 
Gieenonatencs s Neither Frederic’s governor, Chris- 

of Mentz, nor he himself, could effect anything 

; the former failed before Ancona (1174), 


; and the latter, with the 
was also defeated by 
juded a concordate 

6) at. Venice, 
Constance 


vi 
at 


e | Venice 


lominion of the sea by a victory over the Venetians at Ou 
(1298). Florence rendered its democracy complete by the ba 
ment of all the nobles (1282), and strengthened the Guelf “ 
by wise measures; but a new schism, caused by the 1 
Pistoia, soon divided the Guelfs in Florence and all 
two factions—the Neri (Black) and Bianchi (White) (1300). 
expelled by the intri; ifuce 
e Gibelines (1302). In Lom 


and expelled th 
(1802-6), including the Visconti, who had supplanted the Dela, 
‘Torre (1277) in the government of Milan. cre vu, poe 
emperor who had appeared in L. for 60 years (1310), restored 
princes to their cities, and found general submission to his requi- 
sitions, peace among the parties, and ate to the 
Florence alone undertook the glorious part which she so nobly 
sustained for two centuries, as the guardian of Italiau freedom, 
The Genoese, tired of the perpetual disputes of the Gibeline Spi- 
nolas and Dorias with the Guelf Grimaldi and Fieschi, banished 
all these families in 1339, and made Simon Boccanogra their first 
doge; but they submitted to John Visconti 1358) who had pur- 
chased Bologna from the Pepoli. The Venetians, irritated with 
Carrara on account of the assistance he had given. the Genoese | 
the war at Chiozza (1379), looked aeaelroe while John Guleazzo 
Visconti deprived the Della Scala and Carrara of all their posses- 
sions (1387 and 1388), and Florence alone assisted the M 


the Medici attained to power in that city 

lent. Milan (where the Sforza had esta ul 
which possessed half of Lombardy), Florence 
by Lorenzo Medici), the 

most part restored to the holy see), 


’ nie SaplTN its forces in 
bonstituted the 16th. can 


during the manifold feuds 
come: to the independen 
of France entered I, 
and all I, Charles's successor, 


Milan, which, 
in 1500. Casar 
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ve advantages of t 
of importance, and likely to 
\ eral other vill viz. 
and Santa- 
Cruz, are scattered along the coast.—Also an an- 
cient captaincy, now forming the prov. of Parahiba 
and a portion of the provs, of Pernambuco and Rio- 

Grande-do-Norte. 

ITAMARANDIBA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Minas-Geraes, and comarca of Cerro-do-Frio. It 
has its source on the N side of the Serra-das-Esme- 
raldas; runs N; and joins the Aracuahi onthe r. bai 
18 m. NW of Bom- and after a total course 
of 60 m. Gold-dust, diamonds, and emeralds are 
found in considerable quantities in its channel. 

ITAMARATTI, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Rio-de-Janeiro, which has its source in the Serra 
0 and falls into the Piabanha. 

AMBE’, a parish of Brazil, in the prov. of Per- 
nambuco and comarca of Goyanna, bordered on the 
N by the Capibaribe. It comprises 4 villages. Its 
inhabitants, 8,000 in number, find their chief em- 
ployments in the rearing of cattle and agriculture, 
hae a village in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, in a 
small valley at the base of a mountain, and on the 
banks of a stream of the same naine.—Also a lofty 
mountain in the same prov., and district of Cerro, 
and a little to the N of Villa-do-Princi It 
branches from the chain of the Cerro-do-Frio, near 
bE sry with the Serra-do-Espinhago, and is 

to rise to the height of 5,590 ft. above sea-level. 
It derives its name from two Indian words denotin; 
‘Sharp rock,’ from its peaked summit. The river I, 
winds round the base of the mountain, in its course 
to the Santo-Antonio, an affluent of the Rio Doce, 
of Py it forms ng chief mpg sory Ss. ‘ 

i of Brazil, in the 
ad . a 12 m. N of Serro, and in the 


ITANCOURT, a village of France, in the dep. of 
evr opal Psy § m. SSE of St. Quentin. 


in form and hilly, but very fertile, pi 
and other fruits in great abundance, Ei 
is adorned with numerous handsome — 
opposite side is covered with marine plants. Coe 
palms are plentiful in the interior, and afford 
important ae af export. The peru is ‘ 
into 2 parishes, and contains pthc i lane ee 1 
are a oe elementary school, anda ac 
demy. It also manufactories of a 
harpoons for whale-fisheries. The princi 
in the island affords good shelter from the § and 
SW winds. i 
ITAPAROA, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Sergipe, to the NE of the serra of the same t 
and § of the Rio Real. The mountains of I. form a_ 
group of medium height near the sea-shore, to the — 
of the Rio Itapicuré. Their highest summit is 
in § lat. 11° 34. peseys gat 
ITAPE’-MIRIM, a new comarca, district, town, — 
and river of Brazil, in the prov. of Espirito-Santo, ; 
The comarca comprises 3 districts. The district is 
bounded on the N by the Rio Pitima; on the E by 


the ocean; on the S by the Rio Cabaptiana; and on 


3 { 
the W by the Cordilheira-dos-Aimorés. Pi 0, 
chiefly Indians. The soil is fertile, but ineevltivgeed, 
The town is 65 m. SSW of Nossa-Senhora-da-Vie- | 
toria, on the r. bank of the river of the same: 

and about half-a-league from the sea, couse 
about 80 houses, covered with straw, and. ind- 


ing a market-place. The river descends from the } . 


S side of the Serra-do-Pico, a ramification of the 

Cordilheira-dos-Aimorés, runs W, and, after a total 

course of about 50 m., flows into the ocean. 
ITAPE'TENINGA, a district and small town of 

Brazil, in the prov. of Sto-Paulo, and comarea o 

Itu, 80 m. W of Sorocaba, and 130 m. W 

Paulo, pleasantly situated in a plain, near 

bank of a river of the same name. It hasa 


‘chick fila ite aousen iu dha rra-Guari 
spepl cane WY or Maieea aon 
it 42 m. fe) 

Its ipal affluents 
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ly flat at to; varying in height 
the level of the 
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, prin- vim riromsre 2) 
named, are the | to the SW a distance of sev 
as es Gat oe r. the fhbatcam del teres’ aecehan tee 
The banks are covered with | then stretching to the NE and E, 
are frequented by numerous tribes of Ta- between 47° and 48° of lat., make 
d ee srcr. of | between the waters that empty into 
of the | and those which discharge themselves 
from the sea. | of Mexico. The waters supplied by the 
j cotton, grain, its of land, still on the § side of Lake 
ured Riate Gn eons Acealle aunbees for | give to the five creeks which I consider to. 
_market.—See also Rozarro. tho Ginn ‘pourcce of the Mistiesipel, 
[TR i rh 
‘ ‘of Maranhio, on the r. bank of | themselves into Stibow inke, ane Cian 
same name, about 66 m. from its | of the Red river of the North: so 
mote feeders of Hudson’s bay and the gu 
a river of Brazil, in the] are closely approximated to each oth 
of Januaria. J The principal creek of the five 
of in the prov. of| tioned feeders of Lake 1, comes into 
‘road from aneiro to} the lake, and is from 15 to 20 ft, 
xd Min banks of an affucas time of Nicollet’s visit, was from 2 
This he considers the infant Missi 
ny 9 Sain uge of Brazil, eta . of ae wonewe nseene fon £2 d thus. 
mg oboe Yor tet e 


: : “yn ato: la ama. of the fe 
” San Catharin ne , and dis 
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: ei Shure 
town as-de-Coulemu, 
rs in the Andes; rans WNW; 
Chillan ; and flows pe ee ce Be eh 
f or Yrati, a small town of La Plata, in 
the prov. and 85 m. ENE of Corrientes, on the S 
_pank of the Parana. The inhabitants are chiefly 
Cotton, oranges, melons, &c., are cultivated 
the environs. 
ITATIALA, or Irrrrara, a town of Brazil, in the 
vy. of Minas-Geraes, and parish of Ouro-Branco, 


































omy ory lying between Cephalonia 

3m. of € Msionie at it ant oF 

“pro nian coast.. Its N end oe 

9m. SW of Ouro-Preto. It has a church, and for- | 20° 39. It is 15 m. lon be nowhere above 

here A constituted a parish, Its inhabitants are broad; and is nearly divi es 

‘chiefly miners. a deep harbour opening from ry W. At the head 

ITATINDIBA, @ mountain-range of Brazil, in the | this inlet is Mount CEto; on the N side rises Mount” 
Neriton; and on the s, arte and, 




























: rov. of Rio-de-Janeiro, and district of Marica. It 
| forms a ramification of the Cordilheira-dos-Aimorés. these mountains compose the of the. 
ITAUNAS, a mountain-range of Brazil, in the | The pop. in 1836 was 9,644; in 1844, rahe? 
| 

| 

| 

} 





“prov, of Espirito-Santo, between the districts of Bar- | about one-third are seamen, Nearly one-third of 
_ra-Secea, and Siao-Matheos. surface is cultivated, and is chiefly laid oo 
- ITAYABANA, a large and flourishing parish of rr. Its cap. and chief port is bape which 
- Brazil, in the prov.,of Parahiba, on the 1. bank of a | built round a recess in the larger gulf of Molo, Its 
river of the same name, and 6 m. above Pilar, on the | general and characteristic appearance agrees 
road from the proy. of Pernambuco to the N. Its | language of the Odyssey respecting the birth-p 
inhabitants are chiefly cultivators. and kingdom of the famous Ulysses. It is ro 
ITAWAMBA, a county in the —_ of — "ed barren, and mountainous,—abounding in 
U. §., comprising an area of 900 shrubs,—and certainly unfavourable to 
the*head-branches of Tombigbee iene ae has an | and use of horses. But this coincidence 
undulating surface, and a fertile soil. Pop. in 1840, | not prove Theaki to be the ancient Ji 
5,375, of whom 720 were slaves; in 1850, 18,311. smaller island of em in its neighbour! 
ITCHA, a riyer of Kamtschatka; which runs W, | sents an aspect precisely similar; and Tike 
and throws i into the sea of Okhotsk, a little | Wheeler cenienie: that it is the island oft 
above the v, of Itchinskoi, after a course of 75 m. | Gell—who felt a — noe = vein e 
ions were 1 


zs 


Also a river in the gov. of Tobolsk, and district of | Homer’s topographical 
. Kanisk, which runs SW, and joins the Om, on the r. | spired offspring of a creative muse, but 
bank, after a course of 105 m. sober imitations of their specific pow mH in 
ITCHAPUR, he town of Hindostan, in the presi- | —undertook, for the express purpose of ve 2 
dency of Madras, —— of the Northern Circars, | ge seogrePhy of the poet, a wanes to the we Tro4d, 
district ir oy 80 m. of Janjam, 6 m. from the Topography 18 of T 
shore of the gulf of Bengal, and near the |. bank of minutely survey: sind endess 
the N branch of the Sonapur. It is of considerable | recognise by present appearances, as ee 
extent, but is straggling and ill-built. relative situation of Theaki, the ancient Ft 
ITCHEN, or Arre, a river in Hants, which has | small island of Asteris with its port, where 
its source near Alresford, and, after a WSW course | lay in ambush for Telemachus—the 
of 25, m., unites with the Test or Anton to form | P) where Ulysses landed on his re 
“HOHE water, 1 m. E of Southampton. rock of Korar—the fount of Arethusa, where 
ITCHENOR (West), a parish in Sussex, 4 m. | honest and faithful Eumsus fed his master’s 
SW of Chichester. Area 782 acres. Pop. 254. —the garden of the Laertes—and the palac 
OT TCHIN-AgaoTS in the co. of South-| Ulysses; but the result of this examination was | 
ig ap WNW of New Alresford. Area 2,100] Sir William es ere that there is no spo . 
acres, aed in 1831, 243; in 1851, 256. modern Theakj exactly answering to the d 
ITCH STOKE-WITH-ABBOTSTON, a par-| of the poet; and that vhile Homer's text d 
ish in the co, of Southampton, 24 m. NW of Alres- to be the most western of the isles, 
ford. Area 2,921 acres. Pop. in 1851, 848. the small island of Asteris, with 
ITCHINGFIELD, a parish in Sussex, 8 m. WSW |b bour, lies between it and Samé or Ce 
of Horsham, Area 2, 4 










































































ti in 1851, 371. reverseis the case. Under these ei pomall 
hi TCHINGTON (Bisuor's), a parish in Warwick. Gell maintains that the text is corrupted. — 
" pel do ane eee Area, including Cha- dences that are of weight to prove that 3 


mace 0 acres. Pop. in 1851, 371. ancient Ithaca are—the constant and 

Sigg uINGi es in W. ive, | dition among the nativen. Senos vhi 

rie > a wy seems to have always borne 

0 wrat or 831, Lil; in 185 —the medals which have been 
HKINS GC ikie Waectels Aste, ta gg 

. | leave on the 





. that roan themselves, on the precise one which he 
ma 


appen to have had in view.” 

'HACA, ‘a township of Tompkins co., in the 
state of New York, U,8., 162 m. SW of Albany, 
ly on a hill and partly in a plain, 14 m. § of the 
ead of Cayuga lake, and intersected by Cayuga inlet. 
‘It contains about 700 houses, is regularly laid ont, 
and possesses very great local advantages; the 
surrounding hills affording excellent mill-streams, 
and the adjacent lake, and the Ithaca and- Oswego 
railroad forming easy communication with the most 

distant parts of the country. Pop. in 1840, 5,650. 

ITHALEH, or Iravan, a village of Turkey in 
Asia, in Anatolia, in the sanj. of Sarukhan, on the 
1. bank of the Sarabat, 21 m. NNE of Allah-Shehr, 
and 96 m. ENE of Smyrna. It is the ancient At- 
talea. 

ITHON, a river of Radnorshire, which runs §, and 
joins the Wye 2 m. NNW of Builth, 

ITIBIRI, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Ma- 

ranhfo and comarca of Itapicurii, on a small river of 
the same name. 
* ITINGUCU,, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, which forms the line of separation be- 
tween the districts of Mangaratiba and Itaguahi, and 
flows into the bay of Angra-dos-Reis. 

ITIQUEIKA, a mountain range of Brazil, in the 

v. of Mato-Grosso, in the territory of the Bororos. 
tgives rise to a river of the same name, which runs 
WNW, and joins the Pequiri, on the 1. bank, after a 
course of about 90 m.—Also a mountain range in the 
prov. of Goyaz, in the Cordilheira which separates 
that prov. from Minas-Geraes. It gives rise to many 
small streams, affluents of the Tocantins. 

ITIRL, or Irrertr-CanneDpDEE, a town of Sardinia, 
in the div. of Capo Sassari, prov. and 11m. S of 
Sassari. Pop. 4,000. 

ITIUBA, a village of Brazil, in the prov. of Bahia, 
comarca of Rio-de-Contas, on a mountain of the same 
name. : 

ITLINGEN. a town of Baden, in the circle of the 
Middle Rhine, bail. of Eppingen, 4 m. S of Carlsruhe. 
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MA, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of Para, 
which rans NNW, and joins the Xingu, on the r. 
bank, a little above the confluence of the Itabagua, 
and after a course of about 120 m. 

ITON, or Yron, a river of France, which has its 
source in the dep. of the Orne, 6 m. N of Mortagne; 
enters the dep. of the Eure; divides a little above 
Francheville into several branches, one of which flows 
into the Aure at Verneuil; the others reuniting run 
NE, lose their waters in a chasm at Villalet, and 
after a subterranean course of 24 m., reappear in a 
single stream near the village of Gaudreville, which 
passes Evreux, and throws itself into the Eure, on 
rede bank, near Planches, after a total course of 

5m. 

ITONFIELD, a township in Cumberland, 8 m. 
SW by S of Carlisle. Pop. in 1851, 236. 

ITRES, acommune of France, in the dep. of the 
Somme and cant. of Combles. Fop. 1,175. 

ITRI, a town of Naples, in the prov, of the Terra- 
di-Lavoro, district and 7m. N of Gaeta, cant. and 
8 m. SE of Fondi, in a hilly district. Pop. 4,100. 
It is intersected by the Appian way, and contains 2 
parish churches and 3 convents. 

_ ITSATSOU, a commune of France, in the dep. 
of the Basses-Pyrénées, cant. of Espelette, 14 m.S of 
¢, near the Nive. Pop. 1,513. Sd 
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long. It is bounded on the N by Caramania, from 
which it is separated by the Taurus chain; on the 
NE by the pash. of Marash; on the E by the Alma- 
dagh, by which it is separated from the pash. of 
Aleppo; on the § by the Mediterranean; and on the 
W by Anatolia. Its length from E to W is 375 m.,, 
and its breadth gbout 60m. Itisdivided into 5 sanjaks, 
The coast extends from the gulf of Satalia, on the 
W,.to that of Alexandretta or Scanderun on the E; 
and presents numerous indentations, forming 
ports and lofty headlands. Of the latter, one of the 
most remarkable is Cape Anamur, which forms the 
most southerly point of Asia Minor. The shore is 
in some parts sandy and sterile, in others it consists of 
masses of petrifactions, intermingled with huge blocks 
of stone disengaged from the adjacent mountains. 
The ruins also of ancient towns are thickly scattered 
along the coast. Towards the interior, steep moun- 
tains, deep gorges, and narrow valleys form the gene- 
ral characteristic features of the country. In the N 
rise the snow-clad mountains of the Taurus. The 
principal passes on these mountains are those of the 
Ramazanogli, leading from Erekli to Adana; of the 
Ketchhissar, further to the E; and the Col, or defile 
throngh which the road runs from Caramania to 
Selefkeh, The only passes of the Alma-dagh are 
those of Beilan and Sakattutan. The chief rivers 
are the Jihun, Sihun, Tersas, Ghiuk, Direkondessy, 
Selinty, Alara, and Manavghat. They all flowinto the 
Mediterranean, and are generally very small. Near 
the coast and generally throughout the E part of the 
pash., water is extremely scarce. The temperature 
corresponds with the diversified character of the 
country, and the same diversity is exhibited in the 
productions of the soil. Wheat, maize, cotton, and 
sesame are successfully cultivated in the plains of 
Adana, Tarsus, and Sis ; whilst barley forms the chief 
produce of the western and central parts of the prov. 
Wine and fruit are produced in great abundance in 
the eastern sanjaks. The mountains are extensively 
covered with forests, affording excellent timber, and 
large quantities of gall-nuts. Large numbers of 
cattle, sheep, goats, camels, horses, asses, and mules, 
are maintained by the nomadic inhabitants of the 
pash., and pigeons and poultry are reared in great 
numbers in many places near the coast. Wild beasts 
and game are common in the woods, and the shores 
abound with fish. The principal articles of export 
are corn, sesatue, gall-nuts, wool, cattle, and timber. 
The pop. of the pash. is scanty, and chiefly nomadic. 
Its chief towns are Adana and Tarsus.—The sanj. of 
J. lies near the centre of the pash., and comprises an 
area 150 m. in length, and 60 m. at its greatest 
breadth; bounded on the N by the Taurus; on the E 
by the sanj. of Tarsus; on the S by the Mediterre- 
nean; and on the W by the sanj. of Adana. It is 
extremely mountainous, and is covered with forests 
of oak, beech, and fir. The coast is lofty, steep, and 
rocky; the finest part is the valley of Ermenak. It 
is watered in the E by the Ghiuk, and in the W by 
the Selinty. The inhabitants, who are chiefly Turco- 
mans, et themselves in the rearing of cattle.— 
bP tne towns are Selefkeh and Ermenak. 
ER, a river of the grand-duchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, an affluent of the Eder. 
ITTERBEEK, a. department and commune of 
Belgium, in the prov. of Brabant, and arrond. 
Brussels. Pop, of dep. 727; of com, 255.—Also # 
commune in the prov. of Antwerp, dep. of Duffel. 


Pop. 706. 
TTTERINGHAM, a parish in Norfolk, 4 m. nw 
of Avieshasn, onthe Bure. Area 1,448 acres. Pop: 















in 1831, 343; in 1851, 329. Wed gars ig 
-ITTON, a parish in h : 
'N of Chepstow. 

















acres.’ Pop. in 1831, 141; in 1851,151. It has sev- 
eral breweries, and distilleries of gin. 

ITTRE, a department and commune of Belgium, 

jn the prov. of Brabant, arrond. and 5 m. NW of 
Nivelles. Pop. of dep. 2,089; of v, 457. 
» JTU’, a comarca, district, and town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Sio-Paulo. The comarca comprises 8 
districts, and is one of the most fertile and populous 
in the prov. The town is 60 m. W of Sio-Paulo, 21 
m. NNE of Sorocaba, and about 3 m. § of the’Rio 
Tiete, from a fall of which it derives its name. Pop. 
10,000. It is surrounded by lofty mountains, which 
render the extremes of heat and cold excessive. 
The principal streets are paved ; the houses generally 
are built of mud or earth, and each has a garden at- 
tached to it. The buildings most worthy of note are 
the churches, 4 in number, the convents, and the 
senate-house. There are also a Latin and several 
elementary schools, and a lazar-house. A consider- 
‘able trade is carried on in horses, mules, and cattle, 
large numbers of which are reared in the surround- 
ing district. Sugar forms an important article of 
local culture. 

ITUCAMBIRA, a parish and town of Brazil, in 
the prov. of Minas-Geraes. The p. comprises an 
area 120 m. in length, and about equal in breadth, 
and contains 8,000 inhabitants, employed chiefly in 
mining and agriculture. The town is 270 m. NNW 
of Ouro-Preto.—Also a wide-spreading mountain- 
range in the same prov., in the S part of the comarca 
of Cerro-do-Frio. It runs WNW from the Serra-do- 
Espinhaco, between the Parauna and Sipo, and ter- 
minates near the r. bank of the Rio-das-Velhas, a 
distance of about 45 m. Several auriferous streams 
have their source in this range. 

ITUCAMBIRA, or Irucamprra-Acv’, a river of 
| Brazil, in the prov. of Minas-Geraes, formed by the 
junction of two streams which descend from the SW 
| side of the Serra-do-Santo-Antonio. Running E, it 
| is joined by the Pedra, Estrema, and Santo-Antonio; 
and, after a total course of 90 m., joins the Jequi- 
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tunhonha, 
ITUNAMA, or Tuna’, a river of Brazil, in the 
. of Mato-Grosso, which has its rise about 15 m. 
of Conceigiio; runs NNW between the Ubahy 
and Baures rivers; receives the Machupo and several 
| minor streams; and, after a course of 90 m., joins 
the Guapore, 12 m. W of the confluence of the Baures. 
ITURUP, Gortrv, or SraaTEN IsLanp, an island 
of Japan, in the Kurile archipelago, between the sea 
of Okhotsknd the Frozen ocean, in N lat. 44° 50%, 
E long. 148° 20’. It is the largest in the group, being 
| 1401. in length, and 15 m. in average breadth; and 
is separated by the strait of Vries on the NE from 
the island of Urup, and on the SW from the island 
of Kunachir by the strait of Anthony’s peak. ‘The 
rapidity of the currents in these channels, and the 
rocky character of its shores, render access’ to the 
island at most points very dangerous. At the NE 
extremity of the island, on the strait of Vries, is a 
of that name; and in the SW are several 

'Y summits, one of which is an active volcano. 
climate is cold and misty. The island affords 
Varieties of excellent ‘timber, but little is known of 
the minor productions of its soil, Foxes, beavers, 
and sables, are found here in great numbers; and 
its birds, one of the most useful is the 
lar, a species of pigeon, which, besides afford~ 
lent aliment, supplies lamp-oil, The 

; Fish of all kinds 
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SW yApy = near a volcano, It has a port, de- 
fended by a fort. : 
ITUREN, a town of Spain, in the prov. of Na- | 
varra, 21 m. NNW of Pamplona, at the foot of the | 
lofty mountain of Mendanur. Pop. 719. It has a 
fortress, and possesses 3 manufactories of cattle-bells, 
and several spinning-mills. oh 
ITWA, a town of Bohemia, in the circle and 32 
m. NW of Pilsen. Pop. 510. ‘ 
ITZ, or Irscu, a river which has its source in the 
duchy of Saxe-Meiningén, on the § side of the Thu- 
ringer-wald; passes Schalkau; enters the duchy of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, passes in its course through 
the principality of Coburg, the town of that, name, 
and Rossach; flows thence into Bavaria; runs along 
the confines of the circles of Upper and Lower Fran- 
conia; and joins the Main, on the r. bank, a little 
above the confluence of the Baunach, and 9m. NNW 
of Bamberg. It has a total course, in a generally 
S direction, of about 45m. Its principal affluents are 
the Lauter and Rodach, both of which join it on the r. 
ITZA (Laxe), an extensive fresh water lake of 
Honduras, in N lat. 16°, W long. 91° 16. It is 26 
leagues in circumf., and its pure waters produce ex- 
cellent fish. Several inhabited islands are scattered 
over its surface. ; 
ITZASSOU, or Itsatsov, a commune of France, 
in the dep. of the Basses-Pyrénées, cant. and 3 m, 
ESE of Espelette, near the Nive. Pop. 1,660. 
ITZEHOE, a town of Denmark, in the duchy of 
Holstein, 30 m, SSW of Rendsborg, and 39 m. NW 
of Altona, on the r. bank of the Stér, which is here 
crossed by a bridge. Pop. 6,000. It consists of an 
old and new town; and contains a church, a town- 
house, a convent, and an hospital. It possesses ma- 
nufactories of tobacco, chicory, and playing-cards, 
and several sugar-refineries, has an active trade in 
cattle and horses, and extensive fisheries —The Itze- 
hoer district has a pop. of 32,200. 
ITZELBERG, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the 
circle of the Jaxt, 18 m,S of Ellwangen. Pop. 260. 
ITZHOFEN, a village of Wiirtemberg, in the cix- 
cle of the Jaxt, S of Rupertshofen. | 
IUN-DAGH, a mountain of Turkey in Asia, in 
Anatolia, on the confines of the sanjuks of Karasi 
and Sarokhan. It branches from the SW part of 
the Iunus-Dagh, and extends between the Ber- 
amo-chai and Chanderli-chai, It is the ancient 
‘indasus. ~ , ? 
IUNUS-DAGH, a mountain-chain of Turkey in * 
Asia, in Anatolia, extending SE from the chain of 
Ida, along the confines of the sanjaks of Karasi, 
Khodavendikar, and Sarokhan, to the Kodja-Dagh, 
a total distance of about24 m. It gives rise on the 
E to the Bali-kesri-cbai, and several affluents of the 
Sou-segher-leu, belonging to the basin of the sea of 
Marmara; and on the W to the Zeiliti-chai and 
Chanderli-chai, both of which flow into the Archi- 
elago. This river is the ancient P 
IVAFUME, a town of Japan, in the island of 
Nifon, and prov. of Yetsingo, 144m, NNW of Yedo, 
IVAHL, or Usant, a river of Brazil, in the prov. 
of Sio-Paulo, which has its source in the W of 
the comarca of Curitiba; traverses, in a diree- 
tion, the vast plains of Garapuava; and, after a total 
course of about 300 m., joins the Parana, on the 1, 
bank, a little to the N of the Iha-Grande-do-Salto, 
and by an embouchure 60 fath. in width. It has sev~__ 
eral rapids, but is notwithstanding navigable for small _ 
vessels to within a short distance of its source. Its 


incipal affluents are, | Bom, 
Batter, and ‘hua, — f fi 
whence the name Peixe, by which it is also ¢ 
AKI-SIMA, an island of Japan, 10. 
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_ Cape Itsumo, on the W coast of the island of Nifon, 
seh ERT ap ee, ay ca ar 

; Wat, or Cui-K1an, a province of Ja- 

Bwree the SW part of the island of Nifon, to the 

of the Itsumo, and bathed on the W 

It is generally mountainous 

its coast are extensive salines. 


IVAN, a lake of Russia in Europe, in the gov. of 
Toula, on the confines of the districts of Venev and 
Iépifan, 21 m. SSE of the town of the former name, 
and about equal distance NW of that of the latter. 


: a portion of the undertaking commenced in 1697 by 
i Peter the Great, with the view of effecting a com- 
munication by means of the above-named rivers be- 

tween the Caspian and Baltic. 

IVAN-GOROD, a town of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 90 m. SW of St. Petersburg, district 
and 17 m. W of Jamburg, on the r. bank of the 
Naroya, opposite Narva, with which it is connected 
by a bridge. Pop. 1,000. It has a church and bar- 
tacks.—Also a town in the gov. and 69 m. SE of 
Tehernigov, district and 19 m. 8 of Borzna, on the 
r, bank of the Oster. Pop. 1,200.. Lt carries on a 
considerable trade in hemp and buck-wheat flour, 
and has several annual cattle-markets. 

IVANICH (Fesrune), a town or free military 
commune of Hungarian Croatia, généralat of Wa- 
rasdin, and subdivision of Kreutz, on an island 
formed by the Lonya, 24 m. ESE of Agram, and 26 
m. SW of Belovar. Pop. 780. It has several ma- 
nufactories of pottery, and carries on a flourishing 
trade. Three m. NE of this town is the village of 
Kloster-Ivanich, containing 750 inhabitants and a 

monastery. 

IVANITSA, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
Rr and 182 m. NW of Poltova, district and 19 m. 

of Prilouki, on the 1. bank of a river of the same 
e. 


nam 

_IVANKOYV, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
} . and 46 m. NNW of Kiev, district and 45 m. 

E of Radomisl, on the |. bank of the Tétérev. 
; IVANOSKOI, a canal of Russia in Europe, in 
‘ the gov. and ESE of Toule, formed in, and connect- 

ae. y, the beds of the Don and Chat. 

nt _ IVANOVO, a town of Russia in Europe, in the 
at , and 82 m. NNE of Vladimir, district and 18 m. 
of Chonia, near the r. bank of the Ouvot. Pop. 
6,000. It is well laid out, has 4 churches, and pos- 
Sesses several manufactories of plain and printed 


IVANSKODP,, a village of Russia in Europe, in 
the gov. and 30 m. NW of Orel, district and 15 m. 
SW of Bolkhov, on the 1. bank of the Nougr. It 
lias manufactories of iron-ware, and possesses several 
_ IVANTSE’VITCHL, a town of Russia in Europe, 
in the gov. of Grodno, district .and 27 m. 8 of 


IVANY, a town of Hungary, in the comitat and 
tm. SE of Oudenburg, and 16 m, ENE of Gins. 
 IVARSTOWN, a village in the p. of Kilfinaghta, 


or Ioaxko, lake of Russia in Asia, 
of the Tchuktchi, in N lat. 66° 15’, 






















‘The Anadir,« tributary of Behring’ 










2° 20’. It is 24 m. in length, and 12 
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IVAT, an island in a bay of the sea of Bab-cl- 
Mandeb, 10 m. N of Zeyla, in 
long. 42° 56’. 

ATSO a town of Japan, in the island of 
Nifon, and prov. of Mousasi. qe tt 

IVE (Sr.), a parish in Cornwall, 4} m. SSW of 

Callington. Area 7,880 acres. Pop. in 1851, 1,013, 

ILL, a township in Dalston p., Cum¥er- 
land, 5} m. SW of Carlisle, and intersected b 
ns) rt and Carlisle railway. Pop. in 1841, 

IVEL, two rivers of England. See Brproxp- 
sutrEe and SoMERSETSHIRE. 

IVELUK, or Iretox, an island of the Caroline 
archipel. in the N. Pacific, W of Haweis. 

IVENACH, a town of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 2 
m. ENE of Stavenhagen, on a small lake of the 
same name. Pop. 800. 

IVER, a parish in Buckinghamshire, 24 m. NNE 
of Colnebrook, on the banks of the Colne, and in* 
the line of the Great Western railway, which here 
passes through a cutting 1 m. in length, and aver- 
aging 10 ft. in depth. Area 6,149 acres. Pop. in 
1831, 1,870; in 1851, 1,985. 

IVERUS, a parish in co. Litherick, in the NW 
corner of the barony of Kenry. Area 2,765 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 1,884; in 1851, 1,151. 

S$ (Sr.), a parliamentary borongh, sea-port, 
and parish, in Penwith hund., co. of Cornwall, 69m. 
WSW of Launceston, and 2774 m. W by 8 of Lon- 
don, on the W side of the bay of St. Ives, in the 
Bristol channel. Area of the p. 1,876 acres. Pop. 
in 1801, 2,714; in 1841, 5,666; in 1851, 6,525.—The 
bay of St. Ives, at the NE extremity of which the 
town is situated, is a deep and capacions basin 
formed by Godrevy head and island on the E, and 
the bold peninsular  ragar ict which rises over the 
town to the W. The river Heyl flows through a 
broad estuary into the middle of the rn The pro- 
montory which runs out to the NE of the town, and 
is divided from it by a sandy isthmus, is a fine 
abrupt steep, ribbed with romantic rocks of black 
killas, against which the waves dash with prodigious 
fury when the wind is N. A new pier was con- 
structed under the direction of Smeaton, the 
neer, between 1766 and 1770; and in 1816, the pier 
was extended, and a breakwater constracted for its 
protection, so that at spring-tides the harbour could 
accommodate 200 large vessels. The principal street. 
of the town is a long one, branching out on the § 
into two shorter ones, and uniting agaim in others 
still farther $. Continuous with these, and along the 
Penzance road, the town is extending, and there are 
various scattered buildings beyond its The 
income of the borough for 1839 was £155, arising 
from tolls and dues; for 1847, £192. Before the 
passing pf the Reform act, the borough .and parish 
were co-extensive, and the inhabitants returned 
members to parliament; by the Reform 
of Lelant and Towedn: 
borough, and the number of members 
The number of electors registered in 183) 
in 1848, 587. The principal employment 
habitants is in the pilchard fishery. Other 
of export are slates and copper-ore, In the 
are er and tin mines, among which 
Provi “) ; 
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mwell rented a farm here, prior to his being 
7 for Cambridge. 

IVE a township in Lanchester p., Dur- 
ham, 9 m. NW of Durham. Area 1,926 acres. 
Pop. in 1831, 212; in 1851, 2,500. 

or Ipiza, an island of the Mediterranean, 

one of the Balearic group, under the dominion of 
Spain, the largest of those denominated the Pityuse, 
} a name of doubtful etymology, derived by some of 
} the ancients from their abounding in pines, and by 
| others from certain earthen vessels fabricated by the 
! inhabitants. I. lies 61 m. E from the promontory of 
‘ San-Anton, near Denia, the nearest part of the 
Spanish coast, and 42 m. SW of Majorca; and is 
separated by a channel 3 m. wide from the island of 
Formentera. It extends from NE to SW 27 m. in 
length; and has an average breadth of 12m. Its 
area is 190sq.m. It isin general high and mountain- 
ous, and bordered almost around its whole extent by 

| precipitous rocks. The coast sinks so rapidly that 
within a mile of the shore the depth of water is 20 





or 30 fath. On the SW it declines more gradually, 
but on the N the sea is very deep. Fertile valleys 
of agreeable appearance are interspersed among the 
hills, and the soil requires nothing but the industry 
of man to render it productive. Grain of different 
kinds is easily reared; olives, grapes, almonds, and 
water-melons of superior quality grow almost with- 
out cultivation; and the excellence of the figs of I. 
was celebrated so long ago as the time of Pliny. 
But agriculture is here far behind: ‘and oil and wine 
are but negligently made. Game is plentiful, and 
| the ordinary domesticated animals are common.— 
| The inhabitants, about 11,000 in number, are for the 
! most part of middle size, of a tawny complexion, 
! and endowed with much personal activity; but they 
| are indolent, and testify an extraordinary aversion 
| tolabour. They speak a jargon of the Spanish lan- 
| guage with a guttural accent, said to be a dialect of 
the Limosin. Large flocks of sheep are reared; and 
) though little attention is paid to agriculture, the 
| industry of the Ivicans is somewhat excited by the 
fiheries and the collection of salt. They are expert 
seamen; and about 60 vessels of different sizes are 
to be seen in their ie port. The Sparus sma- 
rus of ichthyologists is taken in such quantities as to 
employ one-half of the fishermen of I. The deep- 
sea fishery is conducted at a depth of about 100 fath., 
and obtains a great variety of fish. In summier, nets 
are stretched to the island of Formentera, for the 
capture of one species, and in autumn for that of 
another called Lampuga, which is taken in vast 
abundance. Part of the fish is salted and exported. 
Many hundreds of the islanders are occupied during 
August in colleeting the salt produced by evapora- 
| tion from ponds or marshes, which, together with a 
| little wool, forms the chief export of the island; for 
| the exportation of 
| 
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; in, fruit, and oil, though the 
cipal natural piechabes of the island, is prohibited 
Bes pop Except in the immediate neigh- 
of the villages, or leading to different ports 

the salt is embarked, the roads are searcely 
passable.—The island is partitioned into 5 cuartones or 
: . the Liano-de-Villa, or Plain of the 

; 8. Balanzat; 4. Pormany; and, 
first is the most im 
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foundation of the town to the Pheenicians, between 
six and seven centuries before Christ, and it is sup~ 
posed to have been formerly considerably more ex~ 
tensive. The fortress was erected by Jes V. of 
Spain.—The history of I, does not afford matter of 
peculiar interest. It was anciently called Ebusus, or 
Ebosus Phenissa; and from it the Carth 
long before the Christian era, attempted the con- 
quest of other islands in the Mediterranean. It was 
reduced by the Spaniards in 1294; and in 1706 sur- 
rendered to a British fleet commanded by Sir John 
Leake. It has generally followed the es of 
Majorca and Minorca. 

E, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 59m. SSE 
of Wilna. 

IVIERNAS (Las), a village of Spain, in the prov. 
and 36 m. ENE of Guadalaxara. Pop. 400. “3 

IVIERS, a commune and village of France, in 
foe ae of Aisne, cant. of Aubenton. ~ 1,062. 

A, ariver of Russia, in the gov. of Olonetz, 
rising 25 m. SSW of Petrozavodsk, and flowing into” 
the Svir, on the 1. bank, after a course of 60 m. 

IVINEIMA, or Ivrnnemma, a river of §. America, . 
which rises on the E flank of the Serra-de-San-Jose; 
runs SE, forming in part the boundary between 
Paraguay and the Brazilian prov. of Mato-Grosso; 
and flows into the Parana, on the r. bank, after a 
course of about 150 m. 

IVINGHOE, a parish and market-town in Buck- 
inghamshire, 22 m. SE by E of Buckingham, and 
3m. NNW of the Tring station of the Great North- 
western railway. Area 5,260 acres, Pop. in 1831, 
1,648; in 1851, 2,024. The p. comprises the ham- 
lets of Aston, Horton and Seabrook, and Mawes 
street. ‘The town, which is situated on the declivii 
of three peculiarly shaped chalk hills, comman 
extensive prospects of the adjacent country. The 
manufacture of straw-plait is carried on here. 

IVINGTON, a township in Leominster p., Here- 
fordshire, 2} m. SW of Leominster. 

IVORY COAST, a name sometimes given to 
that portion of the Guinea coast extending about 
110 leagues, between Cape Palmas and Cape Apol- 
lonia, in a low straight line with few bays or islands, 
Lahon, on this coast, is a populous town frequented 
by Europeans. From this place E to Apollonia the 
coast is commonly called ‘the country of the Qua- * 
quas.’ The inhabitants of the Ivory coast are de- 
scribed as being, with a few exceptions, the most 
savage and intractable of any upon the i 
coast. Their teeth, which are crooked and irregn- 
larly placed, are carefully filed to a point as sharp as 
needles; they allow their nails to grow to a great 
length; and wear their hair long and besmeared 
with palm-oil and red earth, ir language is 
harsh, and scarcely intelligible, resembling rather — 
the cry of wild beasts than the sound of the human 
voice; and their general character is said to be 
thievish, violent, and revengeful. See articles Gor» 
Coe. = GuINEA. 3 ms j 

IVOY, a commune of Belgium, in prov. 
Namur, dep. of Maillen. Pop. 189. Bye ; 

IVOY-LE-PRE’, or Yvoy-1u-Pre, a commune ot 
France, in the dep. of the Cher, and cant..of La { 
for favs cnr Pop. 2,666. uy Hy % 

1VOZ, a commune of Belgium, in the proy. of } 

and town of 


Liege, dep. of Ramet. Pop, 798, 

IVREA, ® province, 4 
the Sardinian states, in Piedmont. — prov. lies 
between 45° 12’ and 45° 35’ N lat.; and is bounded 

cate 
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on the N by-the proy. of Aosta; on the NE by 1 
of Biella; on the SE by the prov. of Vercelli; 
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1% comprises an area nor FCOR, Sq. M. 5; ani 
{ is subdivided into 15 mandamento: and 113 com. 
} Pop, in 1821, 145,572; in 1889, 160,574. An exten- 
sive branch of the Graian Alps runs along the N con- 
_ fines, and sends a considerable ramification in a SE 
direction through the prov. ‘The principal rivers are 
the Dora-Baltea, with its affluent the Chinsella; the 
Orce, which descends from Mount Iseran, and its 
tributaries the Soana and Malosna. To the SE of 
the chief town is an extensive sheet of water, named 
Lake Viverone; and on the opposite side of the Dora 
isaconsiderably smaller lake. ‘The surface is generally 
undulating, and the soil is to a great extent highly 
productive, two-thirds being under cultivation; a Toth 
part is cbvered with wood. The principal articles of 
produce are grain, wine,—a large portion of which is 
converted into brandy,—chestnuts, and other fruit in 
great abundance, pot-herbs, and silk. In the moun- 
tains are mines of galena, copper, and iron, and quar- 
ries of statuary marble, slate, and freestone. The 
numbers of domestic animals annually reared on its 
pastures are 31,000 cattle, 613 horses, 890 asses, 
1,626 mules, 25,000 sheep, 5,500 goats, and 4,500 
igs. Linen and iron-ware form the chief articles of 
} local manufacture.—The town of I. is 83 m. NNE of 
+ | Turin, on the 1. bank of the Dora, between two hills, 
$ alittle below the opening of the Val-d’Aosta. Pop. 
$ 7,000. It is surrounded by old walls, defended by a 
citadel and a small fortress, and contains an ancient 
cathedral, supposed to have originally been a temple 
dedicated to Apollo; 5 other parish-churches, nu- 
Merous convents, a college, a theological academy, 
and an hospital. The streets are badly laid out, and 
the houses generally are ill-built. Its industry con- 
* sists chiefly in the manufacture of silk and cotton 
fabrics. Rice, hemp, cheese, cattle, and iron, form 
its chief articles of trade. The town occupies the 
site of the ancient Eporedia, founded by a Roman 
colony under Velleius Paterculus. It has been re- 
peatedly taken by the French; and during the an- 
nexation of Piedmont to the empire, formed the 
capital of the dep. of the Doire. 
RY, a village of France, in the dep. of the 
Cote-d'Or, cant. and 6m. N of Nolay. Pop. 330. It 
has 4 annual fairs. 

of - IVRY-LA-BATAILLE, a commune and town of 
Kanes France, in the dep. of the Eure, cant. and 9 m, ESE 
pea of St. André, on the 1. bank of the Eure. Pop. 914. 

t It has manufactories of wind-instruments, combs, and 

* leather, and a cotton spinning-mill. Cattle fairs are 

held here 3 times a-year. 11 is noted for the victory 

g in the environs by Henry IV., on the 14th 
1590, 

IVRY-SUR-SEINE, a commune of France, in the 
dep. of the Seine, cant. of Villejuif, 5 m. NE of 
Sceanx, and 4 m. SSE of Paris, near the 1. bank of 
the Seine. Pop. in 1830, 2,900; in 1841, 6,836. It 
contains a church, & mansion formerly belonging to 
the Orleans family, and numerous handsome villas; 
and possesses manufactories of leather, machincry, 
paper - hangings, pottéry, earthenware, tiles, and 
ricks, ornamental tacks, cement, brandy, and che- 
cal substances. It has also an extensive glass- 
jouse, a sugar-refinery, a ewe and a spinning- 
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shire, on the Erme, here crossed by a bridge, 61 
of I ay se te = od eae: — 

IVY-CHURCH, a parish in Kent, 3 m NW 
New Romney. Area 4,542 acres. Pop. in 185 . 

IWADE, a-parish in Kent, 2} m. N of Milton, 
Area 3,762 acres. Pop. in 1831, 134; in 1851, 171, 

IWANISKA, a town of Poland, in thé gov., ob- 
wod, and 24 m. KE of Sandomir, and 51 m. 5 of Ra- 
dom. Pop. 414. ‘ 

IWANOWICE, a small town of Poland, in the 
gov., obwod, and 14 m. SE of Kalisch. Pop. 980, 

IWERNE-COURTENAY, a parish in Dorset, 44 
m. NNW of Blandford-Forum. Area 1,953 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 557; in 1851, 689. 

IWERNE-MINSTER, a parish in Dorset, 54 m, 
S$ of Shaftesbury. Area 2,949 acres. Pop. 703. 

IWNY, or Ivxy, a commune and town of France, 
in the dep. of the Nord, cant. and 6 m. NE of Cam- 
brai. Pop. in 1841, 3,732. It has manufactories of 
common cutlery, woollen and cotton hosiery, and of 
sugar from beet-root. 

IXELLES, a department, commune, and town of 
France, in the prov. of Brabant, arrond. and 1} m, 
SE of Brussels. Pop. of dep. 7,086; of town 2,096. 
It has a fine new church, and delightful public walks; 
and contains several breweries. 

IXIE, or Urxie, a river of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Para, which descends from the E side of the Sierra 
Tunuhy, on the confines of Venezuela; runs E, and 
joins the Rio Negro, on the r. bank, near S. Marcel- 
lino, and after a course of about 120 m. 

IXTEPEXI, a village of Mexico, in the state and 
30 m. ENE of Oaxaca. Chochineal is extensively 
cultivated in its environs. 

IXTLAHUACA, a town of Mexieo, in the state 
of Mechoacan, and 48 m. WNW of Mexico, on the 
r. bank of the Lerma, at 1,326 toises above sea-level. 

IXWORTH, a parish and village of Suffolk, 6 m. 
NE of Bury-St.-Edmund’s. Area of p. 2,248 acres, 
Pop. in 1831, 1,061; in 1851, 1,189. ‘The village is 
pleasantly situated in a valley, on a small tributary 
of the Ouse. 

IXWORTH-THORPE, a parish in Suffolk, 7m. 
NE of Bury-St.-Edmund’s. Area 770 acres, Pop. 
in 1831, 128; in 1851, 136. 

IYO, or Y1-Yu, a province of Japan, in the W 
part of the island of Sikokf. It is covered by ridges 
of lofty mountains; but has some large and well-cul- 
tivated valleys. Its productions are silk, cotton, and 
hemp.—Its cap., of the same name, is 36 m. NNE of 
Tosa. 

IZABAL. See Ysapau. ‘ 

IZAIRE (Saryt), a commune of France, in the 
— Aveyron, cant. of Saint-Sernin. Pop. 1,905. 

AL, a village of Spain, in the proy. and 24m 
ENE of Pampeluna, on the Salazar. Pop. 170. 

IZALCO.. See Isauco. . 

IZALZU, a village of Spain, in the and 28 
= nea Pampeluna, on the 1, bank of the Salazar. 
‘op. 250. ; 

ZARD, a county in the N part of the state of 
Arkansas, U. 8., intersected by White river and its 
branches, Pop. in 1840, 2,240; in 1850, 2,965,—Its 

cap., now.called Athens, is 150 m. N of Rock. 





a town of Spain, in the prov. and 9m. 





ESE of Vitoria. Pop. 120. or " 
IZBICE, a village of Poland, in the. ‘ 
zovia, 15 m. SSW of Brzese. 7 


IZBORSK, a town of Russia, in 
'skov, 
on 
of 





CA, a village of Poland, 


















































































—Also a town in the dep. of Mayenne, cant. and 27 
m. ENE of Laval. Pop. 1,700. a 
IZEAUX, a town of France,an the dep. of Isere, 
cant. of Rives, 18 m, NW of Grenoble. Pop. 1,474. 
IZERNORE, a canton, commune, and town of 
France, in the dep. of l’Ain, arrond. of Nantua— 
The cant. comprises 14coms. Pop. 6,469.—The com., 
6m. NNW of Nantua, had a pop. of 1,005 in 1841. 
} IZERON, a village of France, in the dep. of Isere, 
‘ ‘cant. of Pont-en-Royans, on the 1. bank of the Isere, 
: §m.E of Saint-Marcellin. Pop. 780.—Also a vil- 
‘lage in the rp of the Rhone, cant. of Vaugneray, 
12 m. ESE of Lyon, Pop. 500. 
\ IZESTE, a village of France, in the dep. of 
| Basses-Pyrenees, cant. and 1 m. S of Arudy, on the 
lL. bank of the Gave-d’Ossan. Pop. 460. 
{ IZIEUX, a commune and village of France, in 
} the dep. of Loire, cant. and 1 m. SW of St. Cha- 
| monel, on the 1. bank of the Ban. Pop. 2,444. 
' IZIUM, a town of Russia, in the gov. and 46 m. 
) 


SE of Kharkov, on the Donetz river. Pop. 4,000. 
It is strongly fortified: and has an active trade in 
wheat and cattle. 

\ 


| 
| JAALONS, a commune and village of France, in 
| the dep. of Marne, cant. of Ecury-sur-Coole. Pop. 
575. 
JAAR. See Geer. 
JABARI, or Hiapant, a river of South America, 
which rising in the Andes-de-Cuchao, nearly under 
the parallel of 12° 8, flows N by W, to near the 
parallel of 4° 30’ S, where it bends NE and flows 
into the Amazon on the r. bank. It forms through- 
out the greater part of its course the boundary be- 
| tween Peru and Brazil. 
_JABBALPUR, a town of Hindostan, in the pre- 

gee of Bengal, 48 m. NW of Mundlah. 
' JABBEKE, a commune and ge of Belgium, 
| in the proy. of W. Flanders, 6 m. SW of Bruges. 
Pop. 1,260. . 

JABBI, a considerable town of Bambarra in 
ete Africa, on the 1. bank of the Niger, 55 m. 


of Sego. 
SABI, a Bincice on the Gold coast of Africa, to 





the NE of Ahanta. The soil is fertile, and it pro- 
duces gold. ‘ 
_JABLOKA-NIZSZA, a village of Galicia, in the 
cirele and 30m, SSW of Sambor, on an affluent of 
+ Pop. 1,000... 
JABLONACZ, a small sea-port town of Aus- 
Dalmatia, on the coast of Morlachia, 16 m. 


OWOUAS 6b Tamosnci, a small town of 
.in the pal 

ia wwe climate 
rt : , & town of Hun, gary, in the com. 
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IZMAIL.. See Ismatn. suas ke 

IZNAJAR, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 48 
m. SE of Cordova, on the r. bank of the Genil. 
Pop. 3,800. 

IZNATE, a town of Spain, in the prov. and 12 
m. E of Malaga. Pop. 1,500. ; 

‘ IZNATORAFFE, a town of Spain, in the 

and 39 m. NE of Jaen, between the rivers’ 
dalquivir and Guadalimar. Pop. 2,300. It is 
walled. - ‘ 

IZNIK. See Isnrx. 

IZON, a commune and village of France, in the 
dep. of Gironde, cant. and 6 m. W of Libourne 
Pop. 1,470. . 

IZTACCIHUATL, or IxtacximvuaT Le, a volea- 
nic mountain of Mexico, in the state and 89 m, 
WNW of La Puebla. It has an alt. of 2,455 toises 
= 5,233 yds. above sea-level. 

IZY, a village of France, in the dep. of Loiret, 
cant. of Outarville; 18 m. NNE of Orleans. Pop. 
1,820. " 

IZZANO, a town of Austrian Lombardy, 3 m, E 
of Crema. Pop. 1,140. 


i ¥ 
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JABLONOV, a small town of Austrian Poland, 
in Galicia, on the 1. bank of the Luczka. It has a 
salt work; and is a staple for the sale of salt 
brought from different places im the surrounding 
country. 

JABLONOVKA, a village of’ German colonists 
in the Russian gov. of Saratof, on the 1. bank of the 
Volga, 42 m. NNE of Kamishin. 

JABLOTCHNAIA, a town of Russia, in the gov, 
and 45 m. NW of Kharkov, on the lL. bank of the 
Rabina. ] 

JABRON, a river of France, which rises in the 
mountains of Montfroc, in the SE of the dep. of 
the Drome; runs E into the dep. of ‘Basses-Alpe 
and‘ joins the Durance, on the r. bank, 3 m. § of 
Sisteron. 

JABRUD, a town of Syria, in the pash. and 24 
m, NE of Damascus. 

JABUGO-LA-REAL, a town of Spain, in the 
prov. and 42 m. NW of Seville, on the 1. bank of 
the Murtiga. Pop. 1,960. 

JACA, or Jacca, a small town of Spain, in Ar- 
agon, situated among the Pyrenees, to the NW of 
the fine clothed peak of Oroel, 45 m. N of Sara- 
gossa, on the Gas, an affluent of the It 
a compact little town, still enclosed by its 























walls, and ip.caregatt ? AR ne built in 1 wi 2 
rg ssid scek Sad beara aaa 

is town is very ancient, preserves name - 
is bore 1a Whe thas CF or eee Game hom 
was the cap. of the . of Jactania, It was at 
time the capital of Aragon and is til 1 
place of an extensive and populous district. 
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et 1808, and held by them till 
-JACAIBAMBA, a large lake of Peru, in the 
prov. of Cauta, formed from the river Carabaillo, 
which runs W, and enters the Pacific ocean to the 
N of Lima, ; 
_ JACARCHI, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Siio- on the r. bank of the Parahiba, in § lat. 
239°18’,, and tobacco are cultivated in the 


n Sac ARE’, a small river of Brazil, in the prov. of 


erm in the Serra Negra, and joining the 


San cisco, after a course of 30 m.—Also a river 
in the prov. of Goyaz, an affluent of the Paranahwa. 
‘—Also a district of the Serra Negra, between the 
4 of Pernambuco and Sergipe, inhabited by 
Indians. 

JACAREPAGUDA, or Jaracapanna, a lake of 
Brazil, in the prov. and 12 m. W of Rio-de-Janciro. 
It abounds in fish. 

JACARE’-PEPERA, a river of Brazil, in the 
prov. of Sio-Paulo. It flows into the Tieté, 6 m. 
wlow the confluence of the Jacaré-Pepera-Mirim. 

JACARES, a lake of Brazil, in the prov. of Rio- 
de-Janeiro, ESE of Campos. It communicates with 
the Parahiba and also with the Furado. 

JACATRA, a district in the W part of the island 
of Java, between Cheribon and Bantam, of which 
Batavia is the capital, formerly a kingdom go- 
verned by its own sovereigns. In 1612, the Dutch 
obtained permission to settle here; but having 
broken with the prince of the district, the 
wrested it from him, and built Batavia in 1619. 
The country of Jacatra formerly comprised 30 dis- 
tricts, containing 33,914 families, and 203,484 inha- 
bitants. It is watered and fertilized by several rivers, 
most of which, however, are little better than small 
rivulets in the good or dry season. Its productions 
are coffee, sugar, and rice, likewise indigo, cotton- 
yarn, turmeric, and cadjang or lentiles, from which 
oil is pressed. Java. 

JACI. See Act Reare. 

JACINTO (San), a river of Texas, flowing in a 
SSE course, through Harrisburg co., intoa bay of the 
same name, a branch of Galveston bay. The river is 
nayigable by sinall steamers for a part of its course. 
Its a tributaries are aged Bayou, Spring 

Lake creek. On the 21st of April 1836, 
General Santa Anna was totally defeated on the 
banks of this river by the Texans under General 
Houston, and was himself captured on the following 


‘ACK (Bie and Larrtx), the names borne by two 
streams in the NW territory of North America. 
Little J. is a channel that winds among several large 


islands which separate the upper and the lower Play- 
Green lake. At the lower end of this chamntl, eg 
magnitude, falls into the 


J., a stream of 
lake. 


Timor. 
_ JACKSON, a county in the NW 
ginia, U.S., skirted on the the Ohio, 


a 4R0 


Area | Brown co., pop. 
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U. S., in the N part of the state, watered 
poapring sadly aaah soar i e $1 by 
the Flint. Area 975 sq.m. Pop, in 1 i ; 
in 1850, 14,088. Its cap. is Bellefonte.—Also 4 co. 
in the SE part of the state of Mississippi, watered 
by the P. a and its branches. , 1,175 


sq.m. Pop. 1840, 1,965; in 1850, 3,196. Its 
cap. is Sacks: Ale aco. in the N part of Mid- 
die Tennessee, U. 8., watered by the Cumberland 
and its branches. Area 666 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 
12,872; in 1850, 15,680. Its cap. is Gainsborough, 
—Also a co. in the S part of Ohio, U. 8. Area 400 
sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 9,744; in 1850, 12,725. Its 
cap. is Jackson.—Also a co. in the state of Michigan, 
situated towards the S, watered by the Grand, 
mazoo, and Raisin rivers. Area 720 sq.m. Pop, 
1840, 18,130; in 1850, 19,482. Its cap. is Jackson, 
—Also a co. in the state of Indiana, towards the § 
part, intersected by the Muscatatack and Driftwood 
rivers. Area about 500 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 8,961; 
in 1850, 11,030. Its cap. is Brownstown.—Also a 
co. in the § part of the state of Ilinois, skirted on 
the W by the Mississippi. Area 576 sq.m. Pop. in 
1840, 3,566; in 1850, 5,760. Its cap. is Brownsville, 
—Also a co. in Iowa, towards the NE part of the 
territory, and watered on the E by the Mississippi. ~ 
Area 628 sq.m. Pop.in 1840, 1,411; in 1850, 7,210, 
Its cap. is Bellevue.—Also a co. in the W part of 
the state of Missouri, bounded on the N by the Mis- 
souri river. Area 525 sq.m. Pop. in 1840, 7,612; 
in 1850, 14,001. Its cap. is Independence.—Also a 
co. in the NE pet of the state of Arkansas, watered 
on the W by the Big Black river. Area 800'sq. m. 
Pop. in 1840, 1,540; in 1850, 3,306. Its cap. is 
Elizabeth.—Also a co, in Texas, watered ” the 
Navidad and La Baca. It has a gently undulating 
surface, and a’ rich deep black soil, upon a stratum 
of red loam. Pop, in 1850, 952; of whom 339 were 
slaves. 

JACKSON, a township in Waldo co., in the state 
of Maine, U. §., 47 m. NE of Augusta, intersected 
by branches of Marsh river. Pop. 653,—Also a 
township in Coos co., in New Hampshire, 79 m. N 
by E of Concord, on the E side of the White moun- 
tains. Pop. 584.—Also a township of Washington 
co., in the state of New York, 40 m. NE of y. 
Its surface is diversified; and its soil, consisting of 
clay and sandy loam, is moderately fertile. Pop. 
1,730.—Also a township in Northumberland ¢o., 
Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,534.—Also a township in 
quehanna co., Pennsylvania, 181 m. NE o} 
burg. Pop. 754.—Also a township in Dauphin co, 
Pennsylvania, intersected by Powell’s and Arm- 
strong’s creeks, flowing into the Susquehanna river. 
Pop. 1,164.—Also a township in Lycoming ¢9., 
Pennsylvania. Pop. $36.—Also a township in Co- 
lumbia co., Pennsylvania. Pop. 265.—Also a town- 
ship in Green co., Pennsylvania. Pop. 1,020.—Also 
a township in Lebanon co., Pennsylvania, 7 m. E of 
Lebanon, traversed from W to E by the Union canal. 
Pop. 2,508.—Also a township in eed 
sylvania. Pop. 1,123.—Also a in 
co., Pennsylvania, Pop. 623.—There are numerous 
townships of this name in the state of Ohio 
one in Montgomery co., with a pop. of 1, 
hae co., pop. 16; in M C0 
in Union co., pop. 352; in Star , 
Wood co., pop. 25; in i 
Allen co., pop. 569; in 

1,253; in Cham 
in Clermont co., pop. 883; 
in Coshocton 
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Gu co. pop. 1,153; in Hancock co., pop. 630; » 
in Hardin co., pop, 260; in 

in Hocking co., 472; in Jackson co., 

in Knox co., 4; in Morgan co., pop. 920; in 
Perry co., pop. 1,700; in Pickaway co., «Haag in 
Pike co., pop. 1,094,—In the state of also 
are the following townships of the name of Jackson: 
in Clay co., pop. 918; in Dearborn go., pop. 1,007; 
in Fayette co., pop. 1,185; in Fountain co., pop. 
960; in Hancock co., pop. 1,142; in Orange co., 
pop. 529; in Owen co,, pop. 594; in Putnam co., 
pop. 923; in Randolph co., pop. 591; in Ripley co., 

p. 4,936; in Rush co. pop. 914; in Shelby co., 
pop. 1,611; in Steuben co., pop. 897; in Tippecanoe 
co. pop. 451; in Washington co., pop. 2,463; in 
Wayne co., Py: 3,403.—Also a towhship in Jackson 
co., state of Michigan, 79 m. W of Detroit. Pop. 
2,773.—Also a vi in Hinds co., Mississippi, on 
the W bank of the Pearl river, which is navigable 
for boats to this place. It is likewise connected 
with Vicksburg by a railroad 45m. in length. Pop. 
2,100.—Also a village in E. Feliciana, state of 
Louisiana, 124 m. W of New Orleans. Pop. 932.— 
Also a village, the cap. of Cape Madison co., in Ten- 
nessee, 134 m. WSW of Nashville, and on the N 
side of Forked Deer river, Pop. 1,200.—Also a 
village, the cap. of Cape Girardeau co., Missouri, 
196 m. SE of Jefferson city. Pop. 800.— Also 
a township in Johnson co., state of Missouri. Pop. 
1,566.—Also a township in Livingstone co., in the 
same state. Pop. 593.—Also a township in Macon 
co. Pop. 873.—Also a township in Munroe co. 
Pop. 2,905.— Also a township in Polk co., pop. 
1,035; also in St. Genevieve co., pop. 302; also in 
Taney co., pop. 687; also in Clarke co., pop. 659.— 
Also a village in Lawrence co., state of Arkansas. 
Pop. 150.—Also a township in Carroll co., Arkan- 
sas. Pop. 281.—Also a township in Sevier co., Ar- 
kansas. Pop. 383.—Also a township in Monroe coi, 
Arkansas. Pop, 167.—Also a village in Union co., 
Arkansas. Pop. 520. 

JACKSON (Pornt), a steep, cliffy promontory, 
with a reef of rocks running out from it, forming the 
Wh of Queen Charlotte’s sound, in Cook’s 

New Zealand. 
_ JACKSON (Port), an extensive and beantiful 
inlet on the coast of New South Wales, running 20 
m, into the interior, embracing several islands, pre- 

a great number of picturesque coves and ra- 
m' ons, and affording shelter and spacious an- 
chorage for ships of the largest burden. The light- 
honse on the outer S h @s in S lat. 83° 51’ 
11”, B long. 151° 19” 45”. e distance between 
the N and § heads, or extreme points of the 





entrance 
as comlipr Ayiding ei of dark rock, is 
in . 297; | bears from 


adm. and 200 yds. 
the ne is 1 “4 The 
shore of this noble inlet is moderately elevated, very 


rocky, and densely covered down to the water's edge 
with a dark stunted seqpuicien: Along the margins 


while the width o 


of the romantic little bays, whose beach is skirted 
with a pure white silvery sand, are seen a few houses 
surrounded with diminutive patches of verdure. The 
aspect of the S shore is more pleasing. Its various 
lawny promoptories, or rocky mounts are crowned 
with white villas, or with large and handsome man- 
sions, surrounded by groves and lawns, the: abodes 
of some of the old colonists, who have been carried 
onward by the tide of prosperity which has marked 
the progress of New South Wales. . A few rocky is- 
lands, feathered lightly with scrubby brush lie 
scattered along the arms of the harbour. As we ad- 
vance up the harbour, the shores are more closely 
covered with buildings. The new government house 
rears its castellated outline high above the trees of 
the Domain and of the Botanical gardens; forts and 
batteries are seen either completed or in progress; 
and lastly, situated on the sides and ridges of a 
sandstone promontory, and almost surrounded 
the waters of the stream, the Cove, and Darling 
harbour, stands the Australian capital. [See Syp- 
nEY.] “The configuration of this beautiful har- 
bour is that of a cleft from 1 to 2m. in breadth, 
and éxtending from the sea in a direction nearly at 
right angles to the coast. Its opposite shores = 
sent so exact a correspondence to each other in their 
general aspect, their elevation, and their stratifica- 
tion, that it seems impossible to avoid coming to the 
conclusion, that at one period they have been’ con- 
tiguous. If such has been the fact, by what means 
has a separation been effected, so as to allow the 
waters of the ocean to flow for 20 m. into the inte- 
rior? It seems rational to‘refer the formation of 
such inlets to the simultaneous elevation of a large 
portion of the bottom of the ocean, previously con- 
verted into sandstone by the pressure of water, and 
in some measure also by the hardening agency of 
that internal heat of whose existence e region 
of the globe presents abundant evidence. re- 
sult of such an uniform elevation of submarine land 
from a lower to a higher level would, necessarily, 
be disruption, and the formation of clefts or chasms 
in the superior strata; and the volcanic phenomena 
which produced these changes might either have 
been sudden and of short duration, or they might 
have extended over a vast period. The shores, from 
the water’s edge to the summit of the a 
ridges, would at first sight be pronounced unculti- 
vable. A laborious and expensive process is neces- 
to clear away the coarse scrub, and'to level the 
broken and stony surface. On the 8S shore 


vineyards are now in process of formation; and Mr. 
Wentworth has succeeded in ivati 


on his grounds in a well-sheltered spot.” [R. 
Jameson.| The beauty of the situation, the 
the harbour and shipping, andthe coolness and ; 
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brity of the sea-breeze, render the 8 shores a fa- 
vourite locality — wealthier members of the 
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'JACKSONBOROUGH, a village in ieee 
: op. ® 
, a village in i cy 

ees S., 81m. NE of Columbus. Pop. Dor 
in Tompkins co., 
naga, aed 

» the ca co. 
ingfield, situated in the 
prairie. It is one of the 
7 t inland towns of the state, and contains sev- 
eral important institutions besides the Illinois col- 

: founded in 1829, 

“he me a small island in the Adriatic. on 
the coast of Dalmatia, in the group called the Cer- 


vini islands. 

» JACMEL, a town of i, on the SW coast, on 
' the NE side of a bay of the same name, in N lat. 
- 18° 13’ 30”, W long. 72° 33° 80”. It consists of a 
along the shore, and an upper 


in gavestietely behind. Its pop. 


ye S hslinndl on the coast of 
18° to, W long. 72° 33’. 

San, a hamlet of Switzerland, i in the 
and 1 m. SE of Basle, on a rising ground near 
the L bank of the’ Birse, the Thermopyle of Swiss 
, as the spot on which a body of 1,600 Swiss, 
on the 26th of August, 1844, attacked a French 
Mh ard tenfold more numerons, ‘and sacrificed them- 
selves, in a endo 4 of 10 hours’ duration, in which all 

l with the exception of 10, 
’ ee AOOS RIVER, or Apanmma, a river of the 
island of New Zealand, which flows into 
Foveaux’s strait 30°m. W of the mouth of New 
River: It isyaccessible for shipping of considerable 
and there is a small European communi sn near 

mouth, who pursue whaling, sealing, 
Brazil, in the prov. and 


ae , and es lite 
i on the l, bank of the Southern 


cture' of the Ouro. The dis- 

but fertile and cultivated, pro- 
a quality, and maize,” 
ep, and goats are nnmerously 
the prov. 


ie wheat. 


_ large village of Holland, in | Meaco 


d, with 1,600 inhabitants, 10 m. 


i wren ¢ e i = 
| aera og “cites See ing 


a amg in the dep. of ap Rhone oh 6m. 


Po 

FACQUES- DES- BLATS (Satwr), a ba of 
France, in the dep. of Cantal, cant. and 6 m. NNE~ 
of Vie-syr-Cetp, near the source of the Cere, Pop, : 
1,160° 

J ACQUES-SUR- DARNETAL (San), avill 
of France, in the dep. of Seine-Inferieure, 3m, E Bot 
Darnetal: Pop. 1,100. 

JACQUET, a river of New Brunswick, in Resti- 
gouche co., descending from the mountains to the §, 
and flowing into the sea about 9m. from Belle Dune. 

JACTI a town of Hindostan, in the prov, of 
Hyderabad, 36 m. N of Elgondel. 

JACUHL, a town of Brazil, in the prov. of Minas- 
Geraes, comarca of Sapucahi, near the source of the 
river of the same name, in 21° 18’ § lat.—Also a 
large river in the prov. of Sio-Pedro-do-Rio-Grande, 
rising on the S flank of the Serra-Geral, in several 
head-streams, amongst which are the Jaca; iba, a4 
Ibirayopira, and the Jai; and flowing gts 
E course into the NW extremity of the vom 
los-Patos. It receives the Vacahi, Santa-Barbara, 
Dom-Mareos, Irapuan, and Piqueri, on the r. bank; 
and the Butucarai, Pardo, 'Tacoari, Cahi, Sinos, an 
Gravatahi, on the 1. 

J ACUHIPE, a small river of Brazil, in the prov, 
of Alagoas, rising in the marshes of ‘Panella, and 
flowing NE to the Una, which it joins on the r, 
bank.—Also a river in the proy. of ina, rising in 
the ee par and flowing into the Para- 

mon the 1. ban! 

JACUNDAZ, a pod of Brazil, in the prov. of 
Tani Sowing N into the arm of the Amazon called 


| “Jacurinca, a village of Brazil, in the p 
and 20 m. NE of Rio-de-Janeiro.. ‘The oe 
are well-watered, and fertile in sugar-cane, 


"IACURZ0 ff Naples, in the prov. of 
a@ town of Nap t prov. 

os Ulira da, cant. and 2 m. W of 

0 


A O, a town of Nifon, in Japan, 5 m. 8 ‘SE of 


JADRAQUE, a wn of Spain, in the and 
24 m. NNE of Guadalaxara, per fy 
JADU, a ca; us and 
nea, 50) m. “i E of 
art spina} ban 
of their own 
_ SHEMTLAND. > See Jem 
_ JAEN, a province of Spain 
ndalusia, and surrour 
Granad 
5.1808 was 207,000. 
a Morena, and its ral 


pra 
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‘the Mo 
of Co _ It constituted the smallest of the An- 
dalusian monarchies, and remained in the hands of 


the Moors till,1243, when it was conquered by Fer- 


. dinand IL, king of Castile. 


The modern prov. of J., as organized by decree of 
the Cortes in 1822, has an area of 4,455 sq. m., with 
a pop. in 1849 of 307,410. It comprises nearly the 
whole of the old ot or kingdom of J., and some 
parts of Granada, Murcia, and Toledo; and is bounded 
on the N by Toledo; on the E by Chinchilla and 


Granada; on the 8 by Granada; and on the W by 


Cordova. . 

JaEN, @ considerable city of Spain, the capital 
of the above 18 situated on the outskirts of 
the Sierra-de-Susana, at an elevation of 2,500 ft. 
above sea-level, and on the E slope of a ridge whose 
summit is occupied by an old castle. It igsurrounded 
by walls flanked with towers, is neatly built, and 
has several handsome churches and = oné of 
which is spacious and surrounded by elegant houses. 
The streets are for the most part very narrow. It 
contains 15 convents, and is a bishop’s see. The 
cathedral is a noble structure of Corinthian archi- 
tecture, 800 ft. long; divided into six naves, and 
adorned on the outsidé with statues and bas-reliefs; 
in the interior, with magnificent drapery and paint- 
ings. Water is distributed to all parts of the town 
in great profusion, by means of public fountains. 
(The castle is elevated 800 ft. above the city; and is 
still a fine specimen of: a Moorish fortress, though 
“the picturesque has been sacrificed to the defensive 
by various French additions and demolitions.” [Capt. 

tt.) J. was a well-known place in the time of 
the Romans: it was then called Aurjnx; and its an- 
cient ruins attest its importance at that early peried. 
It flourished also under the Moors; but after the ex- 
pulsion of that industrious race, heayy taxes were im- 
posed, which with other causes proved so ruinous to 
the silk works, that in the 16th cent. they were al- 
most mesure but the city still contains numer- 
ous manufactories of silks, linens, and woollens, and 
mats, and has'a thriving appearance. The pop. in 
1845 was 17,327, The environs are pleasant, and 
‘present a number of fertile valleys. An extensive 
to the N, seemingly to the very foot of 

Morena; on every other side rise rugged 

A direct and sane a now 

ada and Madrid, pass- 

ce from J. to Granada, 


S, a ince oto 
2 on the N by 
in Pera; 


1; and on 


prov. of Garbieh, and dep. of Tantah, — _ 

JAFFA, or Yara, the ancient Joppa, a tow 
Palestine, situated on a hill that rises a H 
the coast of the Mediterranean, in N lat. 82° 8%, 
long. 34° 45’, 40 m. W of Jerusalem, at ti 
mity of the broad vale of Sharon, and 3 ho 
Ramla. It was the only port which the Jews pos 
sessed upon the Meditetranean, and thus becam 
seat of an extensive trade, notwithstanding the 
advantages of its situation; it was also the pri 
part of Syria, until, within the last few years, B 
rosé into leading im Tt is now inhi | by 
Turks and Arabs, with amixture of Greeks, Maronites, 
and Armenians, whose humbers are estimated at 6,000. 
This part of the coast is gene’ but little 
above the level of the sea; but the honses, di 
on the decliyity, appear rising above each other 
the steps of an amphitheatre. The most promi 
features in the appearancé of the place from 
tance are the flattened domes many of the 
buildings are surmounted, ; 1 
arched vaults. On the 
which commands the town; the bottom. 
except towards the sea, is surrounded by a : 
out a rampart, 12 or 14 ft. high, and 2 or 8 ft, 
without any ditch, and only to be distinguish 
common wall by battlements at the 
is surrounded by gardens, where the li 


Lemons, oranges, and citrot 

gious size; the mater- melons 

only equalled by those of Da: 

long low waste of coast ext 

except the groves and gardens ¥ 

town, there is nothing to break a re 
sands, while over the whole town itself h 

of sadness and solitude, Its harbour is one « 
worst in the Mediterranean, the water being 
low, and so obstructed with rocks and 

vm vessels cannot come nearer than a mil 

and unload. The ancient harbour is still 
Abreast of 


Sees s extend only 5 
from shore. The road is protected by a 
on a rock; and there are some storehou 
pehinics Stls ton the See eiak! 

rable alleys of booths. The 





